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HE VERY “GREAT METROPOLIS.” 
Tris as-difficult. for the ordinary Londoner to 

tell where London commences and where it 
1 8 a8 it is to point out, re line © 


om 
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- made up of some three, mil! and a-half of 


”) én proprid.terrd, can be,strictly applied Or is | understood to 








THE BUILDER. 


and mortar which we style the British Capital somewhat less than 100 square miles. Indeed, 


* to bevtold that ite buildings cover an area of|the Inner Police District, as it- is called, is 


120 vlan Tae ev rae tert to that included within the tables 
° ae amonnt in round num.- | 0! jatrar Geperal,—the former being 
bers to half a million—and tha the great swarm | rather more than 90 square miles, aud the latter 
of working ‘bees frequenting ‘the hage hive is | not quite 120 in exténgy ~ 
Now this same ye oeiraeag District’ must 
basy honey-seeking creatures hee “ean|be regarded” as ¢o ting the metropolis 
d thé forty thousand millions |. of | proper, or London "ademegulated by law. For, in 
shiblie-of insects which thé great micros. | the year 1852, it wag d necessary to pass a 
berg ns are contained in | spectifl Act (to wit, rial Act, 16 & 16 Vict., 
cubic inch of the fossil slate of Bilin? | eap.85), in order tO let Londoners know how far 

What brain is helped to tom the aqueous | London extends ipto 
immensity of the sea by being informed that the | define the exact limits of the “Great Metropolis,” 
area of the oceau’ amounts a according to Actof ‘ament. “This, however, 
J than 145,000,000 of square miles of ?| was o feat of legislation very much, of a piece 
or that the capacious ®aline pond contaitis, mlto- | with that performed by the ren: progress- 
gether, dissolved*in it as many”as 6,441 billions ! | hating King © the boginning of the 
of of comnion salt ? (A year 1000; since itds quite as abanrd for would. 
_.. The first and main difficulty in the way of form.| be ralers to say, “Thus far shalt thon go, add no 
ade weaepnibendeycidiiplond. itain- |farther,” to the metropolitan bricks and mortar, 
tt Londons Indeed, the, 


tegrity,is thatthereare differen as to the the ocean. 

as there are divers mode of ving t = celebrated TAMA Pienten by. the aspirin 
coin of tiie realm in G y. And thalof®, | Jgok in the nureery was hardly mote 
florins, and qilderd#aflver- gross in its growth than ee of 

and stivers, are nét moro, perplexing mushroom of a British eapite' 

traveller, nor the seyeral th ‘scales of | commencement of the year 1600 the legal limits Prig! 
Fahrenheit, Centigrade, and: of London, “gvithin and without the walls,” 
troublesome tothe chemical es. than are | were but littlé better thari#two square miles in 
the yarions metropdlises Which Tt has the | extent, or hardly bigger than the tiny island of 
various official invent prescribe. | Gibraltar; whereas, ‘in the next century, the 
Not only Hitsthe m tan police a special | metropolis, according to law, had swollen to 
- metropolis; but “the -General has | rather more than y equ _ Then, at 
another with a more circumscribed: sand | the beginning of the present , the area 
widely-dissimilar boundaries” Then, gaa the was further enlarged to, just upon fifty aquare 
EP inl has ite particular London, ne | miles; after which, ig? 1837, it was again in, 

“Missidh also a London of ite own peculiar 'reased to sixty ofld square miles; and latterly, 

gmavufacture ; and so on, until there are nearly |in 1852, as we said, it was still further 
_, the sang number of diverse’ British capitals as | extended 

there “veal original”* Eaux de Cologne | double the size it was fifteen 

fabricated in sie ative town of the veritable |‘so that it now has 

Fari and. each, too, compounded mW 


nie re re 
ne c 
the special count; grein ae | double it th 
, hemmed in topograp , ih the Burial real. 
au it were, to which the riame of London, | laid down that £ is” is to be 


erm 0 a 
and inolnde “ the cities 
the horizon which seems to'gird the capital with | and liberties ‘London and Westminster, the 
a sil) o'ffom the*top of St. Paul's a mere | borough of Southwark, and ‘the parishes, 
1P—like the Mo — og vault } cincta, ‘ and. Ca 
trate 


, appears to concen its ever. 


“var the very boundlessnesa of tho |» 


nitelf 
“Let vases. Tn ead ns take a cu 
Glance at the limits of “ Police London,” for 


ng it egntinually on the statistical strain. 


' ~ Feet sgt th a while, instead of 
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on 





ell, the "police metropolis govers a circle | 
whose Peet ori. very near! ndred 


miles in exten " So or eeaie, tin e 
Deing apo mcid over by to Metropolitan | for 


ry:  coniprises, "in 
maton. statute acresy or ly 
miles,—an extent of territory that is @ o- 
tithe sizeof the entire Principality of Wales, 
‘ near'y twice the magnitude of the entire 
inland adeira, ~ “Ans * Pe he 
The extreme boundary of this’ aame 
metropolis includes, on the North, the 
_ Cheshunt, in Herts, an@ South Minne (near 
Enfield) ; on the Sonth, Epsom, in 8 ; on 
the East, and Crayford ( 
ford), in Kent ; and on the West, Uxbridge and | larger 
Staines, in Middlesex. wr 
Buch constitutes what is ‘termed the “ Metro. 
} - ice District,”—t¥e entire district bein 
_ divided an “Inner” and ‘“Outer” one;/an 
~ the ortaner district, having one- 
seventh t area of the outer, since it 
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fact that the enormous 
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. aseee A 
Aho can wonder ? seeing that the same | man is liable to: arches, | points”; while on ‘the next page we read that 
us that January 1st, | bricklayers ently “carefully rub only the double floors ‘ate in many ways a complicated 
ra on ‘oint near the face, cutting the|and bad form of construction, that the ridging 
part right away, so that the arch does not | joints aré burdens on the binding joints” (what 
bear equally, except just on the front edges of else are they intended to be?), “and these in 
the bricks, ‘This leads to the arch bulging for. | their turn transfer the whole weight of the floor 
houses | ward, or to bricks dropping out of it altogether.” | and ite load to: a few points on the wall, instead 
Tt ig an instance of the value of general educe- of distributing the .” This is rather an 


for instance, in 











tion in regard to trades that, aithough it | absurd radiction to“ find on two opposite 

8 | is perfectly true a tical working at the | pages. In practice, the question is only of im+ 

lay a , will | materials gives a knowledge them in one |,portande (as to stability) when the weighs to be 

size it now ‘tho end | sense that nothing else will gi the unedu. | carried by the floor is considerable in proportion 
cated operative who has been all bis life handling | to its area and to the strength of the walls ; and 


bricks, or stone, or wood, will commit the most fn that case there cannot be a shadow of doubt 


which it en by hindering circulation of air. 
We have known cases in which the whole floors 
of a large building had rotted away to a state 
of absolute insecurity from this cause, and might 
have actually come down before apy external 


of real 6 y, and if it were,not.it would give 
no appSaranee of stability; and as to its forming 
“an ornament,” we only ‘that word were 
struck out of the dictionary, for the misuse made 
of it in such books as this, and the false idea 







= + iter absurdities in putting them together, from | that the double floor is. the more scientific con, 
ELEMENTARY BUILDING CONSTRUOTION. méro habit and want of reflection; and that such | struction; always supposing that the: binding, 
Tate’ wall” Pe "iat cautions are by no means superfluous all who | joists are really ht om to the most so! 
- the first part have dealt with workmen are aware, It is in| parte of the walls... The adoption of some kind 
e regard to the relation of to archi. | of corbelling is*rightly recommended in prefer- 
Peg 3, tectaral expression that wi ly find | ence to the almost universal ce, in ordinary 
building cc treatixes of this kind deficient, It is vexatious | structures, of building the joists into the walls, 
direction ‘of the to see, even asa casual ee by which the latter are not only weakened in the 
South gton sentation of the most ‘style of regula. but the tremors and sounds of 
ue De ip aa tim atsoct honve, as in Bg. 4, nd to’ read thaj|eash floor much moyé intithately conneeted with 
Jesued.  Somethi hie “the plinth is & projecting to the wall, in. |the wall and (consequently) mith each other, 
needed for thongh ef. - to give an appearance of stability, and)“ Pagging” should: not have been “mentioned 
dre oe os us form anornament.” — ‘The plinth isa matter |~without @ against the danger of rot 
to all mportant - 
























































‘amnaill which it convéys as to the nature and process of 

to students, wh architectural . The elaborate design| ‘The principal forms of wooden and iron roof 

from larger is again referred to (p. 51), an explanation | construction are adequate! illustrated, and 
ticular branch of « that the corbele under the window-silla are also | the cha; ‘on slating and plumber’s work give 

"stances or inclination most attract them, — “| only for ornament.” . All the information necessary to the’ student. 

“The present volnme is intended to fit he. masonry. sectién ‘illustrates usefully, | The unscientific and unsafe method of nailing . 

atudent for examination in the first or elemen. | °™0"8 other things, various ways of ss slates near the top ought not to have Y 
tary course. Part II. will polteain farther 4a. with rong! .. stones under the head tioned without its decided inferiority to or 
struction in the samo subjects, and farther in; |) Rubble,” but the remark that “ the higher the | practice of nailing at or near the middle 
those mentioned in the Of the Science class of ‘masonry, the more ‘are the| more distinetly pointed out. Tt is curious 
and Art Department for the second stones, and the more easily are they built,”’ may instructive, in the section of the gutter and 


stage, or 

“advanced course”; and Part III, will contain 
instructions regarding “the nature of stresses 
to teers, Sora 4 cee of simple structures 
pep eer rp rte = oa gig 
abate, 


together with notes ‘on foundations, ti 


cornice, p, 161, tonote the complicated and at 
the same time defective arrangements entailed . 
dy the useless blocking course, with the lead 
gutter low next the ‘lates, and raised much 
higher on the “blocking” side; really a con- 
trivance for overflowing the water under the 
slates in heavy rain, The, really honest and 


, or not. 3 

look the towers churches 
Kosvenitens, for instance), built of broken flints, 
and say whether that is not a“ high class of 
2’ The nse of metal- in cramping 


take, and there are practiéal 


excavations, scaffolding, travel! &c.” ‘So far debaoes h . 
‘ er jet ry is made of rather too much importance ; architectural use of the cornice as whollowed stone 
as eyo sratie Pegi for sutra there-are situations where it cannot very well be | anared lined with lead, is, on the otter ha, 
ination 


aii with, but these are also where it can 
easily be got at for replacement when rusted and the lead; it, would be 
decayed ; but, in eteedl, to pnt metal in the | quite possible tosucceed with ougent ote 
interior of a wall is to plant 4 destructive agent, | At any rate, the stone gutter, whether 

as it were, in the heart of the:citadel ; paintings | with lead or otherwise, is a common.sense affair, 
: galvanisings cannot be depended for | and is at the worst a farmore scientific and archi- 
ong. : ‘ 

‘ 


upon 

* | teotural treatment the “bl ig” gutter.” 
of joe 
of j in timber work on a large scale, pro- |) 


The section on “J ” contains useful 
and pretty full illustrations of the methods of 
miuence being given to those ‘methods of ane ng 
in which iron is dispensed swith, or oidioh 
least depend most upon the fitting and cutti 


tting together door and window frames. There 
of the wood; though the usefal’ and neat 


one or two points open to 
“trenail” ‘fastener scarcely ives sufficient 


the counter-sinking under the bottom 

rail of a sash, 80 a8 to lap over the throating of 
notice, We should look with some little doubt 
upon hb soertiont at “ holes and ping 


the sill is only given as, ap optional 
Se iam” Eericyed: it is, or ought to be, 
a are better than ones, caibyare less liable 
to split the wood.” ~ Are statistics to show 


done in all work that’ claims to be goods the 
section of bottom rail and sill shown as the 
» « Ploors,” “ Roofs” Ne, esa ieotl this ? _ The supposition wou! 
Plumber's Work,” ):| hole was the most liable to 
on is m 


‘normal one in»fig. 317, would be both aéwet and 
Slating,” “ “ Joinery. efi 
-}of forming it; moreover, vare pin, tightl 
brickwork is wah halle and less 8 bi pa] eet : ae 


of the Science and Art 
ment, but, as it is pointed ont, “the art of de. 
signiog buildings from given conditions, and the 


difficulties in working 


return, however, to our immodiate subject. 
L Bite en: rie and exactly through, 
the details of various branches of work 
included in ordinary » i 
tions, under the headings of ‘ Wi 
Arches,” “ Ba 4“ 


a windy one, if-exposed’ to any driving rain, The 
- fitted ia a square hole, is, 
by a practical brick. io the timibadl 


old prejudice against casement win lows is kept 
up here also; they are not “difficult to render 
ment or displacement of 
The Me age poe i which it holds together, sv 
ery if n 


watertight” if you go the proper way about it. 

The j figure 324 will notedo it, moatyon ; 

what it wants is a-vertical shoot or.groove to let 

, any water run down that ie driven in; unless 

atrain, with q very heavy lev tending ep the water has that channel of escape, of course 

tear or twist it,—a danger twhich does it will be forced.by a strong wind round the joint 

thé circular pin inthe least. or later. » The. paraphernalia of pening 
glueing, and ropes and pulleys, of the 


little too ores _ pr comer t — diva are a much more wre: drawback 
authorit; igo! . itefavour (for anything» connected*with thé casement- 
work), “and the tale te hor that 4 Ww; giving as they do, to shaking and 
less liable to “ ng” at one point fro fg, to undesirable hollows backed up 
tur! ‘or settlement” the angular joint, , leaving a channel for draughts to 
It. is doubt more legome to muke, A ndthelr way though, aed © etna Se ey 
contradiction between theory: and d mice, affording opportunit ly 
signalised in the naive admission (p.77) for gi joinery, The 


of “draw-boring,” —drawing up the’ 
timber to its utmost stretch an iron 
before inserting the oak pin,—‘‘ia cond: 
most writers, as it prodacés @- 


objectionable strain upon : w y the time- 
itis nearly alway resorted to ‘honoured strap button), and between: these 
f, dp the ,chinter on. Foal # and casement-win , the r q 
Tek a halchomstenes emote tase oii o 
as he env vantages | ments, ought to y e, 
St sgl orm, tha "to jt bar eal 00 In spite, howevér, of some old-faushionedness 
all parte of the walls, and ‘ us the jars upon the | of the kind we ha’ touched upon, this is a very 
floorsare comm: to the series, when 


ageful little book, and the w 


. 
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Bee ie enter 
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hesaunters 

pockets of 

b in the midst of 
and the amoke ily rises from his 
ax if he too felt the 

lance to the left at the most oppro- 
saprol imaginable, heightens 
ved as we ramble along. 
bour, Dover, the history of 
is an old one. In 

it became in early times associated with 
places in contributing as “limbs” towards 

the national navy, which it was the daty of the 
Cinque ports at one period to entirely furnish and 
man, Not much historical “knowledge has 
to us of the earliest days of the 

« bat the town appears to have existed 


daring the Roman occu) , asa watch tower 
and beacon cae se he cliffs for guidance 
of the imperial ships; whilst the fragments of 
ry and urns found just bolow the land sur- 
face,—some of them during the last fow weeks,— 
with ma | other relics a Bean iy to 
‘Tight in former days, point, to inal im. 
; and the Takeett field. worke lying on’ 

downs just outside the borough indicate 

# military station of some note. There are fow 
extonsive ruins full of antiquarian lore to 


FF 


Fie 
Hs 


e its 
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ive mind, although once there 


delight the 
wero well-known ecclesiastical establishments, 
‘of.whi but few traces, About the 
swith, p danghter of Badbald, 
S or Thane of Kent, after her 
father’s, conversion: to the new faith, founded a 


lace, after a ogptury 
the Danes,—thoseremorseless ravagers 
pore ey ena firn, J ore carson neil 
iy ro a Jong: 
“another religions stracture was built upon its 
. with part of the old materials, by De 
i ville, — rom the — ee founded 
a. ry ¥ , too, did not en a long 
‘Sieee for within half a goctany, Wows the 
wasting away of the foreshore and cliffs by en- 
croachment of the sea, it was soon destroyed. 
Somewhat later on a new house was given in 
to the monks haw William de Averanches, 
of the Manor 


ne 


one of the great high 
bined with the pleasures of a charmi! 
ganiteriam. The constenetion of val harbour 
for toe traesred 
for t passengers 
crossing the Channel from this port, conveyed 
by the fine fleet of swift steamers owned by the 
Railway Company, and to the. large 
of commerce thus attracted, the present 
petty tr astede Ta ennai’ 
A years since, in erecting a new low-water 
pier, in connexion with the railway, which was 
extended to the east side of the south quay, so 
that Continental could be transferred 
novel, idea 


gned promi- 

nent and pleasing bathing establishment, on the 
shore, near the Lees. , The most noted, however, 
ebarch,, built 


free ingress and ogress | local 
annually 
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\ showed, by the same inflexible 
logic, to what results those assertions would lead. 
hen he showed that thofe results involved self- 













in the lavatories, 
It is well known that moderately soft water, | will be the condition of England by the time 
as flowing rivers, gradually lose the organic | when our ildren have taken the places 
with which they may be more. or less} we now héld if the rivers are left as unpro. 
; however slow the process; but Dr. | tected as they now for the most part are, ~~ 

hard| Unless plagne, pestilence, or famine interpose 
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spring - @ check to the actual normal increase of our 
| light, as lation, the England and Wales of our grand- 
organic i 40 millions of 
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area of the soil will be les# than four. 
hs of an acre per head (our working men, it 
shonld be remembered, are now asking for four 
acres apiece). The London#of that date, sup- 

ing always no sudden or violent change, will 
contain some ten to twelve millions of ‘ 


a scattered rural population, on the other hand of 
Now, the evils attending an intermittent | the dense centres of urban life, on water- 5 
water supply, to say nothing of the incon-| land percolation, and allthe subsidiary of 
»| venience arising from the partial supply, long | our rivers will thus be something like that pro- 

known to those versed in the subject, and of late | duced in the Thames valley some ten or fifteen 
demonstrated beyond cavil to every one, ought | years ago. Bat to this we have to add the 
surely to induce the sanitary anthorities to | enormous rate at which manufacturing processes 
provide covered storage reservoirs, and a con-| extend their of mischief. Forty years ago 


bff 
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of considerable growth, and visible to the | when smitten by the.rod of Moses,of how many 
naked eye. To all who are in search of | an English and Scottish river may it now be 
pleasant, healthy, sea-sido residence, or desire | said, “and all tne fish that was in river died, 
to go as sojourners for a limited time, we | and the river stank” ? 

commend Folkestone as promising health for the} This process of pollution must either be 










THE OPPOSITION TO THE PROTECTION | impossible, to find not only a stream, bat 
OF RIVERS. a glass of pure water, in the greater part of 


We are to haye, it seems, a fight for our rivers, | facturers, or miners, 
Probably even worse,—the surrender of our| noxious trades —— 
forces. The advocates ‘and effecters of river rivers as sewers, it is ——— Jf 
pollution are in arms. They form two distinct | are now unable to the , we mus! 
bodies, arrayed under very. different bauners, but secs yap wae Every river, stream 
cordially supporting one another, First, there} and brook 
ere the open and avowed: © 

















i enterprising engineers, 

ing the Welsh or the Westmoreland water to 

TLACUEEDL eee eee ee 
1,000,000/. sterling. Perhaps it is not too 

to say that our experience of railway estimates, 


as compared with railway co#t,is such ns to lead 
put the ultimate expense of such works at 
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vate advantage is to over- 
public polic E 
chanel, the 
escape of com 
of their flow. The result may be attained, 
faster or slower,—but, if the case of the manu- 
facturers be admitted, it is ultimately certatt. 
That some stop, whether by an outburst of public 
indignation, or by an enormous redaction of the 


most far.lying streams will 
a 


of the cerca | by pestilence, would 
pat to the progress of contamination before 
the generation should look aréund in vain | 


for ie water, we think, indeed; is not to be 

Bat on such an interference with the 
course of events, even our opponents would 
hardly be contented to rely. We speak of the 
result of an uninterrupted course of action such 
as that which they insist they have a right to 
carry on, and we say that the result of such a 
course would be the poisoning of the whole 
natural water supply of England. 

It is not, therefore, a mere sentimental ques- 
tion, as the manufacturers’ advocate urges. It 
is not merely the loss of one main feature of the 
beauty of the island that we deprecate. It is 
not only the loss of what may be rendered a 

considerable element in the supply of whole. 

@ food; it is no less than the permanent 
habitability of the kingdom. If any man has 
the right to foul the smallest brook,—to render 
it unfit for human use, andthe carrier of disease, 
instead of the source of health,—to man, beast, 
bird, and fish, there is no safety for our rivers 
and lakes. And not only is there no safety as 


a matter of law; but what has been done in| sterling. 


many instances shows that there is the most, 
urgent practical danger. 1 

Without affecting a knowledge of the common | 
law of Hogland such ng is ‘special to,the legal | 
profession, we yet entertain a profound convic. 
tion that no one has a legal right to foul a stream, 
We need not go back to first principles, Salus 
populi supreme lex, is a maxim that lies at the 
very foundation of human society. The maxim 
which must be established, if the opposition of 
the manufacttrers to the measures of the Go- 
vernment for the protection of rivers fail, is, 
Lucrum privati suprema lex, The matter is 
reduced to this simple issue: Is public safety 
or ge gain to carry the day ? . 

e are very far from admitting that the 
national wealth is increased by those practices 
of which we complain ; increased, that is to say 
fin the best and most profitable manner. We 
hold an opposite opinion. First, we have the 

‘ound conviction, we may say the professional 

ledge, that a wise and provident care of all 
the river-courses of the country would result in 
an augmentation of the natural produce of the 


country, to an extent in comparison with which | 


the mere profit of the’manufacturers on what 
they manipulate would be very small. The use 
of river fish as an artigle of diet may possibly be 
over-valaed, It is certain that much of our 
river fish, such as chub, dace, and roach, is 
hardly worth the trouble of cooking. On the 
other hand, trout, carp, pike, eels, gudgeons, and 


some other fish are delicate and nutritious food. | 


But we must not forget what would be the result 
of a very few years of such a supervision as we 
require on all those rivers which were formerly 
accessible to salmon, To how many brooklets 
would this king of fish ascend, if Thames, Severn, 
Dee, and their affluents opened ly access to 
the sea? The degree to which this noble fish 
peneey Sappled food for those who dwelt.on 
‘the ban Welsh rivers may be estimated from 

documents. In Pembrokeshire, in the inden- 


ny of apprentices not very long ago, a clause 
fans inserted tothe effect that the boy was not 


to be made to dine upon salmon more than so 
many times (three or four, as the case might 
be) in a week. Part acne how much reliance 
was placed.on or creel for providi 
animal diet. ry 
“The scientific utilisation of our river water 
for the purposes of irrigation is, however, a sub- 
ject of incomparably greater magnitude than the 
supply of fish. It may be said that this ie a 
su altogether apart from the prevention of 
the pollution of rivers. But such o remark only 
shows the ence of those limited and con. 


tracted which have served to paralyse 


‘the action of sanitary reform, under the powers, 


the matter of the use of 


Health 


elementary fact, that hydraulics form a branch 
of the special study of the engineer. ‘The power 
to form watershed districts, which is given by 
this Bill, is the firat rational step towards a 
systematic solution of the whole great question 
of srameoanpply: drainage, and bealth. The 
protection of the 

link in this chain, Tho lication of these 
waters to the production of food for man and 
for beast, as well as for the supply of drink, and 
for the purposes of cleanliness, ts another. 

We suppose that we should be far within the 
mark if we assume that one-fifth of the area of 
| England and Wales lies within river valleys and 
basins which might be copiously irrigated at will, 
if properly engineered for that purpose. In the 
absence of the proper sources of information, 
which do not exist, we must put this forward as 
a guess; but we think it is a guess that errs on 
the safe side. We gre not going at all beyond 
a deduction from evidence which is familiar to 
most of us, if we declare that the prodace of 
this area might very readily be doubled by such 
works as those to which we refer. We should 
be jastified in saying trebled, but let us take the 
lower rate. What is the result in fi ? 

To double the produce of one-fifth of the acre- 
| age of the United Kingdom would be equivalent 
| to the addition, in round numbers, of 8,000,000 
lof statute acres to the island. To Hogland 
| alone the addition would be a little over 3,260,000 
|aores. Considering the quality of the land thus 

added,—reclaimed, not from absolute, but from 
relative, waste,—this would be equivalent toan 
| addition to the national wealth of 480,000,0001. 
It would be equal to the inveatment 
of that large sum in the most permanently 
remunerative form. It would be a boon to the 
country equal to perhaps the entire sum that 
was: usefully laid out upon our railways. It 

‘onld be a set-ofhugainst the National Debt, that 

would reduce taxation for the purpose of divi- 
|dend to a fleabite. And it would not be only 
a gain in result, but a gain in the course of 
effecting the work, The stimulus given to labour, 
to skill, and to all that circulates wealth and 
comfort in the country, would be of a value hard 
\to estimate. Nota spade could be strack into 
the soil, in the execution of such a plan, without 
ample return for the toil. Bat the arguments 
|now urged against the Bill for the Preservation 
jof Rivers would, if successful; render such a 
development of theagricultural wealthof Hugland 
altogether impossible, 

We are convinced that, merely as matter of 
law, the river-spoilers have not @ leg to stand 
ou. They rely for immunity on the want of 
unity in their opposents, The interest of one 
man to destroy a river is so great, that it defies 
the infinitesimal interests of a hundred thousand 
men to protect the stream. Supposing that a 
manufacturer suved 10,0001, a year by the 
jabsolate contamination of a great river. To 
say that 10,000 persons were endamaged to 
the extent of a each per annum might 
be difficult to prove, but is a very conceivable 
|supposition, Bat whether it were ten, or 
twenty, or a hundred thousand people,—each of 
whom suffered this positive injury, say in cost of 
| bringing pure water from a distance, in failure 

of crops, or in any other mode,—the individual 
| interest of each would be so small, in proportion 
| to the individual interest of the manufacturer, 
that he might safely count t their com. 
bining to fight him, For the fight would not be 
a matter of*right, but a matter of purse. To 
establish the common right, fought from court 
| to courtup to the House of Peers, would involve 
an expense as to the incurring of which the 
| manufacturer would feel quite safe against the 
community, The misohiet must be very grave 
before the mass would move. F'rom one it must 
run to two, three, ten, or more of damage 
per head before this would the case. In 
any case, it would only be when one or two 





|individuals, residex.t "proprietors, mayors of 
towns, candidates for i¢ honours, or the like, 
| were driven to bell and to call on the 





public to support them in the contest which they 
commenced, that the great foulers of the streams 
would have any cause to fear that they must 
actually confine themselves within the limits 
of undoubted legal right. 

As to the fact that no man can have a legal 
right to foul ariver, we think it cannot be gravely 
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valleys are proper! irrigated, 
wil owanet will have to be compensated, 
mach as this was admitted by certain provisions 
of the first Public Health Bill of 1872, 
they were subsequently withdrawn. 

absolute fouling of the stream, 8o as 
it unfit for the use of lower down its 
course, we believe that any length of 
time for which the has been ui 

can justify the nuisance. It is a very ancient 
it maxim, nullum tempus ocowrrit Samay 
ia, no prescription of time holds against the crown. 
may be ed as the natural con. 
servator of our rivers. The Thames is the king’s 
highway as much asthe Dover-road, We cannot 
that any bench of judges should rule 
that it was within the range of individual privi- 
lege to destroy the one any more than the other. 

The principle that nuisances are not to be 
tolerated underlies all our socia! legislation. The 
only question allowed to be open is, what con- 
stitutes a nuisance. It is probable that this 
question has been complicated by legislation. 
It may prove that the definition by Act of Par- 
liament, of certain nuisances, may be held to 
condone the cotamission of offences nob so de. 
fined. Weare far from saying that such is the 
case. We think that an able and’ experienced 
lawyer would hesitate to give an ex cathedra 
opinion on the subject. But it is in the chapter 
of possibilities, Of course if such a legal im- 
munity has been unintentionally-created, the 
power that has done the wrong must find the 
remedy. The breadth given ‘originally by the 
common law to the term nuisance must not be 
narrowed by trick. 

With regard to the second and more insidious 
party of the opponents of the Bill, it is probable 
that their dpposition will be limited to such 
criticisms of detail as would wear out the time 
or patience of the Legislature, or render the 
Bill, if passed, practically inoperative. One 
important point has been indicated, which, of 
course, can be readily met in the definitions 
attached to the Bill. That is, that the placing 
of rubbish so near to a stream that by floods, 
wind, or any other accidental causes, it may be 
swept into the stream, must be brought clearly 
under the penalties of the Act. Another in- 
sidious mode of opposition is to raise the cry of 
“No dtntralisation.” That means, as far as 
engineering operations are concerned, “ No 
efficient improvement.” So long as each petty 
union or parish is left to ite own devices in 
matters of great national importance, and the 
ed mana; mt of which depends on the 

nowledge of the physical and geological cha. 
racter of great natural districts of coun 
long nothing useful willbe done. The 
health, w , and decency'are in the minority ; 
of that there can be but little doubt. It is only 
by organisation that they can be able to bear np 
against the crushing weiglit of reluctant in- 
activity. All our of the Public Health 
measures ‘is definitive on this point. In detail, 
the health inapeetor, or the sani engineer, 
will everywhere be beaten, unless it be made 
clear that each special case is a constituent part 
of oue great whole. As each sewer, or series of 
sewers, forms but a portion of the channel 
through which a great watershed sends its rain- 
fall to the sea; as each affluent is a component 
— the river system which it feeds; as the 

iom of each union from pestilence is the 
condition of public safety ; so is the 
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of the entire question of water supply, — bai 
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: painters, | » and. architects of. 
England ; peg pr paranoia 
favourably compare, in design and execution, 
wee te cree er ee of the medallic 
art, f the existence of this truly national 
work, the deputy-master could scarcely be igno- 
rant, seeing that the Wyons—father, son, and 
nephows— and G, G. Adams, at different times 
and employed by the Mint, have been, one or other 
the Pelasgic remains of Greece, proves the very | of them, continuously at work on the medals of 
high antiquity of the work. The lower chamber | the Art-Union for five-and-twenty years, and 
is circalar, with a diamoter of 20 ft., and is} would hardly fail to show at the Mint, from time 

ly excavated in the tufa rock, and partly | to'time, proofs of the works they had in hand, 
ilt of © blocks of tufa. Here is the iron 
door mentioned above, and the spring which 
sprang up to enable St. Peter to baptise his 
ots » than gaolers and forty other men. It Ye fitted up as 
Pi ee at : an oratory. The upper chamber ig oblong, 30 ft. 
i > oe 
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‘THE DISCOVERIES IN THE TROAD, 


Ow Thursday, the 24th nJt., Dr. Schliemann read 
® paper at a meeting of the Society of Anti. 
qaaries, on “The Discovery of Homeric Troy,” 
and was most warmly received, He gave a 
general outline of his investigations, with which 
our readers have long been familiar. At the 
close of his most interesting account, 

The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, who was 
present, was invited to open the discussion, and 
in the course of an admirable address said, I 
think our debt, as sorte Dr. Schliemann, is 
really independent of the correctness or incor. 
rectness of his opinions, We owe a debt to him 
for his devotion and for his example-—a debt 
which could never be cancelled even if he were 
to fail in the proof of any of his conclusions. 
Bat I must also say it appears tome, endeayour- 
ing to look calmly at the matter, that Dr. 
Schliemann’s main conclusion is exceedingly 
difficult to shake. I myself have for many 
years been very strongly what may be called a 
believer in Homer and the Homeric poems, as far 
as regards their poetical unity and as far as re. 
gards their historical character, in the highest 
sense of history—that is, as regards the maunera 
and institutions of mankind. Bat with respect 
to the question of the facte of the poems as dis- 
tinguished from the manners, the institutions, 
and the characters described, on this matter my 
mind has been altogether open, and, I think, to 
somo extent impartial. I am bound to say, also, 
I have always had the impression—I do not 
know whether Dr. Schliemann shares it or not— 
that it is extremely difficult as to certain details 
to reconvile the topographical features of th: 
Plain of Troy, us it now exists, with the to; 
graphy described in the “Iliad.” I have never 
been able fully to embrace the opinion current 
until quite recently that Banarbashi was the 
site’ of Troy; for it.was quite impossible to re- 
concile that site with the distance from the sea 
and to bring together the natnral featares of the 
place with the described features of the poem. 
But I do not see by what arguments are 
to be met tif proofs adduced by Dr. 
Schliemann in favour of Hissarlik. He has shown 
indubitably that at a great depth below “the 
surface he has found the remains of a city of a 


by 22 ft., and about 16 ft. in height, and is con- 
atracted with largé masses of stone of the time 






rs cor; of the kings, withoat cement. It has a vault of 
cs - ¢ travertine, On the cornice, in front of this 
| eae or. ; chamber, is in inscription, with the names of the 
consuls of the time of Tiberias, recording the 
fact of its having been rebuilt; but the walls of 
the lower chamber, being considered as founda- 
tions only, were not altered. A uncompli- 
was | mentary insinnation as to the thickness of St. 
Peter's skull is made by “the Church” when 
she points out a deep indentation on the stone- 
work of the prison as having been made by the 
head of the Prince of the Apostles, when thrust 
against the wall by a brutal gaoler, 
Rome. 



















COINS: MEDALS. 


“Tur Fifth Annual Report of the Deputy- 
Master of the Mint” has lately appeared, and a 
glance at its pages leads us to deplore the still- 
delayed provision of commodious premises, and 
adequate machinery, for supplying the ever- 
increasing Aouad ton fresh coin in this country 
and the colonies. It is nothing less than a 
disgrace to England that its Mint has “ machinery 
more obsolete and ineflicient han that of any 
mint in Europe, not excepting that at Constanti- 
nople”’; and that, “whereas foreign countries 
with large metallic circulations, each as France 
and Germany, possess many mints, the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies depend for Imperial 
coinage on the London Mint alone, aided by its 
branches at Sydney and Melbourne, from which 
gold coin only is issued.” 

One result of this has been that, “in September 
last it beoame necessary to suspend tho opera. 
tions of the department for a period of six weeks, 
in order that the machinery might be again put 
under repair, notwithstanding that a similar 

suspension, for twelve weeks, had taken place 

wall thereof, was in a corridor passing in} in the previous year.” In consequence of this, 

two directi nd i-|a large supply of pence and halfspence being 

i required for the London district, it was found 

necessary to have recourse to Mosars, Heaton & 

Sons, of Birmingham, for help; and a contract 

was eutered into with them for a hundred tons of 

coin, of which the nominal value was 41,9621., 

involving, of course, a great increase of expense, 
from having to put out the work, 

We may remark, incidentaily, that the coins 
struck at Birmingham, under this contract, bear 
the Mint-mark, “ H,” on the reverse, under the 
date, to distinguish them from those made at 
the Mint; and this confirms the belief which 
most persons entertained, that a confession of 

large of these “ 1H” marked coins, which ap- 
riginal in the papers some time since, was a 
The present arrangements of the. machinery 
fit the Mint render it impossible to strike at one 
renene : ) time more than one kind of metal, or one deno. 
pi / » triangle. The} mination of coin, The supply of silver coin 
mt during 1874 was quite inadequate, and explains 
why one had as much difficulty in finding six- 
pores 29 Son momen with the broom in Mr. 
iMaia’s picture, 

In a tract of eighty pages, exactly two are 
devoted to a “ History of Medals,” the deputy- | as a thing so extremely rare and valuable as_ 
master, no doubt, viewing the subject with an|approach in character the precious metals. 
economical rather than an wsthetio feeling: The | Again, with reapect to its non-appearance pire 
notice of medallic art ranges from a Syracusan | Dr. Schliemann’s objects, we must bear in 

i ilisti that it is an extremely perishable metal w: 








enta, that the building was commenced by 
Ancos Martius (B.C. 640), from whom it received 
the name Mamertine, Mamers being an older 
form of Mars avd Martius; and that it was en- 
by Servius Tullius (B.C. 578); but they 
of the extent of the ure. 







































to be seen in the Vioolo del Ghettarello, and 
which Canina sup to be the remains of 
shops round the foram of Julius Cwsar. Getting, 
then, on the inside of these arches, which are 
formed of large blocks in the style of the time 
of Servius Tullins, a mandescended into a vaulted 
chamber dark-as night, formerly butcher's 
storehouse, and thence through an opening in 
the floor to a lower and still more loathsome 
dungeon; here was a are in the floor, and 
beneath it was darkness. He went not down, 
but passed on to another chamber, in form a tra. 
and having gore through a gap in the 

























































a city which underwent a sudden and violent 
destraction by means of fire,—and so far he is in 
entire and iudubitable accordance with Trojan 
and Homeric traditions. Looking farther into 
the details of Dr. Schliemaun’s discoveries and 
the details of the Homeric poem, in almost every 
point on which I have Kad the opportunity of 
instituting a comparison there is a w ly 
precise correspondence between the facts of the 
poem and the evidence afforded by the objects 
which he has discovered in the recesses he bas 
unveiled. One of the most important pieces of 
evidence is that which relates to the use of 
metals, and in this great department the dis- 
coveries correspond with the resentations of 
Homer. It is undoubted that Dr, Schliemann 
has discovered objects manufactured of copper, 
while, on th® other hand, he has not found a 
trace. of iron in Troy. 1 am not quite certain 
from my recollection of the text now, but do not 
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wed | exposed to the influence of and it 
would not, therefore, be surprising , if every foot 
that iron relics 


ites 


potter's 


think Homer ever speaks of the use of , 
Troy. He speaks of iron in his own time, } 
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certain size and a certain advance in civilisstion— ~~ 







time 
was 
tion 


which included the Lycians, Moosians, the Dar. 


of the reign of Sesostris, or Rameses LL, 
the time when there was a strong combina. 


of the Assyrians and Khita, or Hittites, 


daniang, and the people of Asia Minor, to check 
Egyptian power. Therefore, in the fifteenth 


eeutury before Christ the name of the Dardanians 


still was in possession of the plain of Troas; and 


Troy 


did not yet exist, because afterwards their 


historical names are blended. It is therefore 
qnite plain that you cannot undertake to throw 


back 


the Troy of Priam to such a remote an- 


tiguity as Dr, Schliemann is disposed to claim 


for i 


t, and I think if he gets an antiquity of 


1,300 or 1,400 years before Christ he ought to be 


very 


well satisfied, 








THE RATEABILITY OF OXFORD 


UNIVERSITY LANDS, 


A» Act of Parliament is in progress declaring 


thet 


all the land and buildinga within the Uni- 


versity of Oxford, which are now by Jaw 
exempted from being rated to the relief of the 


poor, shall in future be rateable to the relief of 


the poor in the same way as any other rateable 
property within the University; and for this 


pa 
vo 


Christ Church Oollege is to be deemed 
one of the colleges of the University. The 


University, with ite colleges, halls, and lands, 
whether such lands are in the occupation of the 


Univ 


ersity, or of any member, or professor, or 


officer of the University, in right of such mem. 
bership or office, is to be deemed to be a separate 


By 





IMPROVEMENTS AT BRADFORD. 
the demolition of the buildings in and 


around Union.passage, one of the few remaining 


linke 


that connected new with old Bradford will 


be removed, and in a very short time New 
Darley-street, with its spacious frontages and 
commanding architecture, will have obliterated 
all trace of this ancient landmark, 


At 
bo be 


shops 


the bottom of New Darley-street is about 
builé the Bradford Liberal Cinb-house, and 
and other business premises, The plans 


of the new buildings have been prepared by the 
architects, Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson, who 


have 


also in hand the plans for the shops to be 


4 r. Varley and Messrs. M. Rh 
this means arrangements have been made by 
which the whole of the buildings on the plot of 


on the adjoining plot of land, belonging 
Ps odes &. Son, 


land 


Darley-street, and Hustlergate will be of a 


bounded by Kirkgate, Queensgate, New 


uniform style of architecture, The plans which 
-sRosmaad weagrager for the Liberal Olub show a 
neat in the Italian style, without any 
eller of ornamentation, except at the 


“fie 
i 


to Hustlergate and Bank-street, and at 
entrance to the Club-house in 
at both of which places something 








{ war there 
was no Troy. Now, Dardanus’s name is found 
in Egyptian inscriptions, whose chronology has 
now attained a considerable degree of fixity, of 
the time of the nineteenth Egyptian dynasty, 
which may be stated to have begun somewhere 
about the fifteenth contury before Obrist. 
accession of Rameses Il, may be placed about 
half 2 century afverwards, or vay at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century before Obrist. That, 
however, will not be quite long’ evough for the 
parpeses of Dr. Schliemann. 
that, according to the Ngyptian inscriptions, the 


The 


It isa curious fact 


















represent an amount 

The construction is being 

‘Taylor & Hargreaves themselves, who make their 
own bricks from on the 6 
wood, dress stone, mortar, and’ 
deal of this work by steam. 

son ia the clerk 


& Longley are the architects. 


Tr is said re serious rift has recently dis- 


closed itself in this famons breakwater. The 
yuter portion reaching nearly half across the 
pier, or mole, bag parted from the inner half of. 
the structure, which remains quite firm. T 
rent thus made varies from 2 in. to nearly 1 
wide, and it is reported that the detached ou 
portion may be seen to move with the heavi 
tide or swell outside, Steps have been taken 
farrest the possible ontshoot of the concrete, 
Certain gaps or interstices were originally lef! 
in the 27-ton conerete blocks of which the mol 
is bnilt, and strong teak piles have now bee: 
driven into these holes, and are connected b 
cbains with the inner and secure portions of th 
pier. As far as the cause of the disaster is con 
cerned, it is supposed by some that the force of 
the surge, or the suction of the ground swell that 
sweeps round the coast, has drawn away a 
part of the rubble base on which the concrete 
blocks rested, Others imagine that the action 
of the tides and currents bas been of a sufficiently’ 
soouring nature to fetch away the sand or shel 
uldbris on which the rabble was thrown. Th 
former supposition is more probable, 



















inquiries are first related :-— ie 
“The domestic fire acts as # yen, which 
draws in the air of the etreet, } 
filth of the street, for deposit on 
clothes, and furniture. A lady living near the 
drive in Hyde Park stated that she could write 
her name twice a day on the dust on her piano 
that is to say, in summer time, when, there 
comparatively few fires and little soot. The rate 
of acoamulation on the skin may be observed 
well-to-do people, who have to wash their 
and faces two or three times a day to maintain 
cleanliness; and as to clothes, by an increased 
rate of expense of washing. he estimated 
‘washing bill of the metropolis is upwards of 
5,000,0001. per annum. As to the special 
sanitary effect of the chief ingredient of the filth 
of the street, it is found that the gaseous pro- 
dacts of putrid and decomposed horse-dung par- 
take in a greater or less degree of the 
character of t! from the human fmoces, In 
urban districts, which have been well drained, 
with proper self-cleansing sewers, and freed from 
emanations from them, fever, nevertheless, has 
been found to lurk in those quarters where the 
sarface paving aud the surface cleansing ia bad, 
especially amongst the children who are much 
out in the streets, and who, from their habit 
of playing with street dirt, and their lower sta- 
ture, are more within the influence of low 
surface emanations than adults. Oo the other 
hand, the extension of impermeable paving 
alone, other conditions as to drainage, Ac., re- 
maining the same, has been attended with a 
marked reduction of malarious disease. The 
greater part of the dirt deposited on the skin, 
which constitutes the visible filth and squalor 
of the lower class ofthe population in towns, 
is considered to be chiefly composed of street 
or road mud, or of pulverised dung. The effect 
of the deposit of dirt on the skin is displayed by 
the effect of its effectual removal by ab. 
lutions with tepid water, This has been marked 
in the instance of some 
the assemblage of dirty chil 
atmosphere so offensive, and attended by so much 
illness to the teachers as well as to the children, 
‘that for their protection, as well as for the pro- 
tection of the teachers, it was found necessary 
‘to havo recourse to ablution with tepid water as 
a means of prevention, and thus the condition off 
the atmosphere was considerably freshened, and 
the health of the children and of the teachers 
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DISPOSAL OF TOWN SEWAGE, 

True Looal Government Board, wishing to 
obtain recent andj reliable information as to some 
of the modes of dealing with town sewage now 
in use, have digected special inquiries into the 
practical efficiency of prominent systems of 
sewage disposal in operation—namely, sewage 
farms and sewage irrigation, sewage filtration 
through land, and sewage clarification by treat- 
ment with chemicals, and deposition in tanks,— 
selected works which have been in operation 
some time will be examined and reported upon. 
Mr. Clare Sewell Reed, M.P., Parliamentary 
Secretary; Mr. Robert Rawlinson, 0.B., Chiof 
Inspector to the Board; and Mr. 5. F. Smith, 
Assistant Inspector, have been depated to the 
work, The inspections and inquiries will be 
extended through the autumn, the return being 
completed as soon as practicable. 

Jt may be hoped that we shall now obtain 
some definite information, 






















































A NEW STREET FROM HOLBORN TO THB) 
STRAND, 

Tue Strand District Board of Works are 
taking steps to secure the construction of a 
new street between Holborn and the Strand. 
The subject was discussed at their meeting last 
woek, when it was urged that the proposed new 
street could be made at a comparatively small 
cost, and would be a great improvement by 
clearing away a great number of crowded and 
unhealthy dwellings iu the neighbourhood of 
Clure-market. The following resolation, pro. 
posed by Mr. Fowler, was carried unanimously 
“That in view of the completion of the new 
Law Courts, and no provision being made fora 
direct line of street from Holborn to the Strand, 
and the growing negessity for sach communica. 
tion, the Metropolitan Board of Works be memo. 
rialised to construct a new line of street either 
through Gate-street, Lincoln's-inn-fields, Clare. 
market, or some other desirable route, and carry 
the same out as a metropolitan improvement, 
and that the St. Giles’s and Holbora District 
Boards be requested to co-operate with this 
Board to attain this important object.” 


Land in Borkshire.—The Barton Court 
Estate, near Hangerford, Berks, 


about 2,500 acres, and 








pretentious in the way of architectural | 120, 


is to be attempted, 
immense 
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ae and serious injuries to the health, may 
prevented, 





Mal.Administrative Conditions Productive of 


Public Insecurity and Waste. respect 

‘The mass of direct evils, annoyances, and in- | materials and to chief ‘new methods of | condition of an expensive local ad. 
ee fall, not upon ee neo: tog lately need and tried algo common penn og 
e on the line of Oheapsi at wi eo A ‘ greater ah oanre surface, 
re Pa It is to be r mind that the essential , paving, cleansing of the streets, 





owners of the 12,000 vehicles ing daily along 
it, They fall not upon the eapliopers, but upon 

‘the passengers, who are estimated at three. 
quarters of a million, a ten times greater number 
passing through the City daily than the total 
number of ite inhabitants. 

“In answer to inquiries as to the experience on 
this line, one of the shopkeepers in Cheapside 
stated that he belicved that asphalte was less 
slippery than the granite pavement. When the 
pavement was of granite, the falls of horses 
before that shop were about three a day, whereas 
sinoe the asphalte there had only been about two 
in a day,—tvhat is to say, out of some fifty acci- 
dents daily along that line. Bat as to those three 
or those. two regular fulls daily, had he made no 


f 
qualities for our: avement are porf th the increasing trafic of the ino 
impermeability,” wiity, smoothnese, metropolis, a eek 
tenacity for wheelétraction ; granulated, rough. i iy 
ness for horse-traction, and noiselessness. granite dust, to be on poe orn 

The committee arrive at a very favourable | clothes, furniture, and houses of the tion 5 
opinion as to asphalte :— 

“The absonce of auy returns of the traffic on hhgalth, especially to an exten! 
the lines payed with the Limmer and other ‘garded of 
asphaltes, prevents the like comparison being 
made in respect to them, but they each present 
examples of durability greatly in advance of the 
granite. At the same rate of wear as the 
granites, sofaras they could be compared, the 
chief specimens of the aspbaltes would bave dis-| have a pernicious effect in he 
appeared. The astonishing relative durability | reepect and the moral status of the wage 
reprerentation to the local authorities, or to those | of the chief of these materials is accompanied by} classes of the population; that the excossive 
who had charge of the roads? No, he had not. | a relative reduction of the amount of abraded noise occasioned by vehicular traffic over the 
The horses wore not his, and so neither he nor|dust such as is ground off the granite, and| common pavements is a cause of suffering to 
other shopkeepers appeared to have been moved especially from the” Macadam roads on West- | invalids, occasions doors and windows to be shut 
by the scenes of daily aniwal suffering to make | minster Bridge, to the extent of upwards of four} to keep it out, and ventilation to be obstracted. 
any effort for ite prevention. Very recently it | inches annually, producing that dust which is 6o We find, moreover,— 
appears that the slipping along that line on peculiarly irritating and ivjurions to the respira. That on an average upwards of two hundred 
account of ite “greasy” condition, occasioned | tory organs. This tenacity of the matorial is| persons are annually killed, and upwards of ten 
an outcry for better cleansing, when this outery accompanied by a feeling almost of elasticity to|fimes that namber mainiéd or injured in the 
was mot in a manner which, if it were culpably | the tread of the foot, and yet ® great non. | strects of the metropolis, the greatest proportion 
clumsy, might be malice, for the street was so conductibility of vibration or of sound. Thero}of which injuries occur on what are called 
flooded with water av to muke the entire reed. | is loss of ‘sonority’ than in the granite tram-| greasy daya,’or days of excessive slipperiness, 
way “a slop.” The security to the horses was, | ways ; the noise of the wheels is suppressed, | occasioned by defective cleansing ; 
however, at once complete ; but there was an in- | and only aclack\ ofthe horses’ shoes is heard.” | That such conditions of bad cleansing and 
convenience to the shopkeepers from that ‘slop, | The conclusions of the Metropolitan Sanitary | defective mothods and bad paving are the oc- 
end on a petition from them it was discontinued ; | Commission the drainage works of the|casion of excessive cruelty, accidents, and 
that is, the safety of the passengers and the | metropolis, a to be applicable to its street | injuries to horses, and fractures to vebicles ; 
horses were eacrificed, and continued excessive | and road works :—'The more the investigation] That the best means of preventing such acei- 
cruelty to horses was maintained, and a most | advances, the more is it apparent that the pro- dents, by better applications of supplies of 
valuable material, discredited, on account really, | gressive improvement and proper execution of | water for cleansing the streets, are tho same 
as it would appear, of a mere ignorance of ad. | this class of public works, together with the ap- that are needed for the better protection of life 
ministration and inaptitude in cleansing. pliances of hydraulic engineering, cannot be | and property from fire in houses ; 

The great vehicular interest, and the far|reasonably expected to be dealt with inciden.| That the economical and efficent application 
greater interest of foot-passengers whose lives | tally or collaterally to ordinary occupation, or | of art and scientific means of relief is frustrated 
and property are exposed, and who are subjected | even to connected professional pursuits, but re-| by tho conditions of the fragmentary areas of 
to continued terrors and annoyances, are evidently quire a degree of ial study, which not only | independent, obscure, an virtually irresponsible 
nurepresented, and left without effective pro- | places them bey’ the sphere of the discussion | local administrations, under which the metro. 
teotion. of popular administrative bodies, but beyond | polis is placed ; which give, for example, one main 

The case will be found to be clear for a wider | that of ordinary professional engineering and /thoronghfare from east to west to fourteen 
and more skilled representation on the part of | architectural practice. In justification of this} vestries or independent authorities, of "which 
the public, and for a competent and more general | conclusion, and to show the evil of the perverted | the Corporation is only one, @od another line 
responsibility than is practicable by non-scientific | application of names of high general professional | from north to south to thirteen each 
bodies like the overseers or vestrymen, Some] antbority, we might adduce examples of the} being charged with only one mile of line ; 
of the surveyors and other officers appear to be most defective works which have received their | which divide some streets longitudinally between 
in advance of their work, but when amendments sanction, All the improvements which the | different parishes, one cleansing or paving the 
have been suggested to them they have declared } public have yet obtained in this branch of public} street at one time, and one at another, ina 
that it was of no use to propose them, as it was} works have noon the result of the ial and | manner detrimental to both ; and 
beyond the capacity of their boards to entertain | undivided practical attention of we |-qualified} What the first and essential step to any effec. 
them. But the administrative areas are in con- | paid officers; and it appears to us that farther | tive and economical improvement is to get vid of 
ditions of mere barbarism and ignorance as to es must be woe pc the same means, | these disorderly and digcreditable administative 
road formation, cleansing, and maintenance, and | and that one of the chief objects of fature ad- | conditions—which exist at the expense of life and 
in such small and fragmentary patches as to| ministrative arrangements must be to secure, | limb, and health, and comfort of the populatioa, 
preclade economical applications of science and t, and enco’ the zealous undivided and the freedom of traffic of the m ‘ 
urt requisite for the purpose.” attention and efficient labour of such officers.”” 

Strong allegations are rife as to the pre- 


The incoherent and obstractive condition of 
the local administrative arrangements of the | dominance of the sinister interests of contractors 


metropolis will appear on consideration of a 
tabular view, presented by Mr. Sharp, showing | against improvements, It may be so, and in 
the division of the main thoroughfares amongst | the absence of effective secu for a correct 
independent vestries or other local authorities. | expenditure of the public rates, it is very likely which they 
As a summary,—from Hammersmith to Bow is| to be so; but we have not the means, nor have 
about 10 miles, and is under 10 authorities; from | we deemed it our province, to inquire as to the 
Hammersmith to Kast India Docks is about | foundation for such allegations. Moreover, we 
11} miles, and is under 13 authorities; from | have the conviction, that however pure may be 
Stamford-hill to Tooting Graveney is about] the expenditure in intent, an efficient and econo- | i 
10 miles, and is under 9 authorities; from High- | mical administration is oiaeaerete in such 
gate to Tooting Graveney is about 11 miles, and | narrow areas as those to w! it is left unaided 
is under 6 authorities; from Highgate to Nor-| and ur arded by any fitting experience, 
wood gra neny and is under 9 seg Tr The following are the 
from Upper Clapton to Roeham tom gate, * . * 
mond Perk, is about 13 miles, and is under 14 General Condlusions arrived at. 
; from Cricklewood to Putney Bottom | “On a review of the information collected by 
I about 12 miles, and is under 7 authorities. the Committee on the common methods of form- 
is to say, 77 miles of thoroughfare are under i and 
_of 68 vyestries or independent 
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classes, who have little means of 

washing themeelves to remove it; that 
vations of the conditions of personal filth 

and squalor, besides being detrimental * h, 
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y matter of any kind, 
sort must be removed 


varying nature of the aggre- 
. | gates, and I ft a one-third to one- 
aggregates aro those which can be| twentieth of coment, but the ’ 
most readily made into a congrete resembling 
in toxtare and stracture the natural conglomerate 
stones,—that is, it should be of all sizes and 
forms, angular and coarse fractured, so as to fit 
well together, and having all spaces between | stairs, and other special work, one-fifth or one. 
large pieces filled with smaller particles, and | sixth cement is used, in order to induce a more 
leaving no interstices. rapid setting and strengthening, to ensure a 
The materials most readily falfilling these} thorough coating to every particle, and that 
conditions are old bricks, tiles, and pottery, rock | there may be no unfilled spaces ; one-eighth of 
and quarry refuse, slag and clinkers all brokeu | cement is sufficient for wall building. A larger 
by Drake’s patent stono-breaker, whigh, having | proportion may be considered waste. «»  _- 
been designed expressly for this purpose, pro-| A few mouths ago a piece of concrefa Wa 
duces fragments of various sizes from abvut | shown to me as a sample of good rich co 
1} inch cubes down to particles the size of coarse | The joint of cement between the pieceso 
sand, With this material only a minimum of | was from } in. to 1 in. in thickness. I ¢pmite 
cement is -required, sufficient to form a thin| remark that if the best conorete is a solic 




















crete is one-eighth, and this is the proportion 
that is almost invariably used. For roofs, floors, 






limited, and in modern times has almost ceased, 
because of the length of nired rag een 
gaining strength. Bot the recen ‘ge 
in the cost of Portland cement led to 

, and to the usé of the best limes 
ee concretes, with greater success 
Selenitic cement prepared from lias and other 
hydraulic limes used together with a small pro- 
, of Portland cement, has been found to 

* make good wall-building concrete at a cheaper 
ps and almost as quick vetting, strong, and 
in other respects as entire Portland cement 


In districts where the best lias ia found, it has 
been used without \the selenitio process; but, 
togethor with Portlaud cement, producing very 

strong, excellent, and cheap walls. But the use 
of these limes in combination with Portland 
cement should only be attempted by those who 
thoroughly understand and know chemically and 
practically the exact conditions, proportions, and 
application ni for successful use, 
‘cement, however, is now #0 well and 
honestly made, by #0 many good manufacturing 
firms, is so easily tested, aud its correct treat. 
ment and use are so well and widely known,—and 
~ there is, besides, such a wide margin of strength 
in its fayour, as commonly applied in concrete 
bailding,—thatonly ordinary careand intelligence 
are required to ensure success in its use for all 
purposes of concrete building. 

The various well-known mechanical and 
chemical testa are very valuable when it is 

, required to ascertain the exact strength and 
* quulities of a sample of cement for a certain 
special purpose, or to prove a suspected cement. 

‘he best and most easily applied working test is 
to make up into concrete, in the proportions that 
are to be used in the actual work, some of the 
coment and segregate that are upon the site for 
use. A few hours are enough to enable an 
experienced workman to detect if anything is 
wrong in the mixture, and if any defect is sus- 

the cement should at once be subjected 

to the usual mechanical and chemical tests. 

But at least a week is required for these rough 
concrete test blocks to prove to engineer, archi- 

tect, or employer that the concrete is quite good 

and dependable, and in the meantime the blocks 
should not be handled or disturbed in any way. 
Much harm is done, time wasted, and annoyance 
caused by the habit of inexperienced persons in 
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adhesion, thus making the strongest possible | of gravel has not beeo carried to a great extent 
concrete without waste of cement, and leaving | in this sample. The water used for mixing con- 
no interstices for percolation of water through | crete should be clean. It is possible to destroy 
the concrete, much of the strength of cement by using dirty 

Old pottery and tiles and vitrified fire-bricks, | or pollated water, Sea-water bas not been found 
old building bricks, aud stones that break with | injurious, but is supposed to delay the setting. 
rough fractures, make the strongest concrete, as | Respecting the quantity of water to be used 
broken, proved by Mr. Grant’s, Mr. Kircaldy’s,| there is more danger to be apprehended from 
and numerous other teste. using less than from using more than the right 

Flints and other stones breaking with smooth | quantity. The correct quantity of water is of 
fractures, and also slag, make concrete a little | course sufficient to convert the cement into a 


concrete, A fragmentary slag is produced at/to adhere all the particles of the aggregate, 
the Middlesbrough iron work, by running the | With absorbent aggregates extra water must be 
molten slag as it leaves the furnaces on to re-/nsed, or the absorbent maferials should be 
volving discs, upon which jets of water play, thus | watered before mixing with cement begins, 
causing the slag to break up into small pieces | Allowance must’be made for evaporation in hob 
about the size of almonds and Spanish nuts. With | weather. 

this fragmentary slag, we have constructed sowe| 1 have seen concrete that had apparently 
of the most satisfactory concrete buildings yet | sufficient water when mixed utterly spoiled by 
done. New master’s houses at Marlborough | rapid evaporation under @ hot sun. Unléss so 
College (Mr. Street, architect) were built with| much water were used as to wash away tho 
broken flint, concrete, and lamp chalk packing. cement, or make it so thin as to canee it to run 
Many stones too soft and liable to decay, if used | through the aggregate (which is almost too 
as ordinary building-stones, make excellent | absurd to consider possible with some workmen), 
concrete, the cement protecting them from the | the only danger from too much water is to delay 
influence of weather; and many of them con. | the setting, because the cement must first exade 
taining metallic oxides and large proportions of | the excess of water not required for bydration. 
soluble silica appear to unite chemically with the | I prefer concrete mixed by hand, as it is impor. 
cement and form ulmost indestructible hydro- | tant to have the materials all mixed dry before 
silicates, mixing with water. Orystallisation or setting 


place burnt clay ballast. It has the same ad- | and as little time as possible spent in thoroughy 
vantages of tough surfaces, absorbent nature and | mixing and placing into the mould or apparatus 
variety in sizes; but before using this material | after water has been added. There are any 
it is necessary to prove that it is thoroughly well }various concrete-mixing machines, most of them 
burnt. Stiff clays may be burnt with ut five | being unnecessarily complicated, the best being 
pecks of coal to the yard cube of ballast ; but | plain revolving cylinder working horizontally, 
light, loose, and shaley clays require more coal; | Concrete mixed in machites is genera: 






























































































Which _ 
has been found sufficient to give a coafing of 
cement to each particle of repeap é gravel con. * 

tl 









conting around every particle, and give continuous | of neat cement, then the adulteration by means 


strong, but still stronger than rounded gravel | thin paste that shall completely coat and cause 


Next in order of merit, after broken bricks, I| begins at once with the addition of the water, - 


> 


some can hardly be burnt with double tho| mixed after the addition of water. % 
{ pete sd poking 1 coment ee pare quantity of coal, That most excellent concrete | same reason that the concrete should be at rest, rs 
e y tick site iguh-weehs Amer cam be made with burnt clay, you can see by | in the place it is to occupy permanently, as soon 
. ne q an Te ae re on tS | xa ~ some pieces before you, which have | as possible after mixing, no ramming should bo | 
Bsa al taeee anol 208 i : ve | been cut from the concrete of my house during | allowed. At once on being placed into the mould 
Sircagrt os ecto Aa Pp mernemrch a. alterations. The cost of making clay ballast is | it should be prodded and compacted to the sur- 
quainted oe rote) t, sr be ~ | from 1s. to 28. 6d. per cubic yard. Land, water, or |faces, around and between packings, around 
pena crc fg ahs hess t ly-ground, ssetting | sea gravels are the most extensively used of all | flues, &c., and should then be left undisturbed to 
Comen: the * pe Solan ooh garry t | Comereteaggregates; although, for reasons stated, | take full advantage of the setting powers of the 
ome ion a ~ ithe pron mits ooo i se I hold them to be inferior to some other aggre-|cement. Where ramming is used, not only is 
cement, Ghia Righest: resnlio: when rier men gates, they all make exceedingly good concretes. | the setting interfered with, but the adhesion is 
showing "ir nde gy a arto ta a The flat and angular land gravels, from not | destroyed, of the comparatively new concrete. 
rons en rag inf “arbgpa ager tu being go much rounded and posted by attrition,| There remains one other point to notice re- 
rest rg Hoey cs § Prperee we? | make the soundest concrete’, provided they are | specting materials, viz., “packing” or “core. 
ay ‘seared we ange ne gat sane | free from loam or clay. The addition of a suffi-| filling.” This consists in the placing of 
gtenad Po aneat,, bat, whist |CMt quantity only of clean sharp sand, to fill | pieces of bard materials—stones, slag, old brick, 
. Fess acco , panera Door wick | the between tho larger rounded pieces, | &c., into the midst of the concrete in the walls , 
proved in conorete, Coment | makes the best gravel cuureve; but care must | when building. The object of using | 
Ke be taken, that too much sand is not nsed, other-|is economy. In walls made of concrete only, $ 
wise the distribution of comentiis somuch greater | the proportion of cement to the whole bulk of 
: that a larger proportion is required. Care must | the wall is i 
3 also be taken that very fine sand be not used atall, 
Y for this is simply an adulteration of the cement, | i proportion xe 
that will cause very poor concrete. Where| cement to the bulk of g is reduced ha 
sand cannot be easily ubtained, good and strong | one-twelftk. There is also economy in labour; 
concrete is made with round gravel only. The|the quantity of mixed concrete being less, very 
cement, uniting the particles of gravel only, is| little careis required in the uee of packing to 
not diluted or over distributed by sand, but | ensure as firm adhesion between the rl 
Se tae Parton ot razah Shale potate of | Gomcnetn. a0 ‘between, fhe ’ 
hema grin This Lint Sata been | crete itself. It is “Hy 
proved by testing to be capable of resisting | with Packing the concrete " 
much greater crushing force than ordinary bricks. ! sooner than if the wall wero Ae Bai) | 
. y ain. ? ¥ ears 
ee 

























CHARING OROSS APPROACH TO THE 

EMBANKMENT. . 
Ar the meoting of the Board of Works last 
tenders were received from the following 
firms for the formation of the Charing-cross 
h, the amounts of the respeotive tenders 
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to| Ir may interest some of our readers to know 
that there London 















PETER THE’GREAT'S “FURNITURE.” 


| : 













is now “on view” in some 
noteworthy articles of furniture, said to have 
formerly belon 















Czar, Peter of 
Coit of ecboor ally carved 
property of a BR nobleman, M. 
ac! 
the London Gexette of Monday, February 6th, 


ly, as affirmed, by the great Czar 8 
ce yea pie ig These aro now the 
. They pen alos, sd 

the fact of a notice oe appeared in 
1698, They afford o glimpse into the of 
lifo of the great Ozar, and ane warth-areale 



















‘ike ine 






















They are now, for a time, at 89, Great Russell. 
“* pated,vis, :— oo patreet Bloomsbury, pteviously to their removal to 
Btenens & Co 06 St. Petersburg. 
Bottereia #60 i700 0 0 Tn eae ' 
a e 
ia seat : T THE. SOIRER, ‘ 
of + dines, Oho Webster 21,600 0 0 A’ : 
oe Sees nearly, if not quite, ag much Nowell & it iso 20 ) Dear Mr, Borrox,--Do know Edwin 
of whatever it may be composed, a a 19,009 0 O last week to the Annual Soirée of the 
therefore lose nothing, but on the contrary Say ose iso? » tet tects, “to introduce me to the profession,” as he 
much, by the simple tastes of their cus- Willian 16059 0. @ * |aaid; but that was a joke, you know. Only, © 
” 4 une bed ? 4 you see, 1 atm just married to Edwin, who ’ 
ig the result when ‘such things are ay ee ; e780 oe = one us the most Fising —t shite 
governed merely by fashion, or the meen Mowlem & Co. |... "15/750 0 0 st 6 fession _& ee mayo, 4 4 
Fi ie bi ec portal ied ~ mr On tho motion of Mr. Richardson, seconded for tbe aoe nase i our neighbourhood oa 
vation of an individual taste on genuine grounds.) 1) M1, Preeman, Messrs, Mowlom & Co.'s tender | 8 
Fashion is always costly ; good taste need by no picked out as the best out of ever so many others, 
means be 60. was accepted. some of them by very distinguished architects ; 











pa was chairman of the committee, so ho 
ood all about it); and so he thought I should 
like to go with him to the professional entertain. 
ment, And it was all very nice, and we found 
things to look at, pictures and sideboards, Fda 
know, and large jars, and Japanese embroidery 
(Oh, those dear Japanese !), and one or two 
designs by Kdwin himself, which I thought 
beautiful ; and it was so interesting, you know, 
all the heads of the profession being there, to 
see the celebrated architect who restored my 
uncle the Archdeacon’s church so -beantifally,— 
Oh! so that you would never have wn 
again,—and the clever man who is going to turn | 
that shabby old St, Paul's inside out, and make 
it all as handsome as can be; and all those sort 
of people. Only I must say I do not think the 
architects’ wives seem to dress in any better 
taste than other people, as I should have 
thought they would. However, I was going to 
tell you, thatafter looking at the things upstairs a 
little, we heard there was to be music downstairs, 
and as I am very fond of music, we went down; 
and there, instead of anything nice to listen to, 
there was a regimente! band in the middle of the 
room, playing so loud, close to one’s ears, and 
playing just the same sort of things that they 
play in the parks and in the squares for tho 
nursery-maids to listen to. Really, you know, I 
began to feel quite valgar, as if 1 was a crowd 
in the park, And it seems to me if the archi- 
tects, who are artistic people, give an evening 
rty, they should do it in the same way 
hat other artistic people would, I am sure 
Lady Satsuma Ware, who has such a mania for 
old china, and gives what Edwin calls “msthetic” 
= (I do not know what that means, but I 
ope it is not slang), would never have a brass 
band in to Play polkas, and whateyer other 
trash they liked, for her guests to listen to. 
And Edwin says he saw in the Builder that 
when the French architects had a dinner 
together the other day, they had a nico 
little concert, all properly arrariged, and with 
superior performers, afterwards, ao that people 
could listen to it like sensible beings, and have 
something worth listening to. And why can't 
they do that at the architects’ soirées here; and 
have a little singing or playing that one would 
enjoy listening to, when people had dono walk- 
ing about and talking, instead of having a band 
making such a noise you can’t hear yourself 


CHARING.OROSS AND THE 
EMBANKMENT. 


Sin,—I have been a constant reader of the 
Builder since the first number, and always look 
to it for early information relative to the im- 
provements in London, There is a great im- 
provement about to be commenced at a 
cost, viz., the new street through Northumber. 
land House gardens, of which some information 
is needed. In the Act enabling the Duke of 
Northumberland to sell his house, there was a 
clause inserted that all plans should be submitted 
to “the Royal Institute of British Architects.” 
I do not know whether this would include a plan 
for “laying out” the street. The tenders for 
the formation of the roadway ranged from 
24,7001.! to 15,7501.! This difference, to an 
outsider like myself, is quite incomprehensible. 
Are we to conclude that the tender of Messra. 
Mowlems,—which was accepted,—means that 
the street is to be pitched with granite ? Ihope 
not. But it is of the greatest importance,—as 
to the beauty of the proposed street,—that the 
direction it takes should be the right one, and of 
this the public have had no intimation, If it be 
placed in a direct line with Cockspur-street, then 
the north traffic,—from St. Martin’s-lane,—will 
not reach it, or the traffic from Piccadilly and 
Leicester-square through the new street I hope 
to see before long from Leicester-square to King 
William.street, as first suggested, I think, by the 
Builder. Drivers will not turn back to get into 
the new street; and the uniformity, such as it 
is, of Trafalgar-square will be much interfered 
with, When we consider what this street 
will cost, I think the public should have ample 
novice of these matters,—the cost will come 
entirely out of the pockets of the London rate. 


THE NRW BANK PREMISES IN 
PETERBOROUGH. 


Tne Stamford, Spalding, Boston, ‘and Peter- 
borough Bank, in Church-street, in this city, is 
near completion, It is a two-story building, of 
Ancaster stone front and return angle. The 

floor comprises eight semicircular win. 
we, divided by deep rusticated piers, enriched 
with bold architraves round the head, ter. 
a as enriched cusps, the spandrels between 
having basso-relieved foliage, The plinth and 
base mouldings are of deep finely-tooled grey 
Aberdeen granite, with Ancaster stone panels 
and sunk picked faces; the piers having large 
deep fintes, raised on stile. The string-course 
and window-sills are of moulded Aberdeen grey 
granite, Tho eight windows lighting the bank 
and mai "gs rooms will each consist of one 
pane of British plate.glass, 9 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft. 6 in.; 
the lower portion of it will be embossed with 
the name of the banking company. The bank. 
room, one large compartment, 35 ft. 6 in. deep 
by 27 ft. 6 in, wide, is approached through a 
spacious doorway, the jambs being deeply coved 
and moulded, polished, red granite, with ma. 
hogany swing-doors at the entrance. The floor 
consiate of encaustic tiles in front of the counter, 
Tho building is warmed by hot-water pipes. The 
's room, 15 ft. high, 26 ft. by 16 ft., faces 
the street. The waiting and book rooms, not 
omitting the strong-room, which is enclosed with 
strong walls, and arched with brick and fire. 
brick, with the lavatories and retiring-places for 
clerks, are placed at the back, Mr. Nightingale, 
of the Albert Works, London, is the contractor ; 
the architect being Mr. Eve, of London, The 
clerk of the works is Mr. Jno. Dancan. The 
carving is from the hands of Mr. Matthews, of 
© Grantham. 
























payers, 

The street is to be 90 ft. wide (10 ft. less in 
width than the Embankment) about 900 ft. 
long, and to cost just upon 16,000/. for the 
The Duke of” Northumber- 





—— 
QUESTION AS TO “CUSTOM” IN THE 
‘ BUILDING TRADE. ‘ 
; SPARKER ¥, CULLUM AND OTHERS. 

‘Pais was an action in the Clerkenwell County 
a ig eS 

jue, R 

the plaintiff, and said that although the amoun' 
was small, yet the question involved was one as 
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will barely realise 7,000!. Suppose there are 100 
sites for building let at, ve 1001. a year each 
ground.rent, making 10,0001. a year,—at thirty 
years’ purchase, these may produce 300,0001.,— 
the street evon then will cost at least 300,0001. ; so 




































To be sure, dear Edwin says many 





bik y aap os siid that he was a bricklayer, and hed} it ought to be “ an ornament” to London, speak, and all about suctr a wretched selection, 
Piieettraating Wisteos week, crovpting’on the Tonoxauus, |¥u Know ? 
¥ 


of the 
visitors there would not care for anything 

Poor things! But that can’t be true, can it P 
ANGELINA. 
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Proposed Addition to Mitcham Parochial 
School.—At the meeting of the Holborn 





Dover Pier and Harbour Bill.—In to 
Mr. eee hee ten pt of 
Commons, Sir CO. Adderley strong ex- 
pression of the Committee upon the Dover Pier 
and Harbour Bill rendered it ry for Her 
Majesty’s Government to reconsider whole 
lan. AF Re et ee arama 
Prapcesible to 80, but it would be considered 
during the recess and brought up next session, 







Mitcham, to serve as pi 
fourteen children, at ane 6501, 











go.” had 

Sateen new building of a permanent character, 

towards the a of the nt edifice 

were taken. The work proceeded briskly up to 

ait vt Sa be made out. | @ certain point, and the major portion of the 
ent 







ato whether the plaintiff ought to| main building was erected, when financial diffi. 
amoenpepeciteced hs ought, AG, culties put a stop to it. After various other 
“ikeend for | Obstructions, a committee was formed, and the 
church completed. It is built of brick and stone, 
_| with a slated roof, and an ornamental spire. A 
course of red bricks lines the springing of the 
tiffs expenses, and ulso | arches, which are supported by iron columns, 
ash, painted brown. ‘There are large windows on all 
—— — four sides, The pe yw lighting is by gas 
standards, The chure t entrances, the 

SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. principal one facing south, and the others east. 
ington. — Lately, Mrs. Dacre, of the|The floor is tiled. The total accommodation, 
, Irthington, laid the foundation-stone of | which is all on tho ground-floor, is for upwards 
school and schoolmaster’s residence to| of 500 persons, the seats being open wooden 






not allow the amount claimed 
London when he undertook the 
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sponding 
position in the chancel aisle; it is filled with 


by tho School Board at Irthington. 
has been designed by, and will be 
under the supervision of, Mr. Jobn 
architect, Carlisle ; and will accommo. 
date 120 children. The contracts for the several 
works are undertaken as follows : — Masons’ 
work, Mr, Robert Irving, Newtown; joiners’ 
work, Mr. Burgess, Laversdale; slating, Mr. 
Bell, Irthington; plumbing, Mr. Johustone, 








pews, half to be left unappropriated. Mr. 
J. Hill was the architect, 

Leicester.—The memorial stone of the Church 
of St. Saviour, now in course of erection on the 
Spinney Hills, the gift of the Rev. Frederick 
George Barnaby, formerly rector of Barlestone, 
was laid by the founder on the 7thof Jane, The 
edifice is being crected from designs by Sir 
George Gilbert Scott, R.A. The style will be 


Carlisle ; painting, Mr. B. Slee, Carlisle, The | Early Hoglish, of the thirteenth century, and the 


estimated cost is 1,2001, 


building wili seat sbont 1,000 a. 
Wrevham.—The first of the new schools in| be mainly constructed of brick, with 


It will 
ath stone 


course of erection by the Bersham United | dressings, The plan includes a nave and chan- 


District School Board, viz., labor-hill Infante’ 
is, is now completed, and is temporarily 
by the givls during the time occupied by 

considerable additions being made to existing 

schools, The building is of Pen-y-Gelli free- 
stone, and consists of schoolroom and two class. 
rooms, with a floor area of 2,460 superficial feet. 

The architect ie Mr. W. Turner, of Wrexbam ; 

and the contractor, Mr. Sept. A. Clark, of Den- 

bigh. The cost, exclusive of site, has been about 

1,600l. The accommodation is for 315 infants, 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Stutton.—In 3862 this church was restored 
and enlarged by the rector, the Rev. Thomas 
Mills, at an expense of about 700/. Towards 
the end of last sutumn some ominous cracks 
made their appearance in the walls of tho 
and an examination showed that the 
The venereble 
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en the church by the addition of a 
or chancel aisle, opening on the 
‘to the new transept, and on the south to 
“chaneel. The arches by which the chancel 
aisle communicates with the transept and the 
chancel are new; they spring from corbels 
carved to represent foliage. The Perpendicular 
‘window which formerly occupied the east gable 
of the chancel is now placed in a correspondi 














, by Clutterbuck, and represents 
the . ‘The chancel chapel is farnished 
with five long open benches stained and varnished 
in character with those.in the nave, and having 
p These give additional accommo. 






















cel, 152 ft, in length by 54 fv, wide, with aisles, 
north and south transepis (the width across the 
transepts being 68 ft.), and a tower at the south. 
west corner, terminated by a lofty stone spire. 
The tower is carried up to the height of 78 {t., 
and the spire 72 ft., the total height to 
the top of the vano being over 150 ft, At the 
intersection of the nave, transepts, and chancel, 
will be a groincd dome, 52 ft. high, supported 
upoa four columns of granite from Westmore- 
land, The roof will be high-pitched, open, on 
the tie-beam principle, aud constructed of stained 
Meme! deal. The chancel roof will be groined 
in wood, and the apse it is proposed to dome in 
brick. The seats will be of stained deal, and 
the heating wil! be on the Haden principle. The 
ground serrounding the church, owing to its 
sloping position, will be arranged in terraces, 
the principal entrance to the building ee Sry 
the west end on the St. Saviour'’s.road. The 
contracts for the building alone will amount to 
11,6001. The contractors are Messrs. Osborne 
Brothers, and the clerk of the works Mr. G. 
Wood. In addition to the church, Mr, Burnaby 
intends to erect a -house and schools. 
Cambridge—The new church of St. Giles, 
Cambridge, has been consecrated by the Bishop 
of the Diocese. The accommodation in the old 
church, now superseded, after being used for 
divine worship for about eight centuries, being 
inadequate to the requirements of the parish, 
were taken by the late incumbent, the Rev, 
J. 8. Jackson, and a number of the leading 
parishionors, to supply the defect. The new 
church has been erected next to Castle-street, 
contiguous to the old one, some small portion of 
the latter being in withit, The style 
is English Gothic. The materials used are white 
bricks, with Doulton stone dressings, covered 
with Westmoreland slates. It is proposed to 
erect a tower when the fands permit. The 


finished. The cost of the 
is over §,000!, Messrs, T, H. & 
the architects, 























The next two stages are equal to — by 
other in height, and are divid mB e 
string-course. Each contains a window of two _ 
lights. On the south side of the third stage . 
are two niches, containing statues of St, James _ 
and St. Mary Mi sculptured by Mr. 
Boulton, of Cheltenham. Above this 

ia tho belfry, which slightly recedes from 
face of the wall, as do also the other 
below, having two windows of three 1} 
each. Above the belfty is a bold cornice — 
moulding, a pierced parapet, and large angle 
pinnacles. is an | staircase turret 
at the north-east angle carried up the whole . 
height of the tower, finished with a spire, battlo- 
ments, and pinnacles. The height of the tower 
from the ground to thé top of the battlements is 
105 ft., and 116 ft. to the top of the pinnacles, _ 
The walls at the base are 44 ft. thick, and the 
tower ia 14 ft, square within the walls. The 
cost has been about 4,000/. The contractor was 
the late Mr. John Spiller, the completion of the 
work having fallen upon his gon and successor, 
Mr. H. J. Spiller. Mr. Frost exeouted the 
carving; and the bells were re-hung by Mr, 
Cattle, of Bradford. Mr. William Biss was clerk 
of the works. Mr. J. Houghton Spencer was the 
architect. Considerable improvements to the 
interior of the chureh have also been carried out 
by Mr. H. J. Spiller. 

Clayworth (Bast Redford).—The parish church 
of St. Peter’s, Clayworth) has been re-opened by_ 
the Bishop of Lincoln, after restoration, The 
expense was about 38,0001, towards which the 
late rector (the Rev. Thomas H. Shepherd) left 
1,0001. to be spent within three years from tho’ 
time of his decease, The stonework of the ex. 
terior has been renewed ; the stone mullions of 
the windows are now sharply defined, and filled 
with new lead casings and stanchions. In the 
interior, several of the arches having been 
bricked up are now re-opened, so that more than 
half of the north aisle has been restored to the 
church. New oak roofs have been placed on St, 
Nicholas’s Chantry and on the chancel, while 
those of the aisles have been renewed, ‘The oak 
seats of the Jacobean period have been replaced ; 
in fact, the whole inside of the structure has 
been remodelled, New choir-stalls, of carved 
oak, have been placed in the chapel, and a now 
pulpit of the same material has been provided. 
The floors are laid with black and red paving 
tiles. The contractors were Messre. Parkinson, 
of Clayworth; and Oawthorne, of Retford. Mr, 
John Scott (son of Sir Gilbert Scott) was the 
architect ; and Mr. James Willis, of the staff of 
Sir G. G. Scott, acted as clerk of the works, 

Chute Forest (Wilts).—The little church built 
for the inhabitants of Chute by Mr. Thomas 
Everett Fowle, of Chute Lodge, has been con. 
secrated by the Bishop of Salisbury, It 
of a nave, chancel, and south tra: \ 
contain the whole popniation of tho doit Tho 
exterior walls are of brick and flint; the interior 
wen wagted red bee ee black ses, all 

ie on the estate superior quality. 
ieowst la slbuated over the sith rntmant, oer 
it rises a lofty spire. The two 
support the nave arches are of 
being turned with red 
paved with Minton’s 
altar is a carved 
of our Saviour and the four Ev: 
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building firms of London. Most of them 
have not admitted any fixed time at all for 
grinding. Some shops allow one hour, and some 
of the Aen Paria — allow two hours. Bat 
two re 3 ‘te unnecessary in the 
majority of cases for grinding, &c., the Car- 


divided by an arcade of five pointed arches, At ters’ and Joiners’ Union have now, on the 
ie Taeddiee apices et see morte aisle dation of this old cugtom, attempted to build 
"was a small building, 21 ft. 8 in, by 12 ft., in- up what they call “the two-hours’ notice move. 
clining much to the south, with a two-light east ment.” By this movement it is required that 
window, and a two-light square-headed window every workman shall be entitled to two hours’ 
on the south side, both of Perpendicular date, notice of discharge, and on receipt of such notice 


he is to be allowed to cease work, and to pass the 
two hours in any way he pleases, . 

The master builders are unable to see the 
justice of giving two hours’ pay on discharge to 
®@earpenter or joiner any more than to any other 
artisan, and have declined to discuss the question, 
at thesame time fully admitting that the car. 
penter and joiner slionld be always allowed 
sufficient time for grinding *his tools. I truss 
yon will allow this explanation toappear in your 
paper in order that all interested may clearly 
understand the position. 

A Mrewnenr or THE 
Association ov Lonpoy Buripers. 






this part of the country os “ Stott’s patent ven. 

tilator,” a most usefal and inexpensive apparatus, 

and one which might easily be adopted in all 
uring towns, 

An air-tight sheet-iron door is fixed to the ash- 
hole of a boiler, and connected with the drain 
by stoneware pipes: the fire is thus fed by the 
noxious gases, and @ continual flow of air drawn 
from all the adjacent sewers. 

For the last few years I have advocated open 
grates to admit the fresh air into the sewers; 
however, during long droughts these are objec- 
tionable, for unless the sewers are properly 
flushed with water, the gases generate, and escape 
into the streets, to the annoyance of those who 
live in the neighbourhood: this is at once 
obviated by applying “ Stott’s ventilator” for 
the untrapped gullies and openings (within a 
reasonable distance) become inlets for fresh air, 
instead of outlets for sewer gases. 

It is, however, necessary, in order to limit the 
number of ventilators, to trap all the openings 
within a radius of 300 or 400 yards ; thence tothe 
extent of the district the gullies might be open 
to admit air to fill up the partial vacuum formed 
by exhaustion. 

I have already four fixed in this town, and up 
to the present time I know of no system that, 
for simplicity, efficiency, and economy, at all 
equals Mr. Stott’s invention. 

A model has been sent to the Manchester 
Exhibition, where I hope it will be carefully 
examined ad consideted by many of my pro- 


fessional friends, ms 
Epwarp R-SPEscorr, 
Borough Engineer and Sarveyor. 
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the original charch, codval with the arcade, 
found ; it was decided to rebuild it on 
what was (as far as could be made out) the ori- 
= » The new walls are built of stone 
_ prab and from #ome old houses lately 
pulled down at Exmouth. The windows, piers, 
and arches are of Ham-hill stone, and the roofs, 
soreens, &c., of pitch-pine,. The old stone.work 
been re; whero Mecessary.. The pas- 
sages are laid with Webb's tiles, with some of 
Maw’s encaustio tiles in the chancel, The walls 
have been picked out in patterns in egraffito 
work, by Mr. Vickery, of Barnstaple (from draw. 
ings, &c., under the direction of the architect). 
The was executed by Mr. Harry Hems, 
of Exeter. The windows are glazed with dif- 
ferently tinted cathedral glass, except in the 
chancel and tower, where the painted glass from 
old memorial windows has been used. The 
church- has been lowered and enlarged, and 
a -walland gates added. Mr. R. Med- 
ley Falford, of Exeter, was the arobitect. The 
total cost is about 1,800/, 



















WANTED! THE METROPOLITAN 


BUILDING ACT, 
Correspon vents lament that -“ cafhnot now 


obtain copies of a Pocket Edition of the present 
Metropolitan Building Act, and ask us to auggeat 
that some able, practical, and experienced 
should undertake a new edition, like that edi 

by Sweet & Baxwell, with the clauses taken 
from the Metropolitan Local Management Bil}, 
and reports of the many cases heard in the 
Police.courts, the judgments given by the magis- 
trates, and the various instructions issued by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. I does not seem 
likely that any remodelling of the Act will be 
attempted for some time to come, and a new 
edition is required for builders and professional 
men engaged in building operations, 


—_ - 


THE GASES FROM CEMENT KILNS. 

Fir,—Somesfew years ago I wrote to youy® 
stating what we had done relative to consuming 
the gases and fames arising from Portland 
cement kilns, and making use of the waste heat 
for drying the elurry, thus doing away with 
coke ovens, 

Now we, of late, have had much fuss and talk, 
leading the inhabitants in our neighbourhood to 
believe that some parties wished to shat up 
cement works. They say that there are no 
scientific means in existence for effectually con- 
suming the gases arising from cement kilns, I 
will respectfully lay before your readers what I 
have done, and what manufactarers can do 
themselves, just as simply as a man ploughing 
afield. A great heat is got from consuming the 
gases ; then pass them through flues under tiles 
for drying the slurry before being barnt in the 
kilns ; and to effectually consume the gas I place 
three fai s made of a zigzag form. I then 
bring all the. smoke and fames toa point,—or say 
centre,—of six kilns; here] place these furnaces, 
over and through the fires of which the gases 
and fumes have to pass, and di ee 
the last furnace they pase eR, 
similar to rain, falling on them from a tank there 
placed. Should there be any chance of the 
least particle escaping, it would be thoroughly 
destroyed before it passed up a heated: - 
flue, which is placed directly after the water. 
tank or shower process, and this 100 ft. of heated 
flue before it reached its chimmey-shaft. 

So you see the gases pass over the fires, then 
the shower process, then up this 100 ft. of heated 
flue, and on the top A this flae I dry the slarry 
before it is burnt in the kilns. This, I think, is 
a simple fact, and if any of your readers do 
not know how to consame the gases from coment. ~ 
kilns, what I have hero stated i the of 
icalworking experiencoof many years, 
is but one shape of furnace in which these 
gases will burn, which I have well tested. A 
great heat is obtained anda great saving of fuel ; 
because, if you dry slurry with the waste heat 
Sone skh ano!“tis Oneean el ene, 
Some ma: “My groundis not suitable to 
with the Kilns and consume my smoke.” I gay 
they effectually can, First build arches, any 
number ; place the drying-floor on the top or roof 
of the arches; under the arches they can make 
warehouses, shops, or use them for any purpose re- 

hom 
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HASTINGS NEW TOWN HALL 
COMPETITION, 


We understand the premiums are tobe awarded 
to the three designs chosen by the Town Council 
at the last monthly meeting, provided that the 
conditions mentioned in the “instructions to 
architects” be fully complied with by their 
respective authors, 

It will be remembered that we pointed out 
several fatal defects in the plans recommended 
for the first premium at the time the designs 
were submitted to public inspection, and we 
cannot see how the Council can excuse them- 
selves if they adopt a design that does not fulfil 
the terms of the instructions. 

We are in no way inclined to change or modify 
Our expressed opinions as to the Council's pro- 
ceedings : on the contrary, farther consideration 
of the facts has tended to strengthen and confirm 


them, 












Halifax. 













THREATENED STRIKE IN THE LONDON 
BUILDING TRADE. 


Lasr week the men in the employ of Mesars. 
Manley & Rogers, and also those in Messrs. 
Elkington’s, left work until the two hours’ notice 
grinding-time was conceded. In the case of 
Messrs. Manley & Rogers, the firm yielded the 
point, and the men retarned to work, but we are 
informed that Mesars. Elkington refuse to comply 
with the terms demanded by the men, and that 
the latter are now on strike. We learn that 
during last week and the present the men in 
different parts have held district meetings, at 
which the two hours’ notice has been insisted 
upon, and that a general aggregate meeting, 
with the same object, is shortly to be held, with 
the view of compelling the are firms of 
employers to concede the point; and that in the 

Ar various times you have done good service rcs of those firms who ph to do £0, the men 
in your paper to residents in London, by calling | will strike. It is to be hoped, however, that a 
attention to the insufferable railway whistle and | fey days will serve to settle the matter amicably 
si 0 Y lpn berg Mate pone is between the employers and employed, and thus 

ignals wh, - Shag A 

attention as more ‘lis pak Seek prevent a step which can only end in disaster, _ 
damaging nuisance at the North 
of Londoa, on the North London Railway, and 
the inhabitants near the Newington-green-road 
consider it entirely due to some of your remarks 
that more pee now used on the dangerous 
5 oa gers Dalston and Canon. 
'. ignals are, however, ther with 
= ee not saastonnly red on 
reports of ta seldom aj r 

in other than the local papers. TT 
~ On Friday, June 25th, at 7:30 p.m., a luggage 

‘train slowly passed the Builder signals near the 

Newington-green-road, and, a moment or two 

afterwards, train, fall of gers, 
| by ‘same line, with all the 
ton. Then, between Dal. 

































RAILWAY ACCIDENTS IN LONDON. 













“THE GRINDING MONEY” QUESTION,, 


Sin,—There have been announcements in 
your paper, as also in the da‘ly newspapers, of an 
impending strike in the building trade on account 
of “grinding money,” and it has been generally 
asked what can be the meaning of a strike on 
such a trifling matter. Now, sir, it’ has always 
been acknowledged that a joiner or carpenter on 
being discharged should hare proper time allowed 
him for sharpening and putting his tools in 
order for another job. In er times it was 
considered that two hours was a fair time to be 
allowed for thia purpose. A joiner had to pro. 
vide a larger number of mortise chisels, planing- 
irons, &c., which are no longer required in shops 
where machinery is applied. gecorer, in 
former times the grindstone could only be moved 
slowly by hand, whereas now griadstones are 
.| kept constantly.revolving by machinery, so that 

a joiner at the present day has his tools always 
in order, and only needs @ very short time to 
The 
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in different languages, or work in 
ies, this dictionary should be 
trouble experienced in trans. 
of building operations, 
problems and proceeses, out of 
, is increased by the fact 
ten give no help at a| wholesome result of 


pzig. 


“diffe t 









Boohs Receiver. 
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jonaries of: 


volume is the second of a series d 
Gone oe 


Tolhausen, translator | WoTkmen in Central Mi 


Louis Tolhatwen, Pooch Cokt| griefthrough the carélessness of the 


those who have much to do with | ™¢™- _The jurors trusted that these disasters, if 


tia, | t0 take the usual precautions while at work, 
4 | ™many scaffold and window accidents would 


‘ed 
riginal 

















the parapet, to ' sideways, and he 
on © Ge stones a. the Tadder fall 
across his body. The jury @esired to express 
their opinion that if ‘builders’ workmen were 


be avoided, it hw come to their knowledge 
that this was the t it held on builders’ 


during the day, 
in each instance families being plunged into | 
deceased 





noticed by the press, would act asa warning to 
those eteagtns to the trade. 


in South] Gray’s- 





Building Operations 
or of | Close, Edinburgh.—LExtensive clearances of 
a} old property have been going on for some time 
that | past in South Gray’s.close, High.street, with the 


another and mnob- 


Claas of subjects brings into | needed lung to that densely-populated portion 
technical expressions, or | of the Old Town. What was o shortttime back 


attached to words, which 
the language can scarce} 


account of, 


appeared, and 


@/ a dark and narrow close has by these operations 
y | been almost entirely opened up to the dimen. 
The present | sions of a respectable modern street. The 
evoted to the | clergymen of §St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic 
of which the first (French. Chapel, some time ago, and in view of the opera- 
@ third | tions of the Improvement 
English), which completes the| pull down their old chapel, 5 
series, is to appear in the course of the present | known as the Karlof Selkirk’s house,—and build 


resolved to 


ear. The labour gone through in compiling a|® new oneon a site ‘immediately to the cast of 


ictionary of this kind is, 
very considerable ; and th 
‘by a general examination, 


at has been edited. A 
words as have “ turned up” 


i 


as may be supposed, | the old building, and partially onyground pur- 
© second part bears | chased for the purpose from the Improvement 
ence, as far as such a ‘book can be judged of | Trustees, 
of the care with which | is now rapidly approaching completion, have 
supplement gives such | been designed by Mr. R. Morbam, junior, city 
while the work was | superintendent of works, and are in the old 
through the press, and a Mist is added of | Scotch style, so far as Mr. Morham thinks it 


The plans of the new building, which 


errata, “unavoidable,” as the editors may fairly path consistent with modern notions of light 
The | and air. 
dictionary ought to be very useful to many in 


the three countries whose languages it com. very fine iron screw steamship, Royal Dane, Capt. 


say, “six revisions notwithstanding.” 
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Metropolitan Drinking Fountains. 
Under the presidency of the Duke of West- 
minster, the anoual mee 


t up by private 
of 


ting of the Metropolitan 
‘ountains Association was held 


at 
and 72 


199-small troughs 


over 
For the 








Ventilation on Board Cattle Ships.—In a 


Webster, recently built by Messrs. J. Wigham 
Richardson & Co., Ni Shipyard, Low Walker, 
on the Tyne, for the Tyne Steam Shipping Com- 
pany, and intended for the trade between New- 
castle and Cop: are spe. 


arrangements 
~~ | cially made for the-cattle trade, the company to 


whose order she bas be6a built having contracted 
to carry from Cop to the Tyne no less than 
sheep every week all the 
upon which the cattle will 


rendered 
deficiency in the accommodation at 
vided at Newcastle Quay 
cattle, so that vessels 
the ‘quay for twelve hours and upwards after 


arrival before they can discharge their cargoes. 


their joint efforts, Were unavailing, and a fatal 
termination vondaan ithes ult. Deceased 
was greatly res; ; had been in 





the 
employ of Messrs, Kirk & Parry for about 
twenty-two years. The fanoral took place ou 
19th ult., and was.attended by ity x his 
iow workmen, headed. by Messrs. 

and Kinght. ” ¥ a 
suaanion 1 of war hore 

nearly five milliony » 
known | been used in this building, the part of 
Robert Grigge, of | them having been supplied by , . Wise 

























retiring and committee-rooms, 
placed ; and the new and rooms 0 
nected with the Town S 

A Spire struck,. Lightning.— Tho 
Pa Say conditionof i ire of West Had 
Church, Sou ton, 8! by ligh' a 


the 
would not have happeried. A meeting, 
sider the condition. of the fabrio, was held at the 
National Schools,’on the 22nd ult, the incum. 
bent, the Rey. Dr. Hatherell, in the chair, when 
it was resolved that the spire be taken down ; 
that the general urgent repairs to the church 
be executed ; and that.a temporary roof be placed 
on the tower, at an estimated cost of 1501. Mr. 
Colson is the architect, whose estimate for the 


ly | thorough repair of the church in 4521. 


The Princess Mary's Village Homes.— 
The 26th of June was a great day at the Princess 
Mary’s Village Homes, Addlestone, Surrey, 
‘Two new homes were opened, and two founda. 
tion.stones were laid, The institution, which is 
an offshoot of the Prison Mission, has been esta. 
blished for the purpose of protecting and train- 
ing in virtuous living female children of 
in penal servitude, and other girls who are sent 
to it either under the Industrial Schools Act or 
as voluntary pupils. It is conducted on the 
cottage system, In each co or “ as 
it is called, there are about ten children and a 
“mother” who has the cl of them, There 
is also a school building which serves, besides, 
for a place of worship; but the present accom- 
modation being insufficient, and contributions 
towards the cost having been made, it has been 
determined to build an additional wing. 


Floods in France. — The continued heavy 
rain has caused disastrous effects in parte 
of France, At Toulouse the Garonne ‘tho 


uarters of St. Oyprien, Port Garaud, and Tonnis. 
‘he nebo ot Bt. a beige _ 
d the suspension bri: 
been carried away, while the bridge of Empalot 
is reported as being in danger. floatin, 
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Keble College.—Two persons who do not| The New Cemetery at Evesham. — Tho 
to| Oburch portion of the new cemetery was conse. 

to|crated on the 25th ult. by the Bishop of Wor- 

of the library and hall, which |cester. The chapels, which are in the geo. 
fall of ‘he | metrical style, are built with local stone, with 

chapel built by the Inte Mr. W. Gibbs will be| Red Bromegrove and Bath stone dressings. The 
y of | cost is about 2,5001, The architects are Messrs. 

r. Keble, and ten years since the plan | Sansome & Lunn, Birmingham, The builder is 


uf 
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at the college was on foot. sr co rah Mr,Alfred Espley, Evesham.» > 
ve new arch near 
built, and the { the college in the schools a wittue took soflowapt the erection of 
pations of its warmest | this edifice was taken on the 2ist ult,, when the 
. | friends,— Church 5 Rev. T. H. Tragett, assisted 


The Chichester Waterworks. — Messrs.| Mr. J. Colson, of Winchester, Pe 2 the founda. 
Hassell & Co., of Felixstowe, Ipswich, the con- | tions of the building, the first plug driven 
tractors for the Chichester Waterworks, have | by Mr. Tragett, and the works have now been 
been compelled to suspend payment, and have| commenced. The contract has been taken by 
filed a petition a the liquidationof their affairs. | Mr. John Crook, of Northam, Southampton. 

It is said that liabilities of the firm are sworn 
at 3,0001., and the assets at 6,0001., exclusive of Fh ape em Page ey. Corner. 
aclaim of 18,5001. due to them for materials | *"° model showing sapere to 


r A Grosvenor-place by a aun 
supplied and breach of their Orwell Railway and under’ Piccadilly and the G 


Pier contract, a contract on which they were r 4 
Hamilton-place is now on view at the House of 
1a oar Mangere which has resulted | Co rmons, It is stated that. the road is to be 
Opening of a w. a sufliciently wide to admit of two carriages abreast, 
New Wesleyan Chapel at with side-walks for foot-passe B 
Low oor.—On the 23rd alt., a chapel ve oe dan a 
erected by the Wesleyan body of Spennymoor was m a A el Bradford pena gm a 


opened for public worship. ‘The new edifice ad- : 
Sale of an Ancient Hotlxe in ee joins the Wesleyan day schools at Low Spenny- oem Pe Be newly ra sae 
The venerable South a hen “A moor, and is built of stone blockers from the i the Sew -_ be a sary .- we : 
Damfries, as the misfield | Tow Law Quarries, the stone having been given Th buildi fel — ‘itchell). 
has been to the Co-operative | by the Weardale Iron and Goal Company. The | |.00 0 MNS ate oe by pttblic subserip- 
Store —one of the ts—for 7501. | huilding is of “semi-Gothic architecture.” «Ac. |“ at a cost of nearly 83,0001. aed 
The company intends to erect onthe site a new | oommodation has been provided for 700 people.| Bricklayers’ Wages, 


Middlesbrough. 

The cost is estimated at 2,000. The Middlesbrough bricklayers have sent in a 

Monuments for Sarawak.—The Sarawak | notice to their employers demanding 3e. per week 
Gaxette of January 5th, says:—“'T'wo monn. | increase of wages, and a reduction of hours. The 
ments arrived by the last steamer : one is to be | men now commence work at six, but propose to 
resi. [erected on the Astana grounds, to the memory | Commence at balf.past six. The demand will be 

of the children of their Highnesses the Rajah and | ® serious matter for contractors to.deal with. 
Ranee ; the other to be placéd in the Haropean! ying Gateshend-on-Ty 0: 
cemetery, over the grave of the late resident, the 95+), ult rm broke out on the extensive a 
Hon. Henry Skelton. The monuments are of} - i465 at Dunston Gabeisenben Ae 
white Siciliam-marble, and of choice workman- | operty of M , s Pelee. Hall, & ‘iob 

- . , ossrs. 4 5 bo 
ee ee ariziey wonton, of sisting of sow anil Vingben aod heavily stocked, 

7 _— and ot! buildings. 

secon tkamenteatapapeda cgen | cient: ee oe 

the Olub Union have established a special organ in = 
for the publication’ of information, suggestions, | . Closworth'Church.—The nave of the church 
facts, and experiences. It is intended to contain sioat fe eee — shoes 800L = 
inf 4 : ration were furnished from 
information on all matters relating to the detail office of Mr. H. P, , Visooant B ‘5 


of club t, h the recreation, - - 
Boned, 7 eat Booey parttime smnberet estate agent, and the work will be carried out 
its members, as well aa on subjects connected under his direction, The contractor ia Mr. F, 
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The West Cliff Improvement Scheme, 
Whitby.—A meeting of the committee selected 
to manage thepreliminary matters in relation to 
this scheme was held on the 22nd ult. Though 
no canvass of the town has been made, and no 

issued,.2,0001. have already been 


guaranteed, tly of Sir G Elliot’ 

» 
Snbsoription of 7.5001, The amended scheme, 
which Sir George Elliot has himself proposed, 
consists of removing the site of the proposed 


company’s gardens and hall to the extrome 
western 


tate, which i ; 
Je-road_ or Uindenione. . rahe patibane with various organisations for the improvement Cox, of Keoutl. 
there is obtained a grand terrace of some 430 ft. | °f their sooial position. Institution of Civil Engineers.—There has, 
in length by 120 ft. in depth. E t of Fisherton Salis- been an increase in the last three months of - 


nlargemen’ Church, . 
bury.—The tenders for the"erection of a now | 1 honorary member, 12 members, 40 associates, 
north aisle, porch, &o., to this church have been and 20 students, the numbers of these several 
sent in. The lowest amounted to 1,806L, and | lasses being now 16, 832, 1,463, and 333,— 
adding to this for extras (viz., pulpit, desk, | ™#king together 2,644 ofall grades. 
lectern, gas fittings, repair of organ, Communion} Foundation-stone Laying at Wingate.— 
cloth for table, &c.), the sumof 5001.,the cost of |The populous place of Wingate, midway fron 
em a improvements will not be less than | Darham to Hartlepool, was the centre of great 

f . attraction on Saturday last, on the occasion of a 
A ss Quotas Holy Rood Charch, ne laying for a Workmen's Literary 
Southampton.—A brass cross—prov 7 
Messrs. Lankester, has been set the mae Society for the Encouragement of the 
ment, opposite the south door of Holy Rood | Fine Arts.—The seventeenth session of this 
Church, to permanently mark the spot where the }Society waw brought to a successful termination 
large stone ball fell from the niérth-west corner of) by a conversazione, held at South 
the tower among a crowd of people, without | Museum, on Juné 24th. tp ee 
injuring any one, on the occasion of the opening of Opening of & Rew Unitarian ‘Chapel at 
the Hartley Institution. Glossop.—A Unitarian Chapel, erected. at the 

Buxton Shakspeare Hotel.—This hotel has} sole cost of Mr. B. Potter, of the Di : 
been purchased by a company, at a cost, it is! Works, Glossop (late M.P. for Qurlisle), was * 
stated, of 10,7301. for the | of fifty-one years opened at Glossop on the 19th alt. 3 


Cantion to the Builders of Stands.— 
Duncan Brown, the lessee of the Rutherglen. 
bridge Recreation Grounds, near Glaegow, where 
on the opening day the grand stand fell, causing 
8 number of its ocou- 
pants, was tried before the sheriff and jury at 


manner, The jury returned a verdict of guilty, 
and Brown was sentenced to four months’ im. 


rooms, Mr, John M. Howard, ©.8.,—under | and the goodwill; 4,5001. fixtures, furniture 
whose supérintendence the ros are being | carriages, and horses ; 2,000. for stock in collar; Pog = Bom he Conn 
executed designs Mr Emden, archi. | 5001. for The whole of the valuations annual meeting of this Society was held on the 


have been made by Mr. ‘LT, W. Brittain, of Fair- . 
: 24th ult. We may give an account of the 
field, for both sides, aud the valuations have D dings in oor next. 7 


was vice-chairman. been accepted without challenge. 
Increase in the Price of —Archi-| Skating Rink and tion Ground _ Sanitary Inepoctor of Liohfeld yo 
_ tects and contractors will have reason for the | for Swansea.—A now skating rink and recrea. | w, Rural Sani C gy Mins Caan, 
futare to substitute or even fead, for | tion ground has been Swansea duri ercester tne gedirce the of Lich. 
roofing if slates‘are to run up month afver month | the past week. It insituatelat St. Helen's, in rt Pane ony 
in price, At & recont meoting of « namber of beautiful apot overlooking the TY y at a salary per annum, 
master of the North of Ki held at | rink is of Freneh 
the Queen's Dees, it isthe and work of 
: w & Oo., Of 
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For sundry alterations -and new front at 185, 
Blackfriars-road. Quantities by Mr. BE. Morfee:— 







se eososeso 
2E ccoocsess 
: 






the 0 Bink Horse Tavern, 6, “ah — 
i pe jor Mr. EK, C. , Outhwaite & Son... perth 








a 





For mow balldings Seon Association, Limited, 
on land rear 0) Throgmorton-street. 
Mr, Robert Walker, a rad 
Rider & Bon ...s4se0 see, £110,260 




















“For alterations itions to offices, 10, Idol-late, 
Se Mea Rrnotoe ofthe parishor st, Dunstan-in- the-Bast — 
Poto Brothers ,. £1,629 


ecoceossoesss 

ecoocosoceco 
ecoceosocoooscs 
ecscooococsessse 








For a}terations to the Station Hotel, Camberwell New. 
























¥or pairs, Tating Ko., to premises, 43, | To"d, yo Mr. simma. Mr. George Treacher, areblied’ + — Bath Stone of best ane: 
y he hus ais ee, Deere -» £309 r 
Neha Pa one Me. ¥.. me? -s Seay ‘aod a . 318 ° H ee SAU. —_ eal . (Limited), 
For Wesle 1s, St, Poter’s-s Tiverton. ——____" List oes Prices at thn Guar Quarries and Depots 5 
Mr. A .| For alterations to the Ra: d Arma, Jamaica-level ;— 
—— architect, Quantitiesby Mr, R, Car. “Se Cerenteh) : tO) 0. O| | also cost of transit to arly part of the a 
Hamlin... oor 5 8 application to Wilts. (Apvr.] 
* er& Py) 800 0 0 For alterations to the Trevor Music-hall, ) Knightsbridge, Bath Stone Office, Corsham, ., 
“- Williams . 783 710 exclusive of glass work and powtering, for BE, G. 


Chapman, Mr. George wena br aed 


Patent Selenitic Cement, with double the 
Day (accepted)... . £1,050 0 0 mortar. 


ok . 73 
Cole, Willis, & Pratt (accepted)... 721 5 8 ashal sand, is much stronger than 


‘or tavern, Jemin-sireet, City. ‘Messrs, Herbert Ford 
Oe tempest tantn . 


For new whiting manufactory at St. John’s Wharfs 
ohitects :— 


Surrey Canal, for Mr, Bewlay, Mr. George Treacher, 






















om 28 sechibetiers << Concrete at less its price.—21}, Mill. 

8.135 00 Paliner wn bank-street, S.W. vr.) 

oss tv gree es vata, Eat, “Co ari 1 a ks aa 

4005 0 0 ea Wakely.” Mr. G. Treacher, architect -— P ao Rigen efor: = cee its own ; 
. 4,798 0 0 to guarantee the supply of pure ech Rock 

$08 + 4 Asphalte, for roadways, pavements, skating 





rx &c,, and offers great facilities to 
merchantét and consumers in general, orks 


are two warchouses in Hameell-street and Jewin-street, 
ty, executed by the above Company can be geen in 


For rebuilding the main building of the Lord Hill 
Bos: Mr. Hervert Ford, architect :—~ 


Tavern, for Mr. Wakely; Mr, G, iniloy <a a 




























4 pati nie: “akc 11159 0 O- every part of the Metropolis.—Partioulars upon 
0 atnsey pte iors 0 0% application.—[Apvr. } 
it . 1,025 0 0 — 
“ 4 mer (accept me 
° a new terera, ee Brixton, for Mr, E. G. 1, Patent Metallic Lava and 
eaten t, marta TF White Asphaltes. 
M Macey (ncoapeedy i Bitting adapess £1,500 0 0 M. BTODA R T & 00. 
0 Mace: OF vereersennenn 320 0 0 Office 
7 Exclusi Hie giass and powtering. No. 90, Cheniisetnele B.C. [Apvr.] 








For new bar ‘iting exclusive of glass and pewtering, 
For alterations and add tibns to Brewery, Lower Nor. | to the Red. Cow Tavern, Mile-ond-road, for Mr. A, Billing- 
wood, Mesars, Bird & Walters, architects, Quantities | burst. Mr. G. Tracheal mabe am 


Whitland Abbey Green Slates.—Thuse 
Quarries are now fully opened out, and are pro. 











ogee hl MACOY o..sessesenenen #347 0 0 ducing Slates in all sizes, and in = gandiy 
sa 4 md, and of choice n tint.—For sam} 
For alterati hi in, Whitechapel-road, for | 80und, ani gree: 
Darwell 4 Mr. W motes. oh aaa, her, oes °F | and farther ——— apply to the MANAG 
Nightingale 0 Bteed . at the ot the Quarries, Nar Narberth- -roed, R.8.0. ce 
MoLachlan & Bon (accept o =| — Hane ..., 












Sudd & Hawkings eer 


i 
For new bar fittin ? to the Bir William Gomm Tavern, 
Bermondsey, for . Bootts, Mr. George Treacher, 


Bills of Quantities J Epecitensions, te, & nAMOND, 


Fr err ford ‘ 
‘or Plies Gents House, Seaford, Suasox, for Mrs. Broadway, Westminster, §.W., with 


an Balter, ‘architect ;-— 







£3,230 0 0 uiteot :—- and . Plane and Drawings 
al Moreling a) ss ° eS a eek ter er i .—[Anvvr.] 
Vidiee 2,904 0 0 ” ros ate hoa 
For alterat: * Hall 7. a road, | The Lath and Veneer Company, 
Boar STocpoutiebite oe fer the Srarethin Qehost resi ity, Gr Treacher, | Zatanited, desire the attention of Builders and 


Contractors in London and Conntey ta 
Company’s MACHINE ied ag AT. 8, mich 
are of equal size, flat, rough, 

thus sussxing nee sovig in a + 

and Labour, ‘or apply 0 
Building Material Alar hants, or at iat 
No.7, Grosvenor-road, Pimlico, London. —[ Abyt. 


Lugg £097 0 0 
« 475 00 
. 4500 


. 250 0 


For erecting InfantaiBohool and teachers’ residence, at 
y for the Patcham Schoo! Board, Mr, G, Tuppen, 





















PICA) +00 
Yor wardbouse buildings, ‘White Horse-lane 
and Friendly-piace, Mile-ond Old Town, for Mr, Stapleton, | *° 


Ho 7 Graarene.td, lao, Landon. [AES 
Mesere. HL. 8. & O. A. Legg, architects :— Davey 
x architect Lockyer accept J. ay BACON * CO. 





MANUFACTURERS 0 
IMPROVED HOT - "WATER | 


“APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 


For annoteetl _ 10 ft. brag of aha. pipe, and 
Mal and Meli-road, = efor the Pana x 
Quastition ty hie kes 0, Sim oe: 






OFFICES AND S8HOW-ROOMS,— ‘ 

No, 34, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, NW. 

Tilustrated Pomrene ee: post free for 


— 
OTICE REMOVAL—Mr, CHARLES ‘ 
carbaipicet eu OBURN-PLACE, EUSTON. 


WARE, frome 





ye i Pret 1 sv, 
KR M. B (next Ngeh). 
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Garunvar, Joey 10, 1875, 
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Water-Waste Preventers .. ... 
The Metropolitan Water Supply 
A New Electric Railway Signalling Apparatus. 











































reckoned the gross number of i’s contained in the | portions of the United Kingdom, the number of 


London Streets and their} Bible; whilst others, maybe, have gone so far as| people located in the me is about one- 

Travellers. to estimate oven the collective motes in a cubic | sixth that of the entire pop of England ; 

dig foot of sunbeam. But, surely, all this is the very | two thirds that of Ireland ; rather more than tho 

* delirium tremens of statistical intoxication, The | aggregate population of Scotland; and nearly 

F the total length of the} senso of magnitude and number is merely rela. | thrice as many as the whole of the people in the 
atreets (2,500] tive: an elephant is but a tiny.sucking-pig in | whole of Wales. 


comparison with a mammoth; even as the| And now let us see by what mple means wo | 
myriads of decomposing animaleules, which are|can arrive at a sense of this crowd of 
said to give rise to the phosphorescence of the| human beings collectively ; that the mind 
sea on & summer's night, are little more than a|may be able to take in the entire mass ata 
knot of fireflies in proportion to the infinity of | single glance, or, as it were, to have abird’s.eye 
Suns composing the “star-dust’” which be-| view of the whole. Supposing, then, each person 
Spangles.the Milky Way. Let us, then, give|to ocoupy a space of 2 ft. by 1} ft., or 3 square 
over grasping at the flimsy shadow of large | feet of ground altogether, and every half adozen 
numbers, and endeavour to seize the substance | persons to be thus packed within the compass of 
of solid facts which are more readily compre. |2 squaré yards, we have the following simple 
hensible by the mind. proportion, viz.:6 : 2 :: 3,600,000 : 1,166,666°66, 
Well, the population of London is the 1.210th | for the entire number of square yards of ground 
part of that of the entire world! (which Balbi,! which the gross population of London, under 
in his “ Bilancia Politica del Globo,” estimates | such circumstances, would cover. Now 1} mil- 
at about 736} millions of individuals); it ig, | lion of square yards = 241 acres, or upwards of 
moreover, according to the data of the same | one-third of a square mile; so that it would 
authority, 1-111th of all the people in Asia, | require an area considerably larger than that of 
1.65th of all those in Europe, 1-17th of all in| the entire city and liberties of Westminster 
Africa, and just about 1-11th of the aggregate | (216 acres) to contain the compressed multi. 
population of the enormous continent of North | tude, and a district jast about as large as that of 
and South America; whilst it is as nearly ag | St.George’s-in.the.Hast (243 acres) to afford even 
possible treble the whole of the persons in the | Standing-room for tho whole of the immense 
whole of Australia. Further, there are close |crowd.* Moreover, it was computed that on thé 
upon the same number of individuals in the | day of the Dake of Wellington’s funeral there 
metropolis as there are in the entire Nether.| were @ million and a half of people out in the 
lands, almost half as many again as in the| Streets to witness the procession, and that 
aggregate Republic of Switzerland, and rather | they covered the pathways all along the line of 
more than twice as mavy as in the kingdom of | route for a distance of three miles. Accord- 
Denmark,* = ingly, it follows that, were the whole of the 
Such, then, is the population of the metropolis | metropolitan population ever to be congregated 
proper, as compared with that of other territories. | in the public thoroughfares at one and the same 
Let us now regard it relatively to that of other | time, they would form a dense mass of human 
cities. Well, London is nearly twice as thickly | beings exactly seven miles long; for 16 ; 3:: 
peopled as Pekin (which is said to be one of 3°5 : 7. Or, to put the matter still more 
the most densely populated capitals in the | strikingly: if the entire people of the capital 
world) ; but then, on the other hand, it contains | Were to be drawn up in marching order, twoand 
almost thrice as many persons as Jeddo, and two, and each couple to be 2 ft. apart from the 
just treble the number of males and females that | ext, the aggregate length of the great army of 
are located in Paris; more thin fourtimes as many | Londoners would be not less than 662 miles, or _ 
as there are in New York; nearly seven times as | long enough to reach from London to Inverness ; 
many as St. Petersburg ; eight times as many as | While, supposing the file to move at the rate of 
Vienna, Madrid, or Berlin; nine times as many | threo miles an hour, it would take more than 
as Naples, Caloutta, Moscow, or Lyons; thirteen | Dine days and nights for the aggregate troop of 
times as many as Lisbon, Grand Cairo, Amster. | the metropolitan population to pass by. Who 
dam, or Marseilles; not less than twenty times | Can wonder, then, that a babe is born within the 
as many as Hamburg, Mexico, Brussels, or | London boundaries every five minutes throughout 
Copenhagen; and very nearly thirty times as| the year? or that very nearly 220 Londoners dio 
many as Dresden, Stockholm, Florence, or|®Very day in the course of each twolvemonth ? 
Frankfort. Maitland tells us that London, a century ago, 
Further, in comparison with our own large | had absorbed into its body one city, one borough, 
cities, it contains nearly eight times as many | #04 forty-three villages; and yet the ravenous 
people as the united towns of Manchester and | ™aw of the metropolis continues daily 
Salford, and the samo proportion as regards suburbs, and swallowing up green field after 
Liverpool; nine times a8 many as Glasgow ; green field; for the builders still go on raising 
twelve times as many 88 Birniingham ; four. | houses where the market-gardeners, a little while 
teen times as many as Dublin; and upwards| back, raised only cabbages,—further house-room 
of twenty times as Tmany as Edinburgh ; see tT “ 
while compared with the four constituent | *. = Coameniont Golds ter Stare cecepies a 


traffic continually going 

on in them is absolutely 

, astounding; and, even 

_ 80, if the attempt to form 

&@ concrete conception of 

the aggregate number of 

inhabited houses in the 

metropolis somewhat 

confuses the mind, the’ 

endeavour to frame to 

ourselves an idea of the 

collective crowd of their 

inhabitants, positively 
confounds it. 

The entire number of 

. “ial houses (inhabited, un. 

inhabited, and build. 

ing”) which at the time 

of taking the last census, 

were concentrated within 

the 117} square miles forming the area of 

“London according to Act of Parliament,” 

amounted to rather more than 455,000; so 

that, adding the average annual rate of domi- 

ciliary increase (7,500), there must be now 

some 80,000 more, or 485,000 dwellings alto- 

gether. Hence, we shall be not very wide 

fe of the truth if we say that, in round num- 

berg, the metropolitan houses at the present 

time amount to nearly half a million; and that 

they are consequently sufficient, with an average 

frontage of five yards, to form, as has been 

already shown, one continnous row of buildings 

right round the island of Great Britain, from the 

Land's Had to John o’Groat’s (600 miles), from 

John o'Groat’s to the North Foreland (540 miles), 

and from the North Foreland back again to the 

Land’s End (820 miles) = 1,460 miles altogether. 

Now, according to the same Government autho. 

rity, the population of the metropolis was a 

more than two millions and three- 

quarters of “persons” in 1861, and a little above 

three millions and a quarter in 1871; and, 

(the rate of increase being about half 

@ million per decenniad), the number of people 

‘at present located within its legal boundaries: 

may be taken in round numbers, at three 

millions and a half of males and females in the 
Aggregate. : 5 





‘of patience in his constitution, has counted the 
_ Bumber of distinct ova in the milt of a codfish ; 
a have sommed up how many millions of 
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that the ships cannot 


‘is sore 
as 


decayed ; 80 


and they ought.” 
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then, 
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, in| reason; from a sense of the infinite multitude of 


y, the 
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; nor yet is it! flock of 
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are, assured] 
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aggregate amount of 
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ggeration, and 
entirely at 


disturbed by it than we 
of all the points of the 
kind of half-and-half sty! 
ete distinct cloned tat thon 
The aim is the samo in both 
don the whole the semi 
‘questionably more philosophical 
than the other. Exa 
want of rg pd 


But the 


showing the | present, by those whodo 
term “ semi-Goth: 


tend rather in theo 
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architectural elements, apparently 
hope that some originality of style 
will be attained. But style never was attained 


sasanl the Som: 


absurdly incongruous in its result, 
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nt which is; meantime, one 


siderable 


settling the compensatio 
lands or interests in lands propose: 
there shall be no “allowance in respect of the 3 
of the same”? Any such | will not let the anniversary pass without of ig 


compulsory purchase 
endeavour would raise an irresistible storm of|to Mr. Baker our congratulations good 


buildings to be 


lemolished, 
9 working men’s families, 
persons ! 


enough to review the scheme 
is actually promoted. In the 
point strikes us as of very con- 
and, indeed, dangerous im 
The surveyor has included a large amoun 
, in some cases, valuable pro- 
desirable 


t of 
most cer- 


born, Is it 
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ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND 


ny di. | SANITARY ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 


Tur meetings of this Association were resumed 
on the 2nd inst. in the Mayor's Parlour, Town- 


‘ ed in a rather anomalous and, we 


ae Se iis explain manner, This 
the cause of the difference between this and the 


‘modern semi.Gothic style. The Elizabethan was 
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3 to some extent 


ulgarity, when existent, is more 

and more. offensive in its expression 
Men thrown into the form 
i architectural 


THE COURTS AND ALLEYS OF GRAY’S 
‘INN LANE AND THE NEW ACT. 


of the 


Tae first on the application 
Artisans’ D Bill has been made (not by 
the medical officer as bed, but) by the 
to the Board of Works for the Holborn 
Mr. L. H. Isaacs. The area proposed 
be dealt with may escribed as a parallelo- 
; pee peewee mare 






















hall, Manchester, Mr. J. G. Lynde, the president, | 
in the chair. 
Mr. A. Jacob, Barrow-in-Furness, read a 
per on “ Stone-breaking by Machinery,” and 


pay 
described Blake's stone-breaking machine, which, 


ton. 


he observed, was the best known, Mr. Jacob 
lassic | also gave a description of a machine in use at) 
Barrow, which breaks stone for macadamising 
at a cost of 1s. 


A short diacussion followed, in the course of 


which a general opinion was expressed that 
machine-broken stone was not so valuable as 
stone broken by hand. 

Mr. H. Royer, of Hulme, described the stone- 
dressing machine of Messrs. Coulter, Harping, & 
Co., of Dowsbury. 
Mr. W. H. Bailey, of Salford, read a paper on 


the “Prevention of Kitchen or Bath Boiler 


Explosions, and the 
Pipes in Winter,” some portions of which we 


int. - 

Mr, E, B. Ellice.Clark 
on the “ Increased Rate 
of England,” 


ursting of Water-supply 


pate pions & paper 
of Mortality in the Towns 


He attributed the increased mor- 


tality not to the water-closet system, but to the 
imperfect manner which ite details were carried 
out, to the indoor water-closet, to imperfect 


them, to eradicate 


~— gd pail wr eae 
r. R. Vawser (Warrin & paper on 
’ and BN em SP He con- 
tended that it was the duty of sanitary aut 


“ Artisans 
rities to 


vide dw 








sewers—including the want of ventilation—to 
the modern dust-bin, to the general want of 
sanitary knowledge, both on the part of the 
officials and the public, and to the house con- 
nexions with the sewers. He recommended all 
public Boards to use their influence to do away 
with the indoor water.closet, to have a thorough 
examination of the 


and to ventilate 
dust-bin, and substitute 


for the working cl 


vate enterprise failed to do so, in order | Olass.—Donaldson Silver Medal, J. Howard 


The attenuated 
up by jerry builders 
























“THE FATHER OF 
QHE DISTRICT SURVEYORS. 


Baker completed his fiftieth year of ico as 
district surveyor of St. Pancras. henge 
for last year, under the heading, 
Longevity,” we gave some notes of the 
pointment of himself and the late Mr. 
then living, to their respeative py ae 
ori Metropolitan Building on the re- 
tirement of Mr. Oranden at the ago of 7; 
four. “Had Mr. Baker been ia the service 0 
State he would ghee entitled to Ween eRe 
nsion. If he were, to-morrow, send 
goer litan Board of 


i 


his resignation to the Me' 
Works he would receive an al acoe) of 
probably, not a word more, is, if 


judge from their proceedings in a case 


y | of similar kind not long ago. Courtesy and kind 


feeling are not always amongst the virtues ex- 
hibited by modern popular bodies. ao dpr s 


wishes. 








A CONORETE CHIMNEY... 

At the last m of the Civil and Mechanical 
Engineers’ Society, .R. M. Bancroft, vice-pre- 
sident, gavethe pet er of a concrete 
chimney executed for the River Wear Commis. 
sioners, Sunderland. - 

The foundation of this chimney is of concrete, 
12 ft. equare by 6 ft. deep, on forced or “ made” 
ground consisting of sand and town rubbish 
tipped on the sea beach, ‘Tho base of the 
chimney is carried up 7 ft. 6 in. square for a 
height of 24 ft. 9 in., being 4 ft. square inside, 
with fire-proof lining. The base moulding is 
1 ft.-9 in. in height. Tho octagonal is 
80 ft. high, 1 ft. 8 in. thick ab bottom, and 9 in. 
at top. The total height from Moor of boiler- 
house to summit is 56 ft. 6 in. The concrete in 


| base was mixed in the proportion of 1 of Port- 


land cement to 8 of shingle and sand, and for 
the octagonal shaft, 1 of Portland to 6 of gravel 
and sand, After the concrete was mixed in these 
proportions, rubble stones were packed in oe 
miscuously, The rate of building was 1 ft. 6 in, 


per day. 
The outside of the chimney was coated with 

} in, of cement, mixed in the proportion of 1 of 

cement to } of sand, and divided into ashlar. 
The engineer from whose designs this chimney’ 

was erected is Mr. Henry H. Wake. 





AROHITECTURE AT UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Tux following is a list of the stadents who 
enaiant ios pee oe the age . <—- at 

niversity College, at anni ribution, 
on the 23rd gre 

Architecture: Professor T. Hayter Lewis, 
F.AS8. FR.LBA, Fine Art Senior Class,— 
Prize, J. Howard Ince, of London. Junior 
Class.—Prize, J. Howard Ince, of London ; 
Certificates,. 2, O, C, Wylson, of London; 3, 
Ww. M , of Carlisle. Construction, Senior 



















of London; Certificates, 2, equal, P. R. B 
pam ages ery Se ry Carlisle. 
iret Prize, J. Howard Ince of 


Geriicate, 17 b. R, Bollington, of Aes 
. ton, of 
2, Tames Chester, of Real do‘fonie, 











submitted to the approval of Herr Hofrath von 

, the eminent engineer, and the estimated 
expenditure of 2,460,000/, had been sanctioned, 
the means for carrying out the works were 
raised in equal proportions by the imperial 
government, the estates of Lower Austria, and 
the municipality of Vienna, by aloan redeemable 
within fifty years. 

We find full particulars of the undertaking 
in a lecture delivered by Herr Wex before the 
Austrian Institate of Civil Engineers and Archi- 
tects, and printed in the organ of the Associa- 
tion, ita Zeitschrift. It is an elaborate scientific 
essay, giving a lucid history of the efforts made 
during the last hundred years towards carrying 
out the project and the ultimate conclusion of 
the negotiations. The lecture attracted the at- 
tention of engineers no less than it served the 
non-professional man as a guide, From it we 
learn that the regulated Danube comprises a 
length of 80°344 kilometres (18'855 English or 




















origin- 
ally intended to be filled up and built for 
p> Reese two basins foe eaboaieg 





ips. r 
1f we now add together the works along the 
shores of the main stream, the canal, and round 
rails nates (LAGE jars, oF 304 Ba 

47,414 tres (51, , or 
miles), with an area of 315 Austrian. jochs 
(181-27 hectares, or 448 acres). 

Five bridges, of stone and iron, serve for the 
uninterrupted communication, in the firat place, 
with the flat country on the opposite shore, and, 
next, with the northern parts of the Austrian 
Empire. Massively and artistically built, they 
are an architectural ornament of Vienna. Three 


of them are railway bridges, belon ree 
tively to the State, North, and sat ‘est 
































country, four geogravhical miles), beginning at Kahlen- 

babween - L i ) ~ . | Railways; while between them one, the beautifal 
below Franz Joseph Bridge, has been erected at a 
Theben. cuttings had to be made ; one close to Vienna, of | cost of 260,0001., near the old Tabor; and a 
Passau, . | alongth of 66°38 mdtres (217-79 ft.), the other second, the Reichsstrassen acy in the direc. 
siderable below the city, 25°48 mdtres (83°6 ft.) long. tion of the Praterstrasse and Sch 


Allee, for direct communication with the fertile 
Marchfeld, is nearly completed. 

Thus the great question of the commercial 
development of Vienna is thought to have been 
satisfactorily solved. The new city will arise on 
a regulated river, no longer exposed to destruc. 


tive inundations. Great hopes have been raised 


The latter offered few, the former the greatest 
w 7 difficulties. Some idea may be formed of the 
the valley in aye! ia po apvaar ot the Premio fg it is stated 
course, it inually | that a the whole leng' @ new river 
aging i Y | bed a breadth of 284°5 matres (939-4 ft.), with 
a depth in mid-stream of 3°16 métres (10°37 ft.), 
representing the total contents of 12,277,787 
yearly, bringing with them onic midtres (or 433,609,059 cubic feet), had to 
ion to miles of formerly | be raised or dredged—a work which has never 
been equalled by any other similar undertaking 
for the regniation of European ‘rivers. It was 
next found necessary, in order to give protection 
i by high 
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by water, the “ Kaiserstadt” will gradually bat 
steadily go on increasing both from commercial 
and industrial points of view. One good 
has already been felt; Vienna is no longer sub- 
jected to the periodical inundations which 
rought misery and disease in their train. 
Everything done since the extension and im- 
provement of Vienna to make the city: 
favoured by its situation—by the hand of man 
a jewel among Continental capitals, finds in the 
regalation of the Danube its crowning point. 
The great work will remain & eens ome 
to the reign of the Emperor oseph. 
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was however raised only 12 ft. above that point, 
y made the construction | the ridge tee  acengrwy fm oes at As 
of permanent quays and wharfs, the erection of distance 0} from the river, 80 
warehouses, &o.,& matter of impossibility, and | cross streets of the new “ Donanstadt,” to be 
retarded the natural development of the city, | built along the stream, have a slight fall towards 
Vienna, the great “ Kaiserstadt,” had to be con the quay of 1} in. for every 6 ft. This new 
tent with wooden bridges, exposed every winter | quarter of Vienna will possess a quay 13,276 
pee drift-ice, which meant peal pe 1Y angi toe a (wen ht ge —=—_———====' 
ruption with the northern shore, m , an modtres "4 ft.) w an 
ahi in the provisioning of the | be canes with wharfs for the several naviga- : BURMESE HOUSES. 
city. It waa compelled to seek its , the | tion and railway companies; it will.be| As Barmah may perhaps become a battle. 
evelopment of its industry, in the southern | laid down a double line of rails, and it is further | ground between China and our Indian empire, a 
suburbs, instead of along the Danube. | projected to erect in the new city a central particulars concerning its domestic architec. 
- It is not surprising, that already in| terminus for the different railways. By the the 
the last century the necessity of was re. | filling up of the bed of the “ Kaiserwasser,” the 
od. Plans continually and | principal branch of the numerous arms of the 

old Danube, along withits shores, 734, 
square klafters (267°6 hectares, or 661°3 English 

get eels ket have been obtained and the earth, with li 
sold, in which quantity is, however, not included | fastened transversely. The frames so fi 
the land reserved for streets, squares, and public | are never set on stone or brick pillars, The 
gardens. The projected principal street, ran-| sides are covered pie. Saat or with thatch, 
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tribes in this immense district the occupy 
the most prominent position, and being a repro- 
sentative race, have a superior claim to notice. 

The cakes, ty the natives are constructed 
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the | ning ol with the river, is to have a which is fastened down laths of rattan. 
of 8,000 yards (over 4} by ap miles), as | Thatch is the usual covering for the roof, and is 

it is to have a width of 90 ft., an idea may be fastened on so ingeniously aa to defy both wind 
formed of the scale to which the works are kind of thatch is composed of 

. Of the minor arms of the old river, about 7 ft. long, bent over a 

cane, 4 ft. long, and stitched on 


Fr 


aa | 
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So and equal 
“ah ‘to judge rightly of the architectural skill of 
the Burmese, attention must be directed to their 
which are truly magnificent. If the 
) were permitted, would erect for 
substantial buildings of stone or 
brick, Lieutenant-Colonel Symes, in his “Hm- 
assy to the Kingdom of Ava in 1795,” says, not- 
that well-formed arches of brick are 
‘still to'be geen in many of the ancient temples, 
ee workmen can no longer turn them” ; 
‘Malcom, who followed in hig footsteps nearly 
. rons § after, mescens ST I have seen Pow f 
large span evidently erected in 
and some not yet finished, con. 


halfo 
fine urches 
a few 
wholly by Burman masons,” The 
‘stucco which covers every epting is put on in 
4 it 


‘tasteful and durable manner is also, as 
ly mentioned, used for flooring. The mortar 

Sy ef tames take cant oan 

mixture of jaggery » Coarse sugar, 
made of the juice of palms), but no hair is used. 
It is, , round the City of Ava, or one of 
tho ancient seats of government, that the finest 
of Burman architecture must be looked 

for. There tho religious structures abound and 
in those in distant parts of 
Burmans have not expended 

weal on temples and , they have 
constructed tanks and other of irrigation, 
and also bridges, all of which are grand and 


"noble works. Maloom, speaking of a bridge at 


Mokesobo, states: “Across the little river at 
Ava, and the maréh adjacent, is a very long 
which I have not seen surpassed in 
and scarcely in Ruropo.” There is, how. 
ever, another side to the picture. The Bghai 
are the most savage in the 
empire, Each villago is independent of every 
of all other communities, the 

in his little territory, 


af 
brash 


Frith, 
tely haw from waodonignt 
of Mr. W. Eden Nesfidld. These pictures are upon 
Ths stabll caplegel’ Gives ele palaiage deus 

he method emp! gives ga 
unreflecting surface, somewhat resembling fresco, 
but more luminous from the texture of can. 
vas presenting innumerable minute prominences 
to the light. 

The conditions under which the pictures are 
seen at the French Gallery are not very favourable: 
the room in which they’are exhibited is lighted 
from above, although it is evident from the 
manner in which the painting is exeouted, the 
lower portions being more carefully finished than 
the upper part, that they are intended for aroom 
pac from the side or end; while the want 

some sketch of the room are designed to 
decorate renders it a matter of some uncerta’ 
to judge of ‘the painter's intentions to their fall, 
aa well as of conceiving the dificulties attending 
the task imposed npon him. 

The paintings exhibited are six in number, 
and are surrounded by a deep moulded margin 
of light oak; pone eso are grouped 

er in one frame, are apparently in- 
tended to occupy one of the longer sides of the 
room; two othors intended to be placed 
on each side of the , and the sixth (which 
is much smaller than the others) is probably 
designed to go over a doorway. The main 
feature of the d ‘iss high panelled dado of 
coloured marble, which is continued ‘through the 
whole of the pictures, varying to some extent in 
design in each division, but forming a continuons 
band by which the whole composition is held 
together. In front 6fthis dado, which is'treated 
in a strictly architectural sense, and wimost 
touching it, are placed the figures ‘and animals 
composing the several | the upper part of 
the picture being in, in the: case of the 
figure subjects, orange grove treated 
conventionally, through which occasionally are 
seen glimpees of distance; in ‘the evteadloats: 
jects, the back; of one is formed by a 
magnolia grand ‘trained against a wall, and 
in the other by an 

‘Tho artist has 
the greatest am 


represented in 
and a general i 
serenity is produ i 


the grouping and » employed. ‘The 
ping is : simpleand wo marti 
colour, which is ina low key, the offect of 

which is increased by the method of painting, 


culating pipes ioe, 
have been caused by 
those pipes. 

A few years ago circulating boilers 
in existence in comparatively few 
and hotels, but now nearly all new 
the value of 201. per annum or more | 


In one, the supply of cold water 
in a cistern at the top of the 
ducted by the “ down- 4 
having passed through this, and { 
hot, and therefore of less specific gravity, it 
ascends what is called the “ up-pipe” to: 
water cistern, from which it is drawn as 
for use. “ j 

It will bo seen thatthe 
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fixing of these stop-taps caused the death 
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lad could have turned them at any time. A| exhaust 
leakage, the thaw, of entirely different | professi 
et er 
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the boiler not having a 
they were fixed where prvi A 





of the bath ball 


the winter ti 
Pi 


cop 
levous| which it would be very difficult indeed to 


; yet has it as yet excited, except among 
ionals and experts, but little interest. 
proprietor to turn these taps | These objects are, it is trae, looked at somewhat 
done this he ordered the fire out. | curiously and attentively and wonderingly, but 
and told to make all} more than that cannot be affirmed. But for all 
was soldered, he reported | this there is nothing in fine art, and in its mode 


Se: rata than th 1 
are | nothing more surprising than the art, on so smal 
Stele, of onttion into the substance of a hard 


if 
if 


i 
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Ere 


ipe| somewhat dismally, and, reese 
r. | to the subject of gem en te . 
practised by the great artists of former and less 
per | enlightened days and our own. It is a subject 


aclear and well-defined and absolutely 
outline 
accurately kept to, but the depths to which 


at that for preventing explosions. 
——$___., 


GEMS AND GEM OUTTING. 
THE MARLBOROUGH COLLECTION, 
A WONDERFUL man is Mr. 








careless | day, ‘has been valued at 35,0001, and that is 


the reserved price put upon it.” 


“ What must be the bidding in advance ?” says 
january of this year, This|Mr. Agnew. ‘ Guineas,” replies’ Mr. Wood; 
e3 New-road accident. As | “ 35,0001., once !" 


ford,-—I | Mr/ Agnew becomes the owner of the “gems” 
in it. I was| at 35,000 guineas, and sells them again, it is 
to inquire into | understuod, the same afternoon, with probably 
appeared that the pro. | his traditional 10 per cent. profit. 

actuated by a proper desire| A careful examination of this magnificent col- 
undation, con-| lection of e' 
informed him that the | hardly have done otherwise than call attention 


ved and sculptured stones can 


powerfully 
designing as 










In. the.whole range of art action there is 


fragment of stone. Not only, be it observed, is 
correct 
of the “design” or subject to be 


cut into are at the same 
to be ol 


is to be 
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storage of heat, which resiste he attacks of 
for a longer time than a small pipe fal! will 
A copper cylinder only delays the danger a 
at most in severe winters, and its 
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be worth while to do this exhaustively, 
the names as far as is ble in 
order,—a useful work for any devoted 
and enthusiastically to art of this kind. 
would, of course, add infinitely toita usefulness, 
and almost make an art history of it, to refer in 
each case to the collection in which the works of 
each master now are. We know but little or 
nothing of the Laat geen bd names of those who 
80 ably and so well cut the ornamental details in 
the walls of our cathedrals and churches all over 
Europe: more is the pity, but here we may read 
historic names ! 

It will not be thought the least curious part 
the inquiry, in connexion with these gems 
gem engraving, to ponder for a moment on 
question of the relative cost or value of 
materials out of which this 

i cost 
labour itself in them, which 
beauty and value of the raw and form! 
rial. In the first place, it may be men’ 
and the fact is a somewhat singular 
worth alittle farther inquiry by the scientific,— 
that the materials out which gems are 
wrought, are not, as ib would seem, nowadays to 
be come at of the same quality and fineness ag 
in former and leas advanced and scientific days. 
The older gems, whether of antique or Renais- 
sance times, are as mere fragments of nature. 
formed materials, of much rarer and more refined 
quality than that to be now obtained, and the 
latter is not en ae 
special purpose for .w! ib is . We 
strange fact this; for why should it be so? 
One single mine of gem-producing 
be exhausted of its best stones, it 
then another, but surely there i7 acuinonaee 
earth’s pro- ducing powers. 
and jacinths, and emeralds, and 
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concrete | Upper floors, 
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strain when | Corbell 
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would cost much 
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vantages over concrete block oe EES 
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‘incipally to consider the 

the borongh, and to receive a 

Mr. J, Martin, ©.8,, in reply to 
givon by the General Purposes 


‘Mr. Martin ye yh sand we. 
ally into sanitary 

of Se teens and, soe pointin 

many serious defects, strongly adv the 

council to meet their difficulties at once by adopt- 
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& judicious water-supply, and replacing the | {2° 


© drains with glazed sanitary pipes, so 
sure an efficient system of drainage. 

pre sas Wines fart se ota 

ve or the proper nage 
[col jk so peccioey 

0 0 
fanda to carry out the same be 
nee! Government, on Spears Rabati 
repayment to spread over y years.’ 

observed thai it wonld be far better to meet the 
ease boldly and decisively, than to go on as they 
had been 
available sixpence, and wel making but trifling 
progress. Any unprejnd person who would 


raised by a loan ned 


hea fo suarhed by the 
sort dint ate or 
saree cas anol ae 
screen 
architects are more 
continuous vista of 
‘ing, increase its 
.’ Lhave never spoken with any eminent archi- 
who has not assured mo that the of Darham 
would be much in by a screen, However, [ am 
well aware that the question is one on which persons 
reasonably differ; and I on 


many years, simply spending every | a" 


go over the town must say there was need of | *!most 


and, for his part, he was sick of 


great reform, ‘ 
the constant bringing up of the old story. He } lsu 


appealed to them to take the matter up at 
once, 


“The expressed a hope that the motion 
would ve the careful attention of the council, 
and observed that the report of the General 

Committee was honestly and carefully 

given, and not at all over-stated. 
- No other member of the council, however, 
eae the motion, which, consequently, was 


POLITICS BLENDED WITH RESTORATION 
OF CATHEDRALS, 
SIR GILBERT SCOTT AND HIS CRITICS, 
‘Tux architeot who has the fortune to be chosen 
to auperintend the restoration of English cathe. 
drals and churches has, in the present age, muc): 


THE MIDLAND RAILWAY COMPANY'S 
NEW COAL DEPOT AT BRIXTON. 


Wrrnin the Jast fortnight the Midland Rail- 
way Company have commenced the erection of 
another large coal depdt at Brixton, on land 
immediately adjoining the Metropolitan Exten- 
sion line of the , Chatham, and Dover 
Company, and sitnate between that com "s 
line and the South London section of the Lon 
and Brighton line. makes the third spacious 
depdt of this ch which the Midland Com- 
pany have consti alongside the stations of 
the Metropolitan Extension line, they having 
already large extablishments of the kind at Wal. 
worth and at Wandsworth, the former of which 
is now being enlarged to nearly double its present 


criticism ‘to endure ; but only up to | rea. 


the present time, it may be inferred, have politics 
been me wg in to unsettle the "plans of Sir 
it says,—From some inquiries 

there is good reason to 


Tho Brixton depdt, which will be immediately 
in front of the Brixton Station, and approached 
at the west end from Atlantic-road; and at the 
east from Oan , is being erected on 
strong wooden piles, 14 in, square and 18 ft. in 
height, from the d to the railway level 
above. These pilos, fifty in number, rest u 


+} concrete foundation, 24t. in thickness, above 


ing a strong antagonist 
in politics, and who 


which is a base of , 4ft. indepth. The 
wooden piles are and tied 

by strong cross-girders and iron rods. The rail. 
way level of the dep6t has five lines of rails, 
forming that nnomber of bays for the 

containing the coal, These bays are 150 fv. in 
length, with an, aggregate width of 100 ft.; in 


ate 


de Triqueti, as is also the sculptare of 
which represents the Resurrection. 
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© reredos, 
Ps 
NEW INDUSTRIAL DWELLINGS IN 
© NEWINGTON. 
RESTRICTIONS BY THE METROPOLITAN BOARD. 
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‘thie | to 


in Rodpey-street be kept to the same 

Mr. Selway, in moving that the recomm I 
of the committee, sanctioning the new: buii h 
be confirmed, said that originally the height was 
about 60 ft. in a roadway of on 44 ft, or 45 ft. . 
in width, and the committee not being able to re- 
commend that, the amended plans had been sent 
in, and the committee were favourable to their 
being granted, i 


STATE OF COVERHAM ABBEY. 


“A rovaist” in Yorkshire writes, —I have 
been to Coverdale, and seen the rains of Oover- 


Pon ham Abbey. 


eyes the disgraceful state—I use the word ad- 
visedly—in which this ruin is Pate 
I certainly could not have credited it, or be- 
lieved that any owner of such property would 

its historical asso. — 


diverging from the London, Chatham, and Dover | made 


line, near Oanterbury-road, by means of which 
the coal-wagons the depot. At each end 
of the bays the depdt extends about 50 ft. in 
length, supported by strong iron columns and 
gi ; and in front of this space, at each end, 

by which 


there are upwards of t shoot, 
into the carts on the 


the coal will be 











away very quickly. In that very year, 
Tyndall’s.buildings alone, more than tw ‘ 
. | cases of fever were sent to the hospital. 





been 


struggled to obtain, and yet he had devoted him. 
self onergetically and continuously to advance 
the welfare of the whole community. 

Canon Nesbit, in seconding the resolution, 
formally presented to Lord Shaftesbury the 
medal awarded to the Society at the Vienna 
Exhibition of 1873, adding that it was the fifth SS ee 


medal of that kind which his lordship had gained. ON THE DECORATION OF CHUROHES. 


Ww Hii xisted vice and im- 
ee eS ia Ar the closing méeting of the Architectural 


morality reigned ; but there was strong and in- 

Sipenteat testimony to the moral elevation which | Association, Mr. Pullan, as mentioned in our lust, 

had arisen from the operations of that Sooiety, | read a paper on the ‘ Decoration of Churches. 
He said that before entering upon the 


This | Ho concluded by eulogising the chairman as the 
friend of the Slastens children, the chimney- | tion of the various styles of church 
sweepers, the ragged-school obildren, and numer- 
balance ad other objects of his philanthropic care aud 

t re. 

Lord Shaftesbury, in the course of a very in. 
;}| teresting address, said it is exactly thirty-one 
ae. ma years ago since a meeting was held to found this 
f offices, coals, | Institution, and now, after the lapse of thirty. 
cash | one years, I am able to say that I have taken 
the chair at every anniversary. When we met 
here in the year 1842, this "Tastitation was, I 
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makea few remarks on certain misapprehensions 
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13s. late years the public taste 80°v' 

4 in ite favour that a large majority of of all 
shades of opinion were advocating the i 
of their great metropolitan basilica, there still 
prevailed certain yosiatives against tho use of 
colour in their public buildings, and obj 
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The 
to Os, 94. ; Jen believe, the first of the kind that was ever|to its employment were often even by 
we 8s, Od, ' formed. Iam not aware, at least, that any | architects of repute. These objections he 
fr. Kay-Shuttleworth, M-P., in seconding a| institution had been formed previously simply | thought it desirableto meet, and these prejudices, 
resolution to t the report moved by the|for the purpose of improving the dwellings of | if possible, to overcome. Objectors might be 
yf Hon. W. Cowper-Temple, bore testimony from | the working classes, As you have been re. | divided into three classes :—1. Those who were 
Recieny observation to the excellence of the| minded in the report, the example set by this | altogether opposed to polychrome om the 
‘s work, Among the visits which he had Society has been followed not only all over 






that they —— to see the materi: which 
their buildings were constructed plain and un. 
adorned, , a8 they called it, undisguised. 
2. Those who did not object to decotation, 
vided it be executed in the tertiaries or 





Hngland, but also in America and in many 
parts of Earope. Within the last three months 
I have received several communications from 
Rome, from that grand old man General Gari- 
baldi, imploring me to give him advice in re. 
ference to the providing of suitable buildings 
for working people in Italy, and asking for 
plans and engravings for his information and 
dance; and only the other day I had a 

from him expres-ing the deepest gratitude 
lent, |for the assistance which we had afforded him. 
From this letter it appears that he positively 
gloated over the plans and views of Shaftes. 
bury Park, the publications of the Labourers’ 
Friend Society, and Mr. Roberts’s book; and he 
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decoration of any kind—anywhere except in a 
place of worship. The opinions of the second 
of these classes were the most widely spread. 
He would therefore consider them first. They 
looked upon tive colours with distrust; they 
were inclined to regard them as per se gaudy, 
tawdry, and meretricious, and to consider the 
employment of them in dress and decoration aa 
an in on of a vulgar taste. This idea was 
not confined to the uneducated, but, on the con- 
says that he had derived from what he had | trary, prevailed amongst those whose taste in 
received the greatest assistance in ii other matters was most refined. It to 
his own efforts, My friend, Mr. Genego Codie, proceed from an inability to jadge of the 

has been kind enough to speak of me in effect of colour, and a consequent 
more complimentary terms than I deserve, | to take refuge in a neutrality, or it might be the 
must tell my friend this, that the long e result of a natural timidity which 


ence which I have had has led me to peer ange bm Pop beauty of 
brilliant colouring from maitfing tele admira. 
in 
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it was proposed to to use Pompeiian. 
the walls of their Se 
to 


y, and while they would shrink with horror 
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decoration, 
and the modes of applying them, he wished to 


which prevailed on the subject of payers 
generally, for notwi the thatof. 


indefinite tints. 3. Those who admi of — 


ings in faneral black, sombre brown, or neutral 


“ Gorging and growling o’er cartion 


the Good Shepherd feeding his flock by the 
streams, under the shade % 


some amongat vey a correct idea of the general effect of a 
Highest faculties for the appre. | decorated building, and that many of the pre- 

the beauty of form in architecture. | judices that were eee ee ee 
lined them to|chrome would disappear if they better 

polychromy | opportunities of seeing decorated churches in 

buildings, | their entirety. He was convinced that many 

them by hiding sound | of those who had derived unfavourable opinions 
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became allied to architecture, never | executed, would convey clearer ideas of the 


to be separated from it until these later — different styles of decoration than any number 

~ ‘That the Assyrians and Egyptians used poly- | of sketches of details, he had beeen dy series 

chrome there was vufficient evidence in the} of drawings em| ‘the chief features of 

sculptures of the one and the temples of the | each succeeding (which were on view and 

other. It might be urged that those were semi-| excited much attention), They were not 
barbarous people, who thas manifested the | actually copied from existing buildings, but 

taster for gaudy colours; but the same| based upon observations made at various times: 

the refined Greeks, who, in Es oo hee i 
tive colours for | first called to the subject at the time of the com. | 
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the story was well told, it 
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might be said about 
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of the members to an mere ae serge 
to carry ont correct principles urch at 
‘Baveno, The plan was , partly because 
it was most suitable for site, and partly 
because several Lombard and other Romanesque 
Seapeaee srées ills on the ; others 
of San Tommaso, at Bergamo. The walls 
ite, of a warm tone, from quarries in 


the oelg bourhood 


with elaborate running patterns in 
brown, These two colours produced, 
ome ofa gd employed, one of the finest har- 
monies. In order to soften the contrast between 
gréy dado.and warm wall, and at the same 
to carry out the constructive principle, 
bands of ranging with the courses of marble 
_ of the were carried through, separating 
_ the red lines of foliated patterns, These bands 
' ved by white pateras, with spots of 
in the centre. ‘The soffits of the main 
treated with geometrical patterns 
Sta. Sophia and Monreale, and at 
f each arch was painted a balf-length 
of an »postle on a blue ground. Borders 
floriated ornament strengthened the lines of 
arches. The spandrels were filled with in. 
patterns on blue and chocolate grounds. 
‘roofs throughout were covered with bold 
arabesques, the stems being chocolate, the flowers 
and leaves of bright positive colours. These 
stemsa of fol were Craters’ with white and 
dark lines, and were heightened with white. The 
was the natural colour of the wood,—red 
darkened with oi), then varnished. This 
resembled in tone the gold ground of the Byzan. 
tine mosaics, The cornices were red, and blue 
in pancl. There were twenty-four windows 
filled with stained glaes in the * tamara these, 
‘a8 well as the lower windows, had colonnettes of 
black marble, which tended to lower the colour. 
= The pavement was Veneziano, and the 
pit of Porto-Venere, with mosaio inlays. The 
“organ and othey furniture were 
‘there was no part F 
‘ago, not he directed,—f. ths cae 
yas for the incum. 
bent, who was his own , Carried out his 
own te cuipe pd @ certain 


church decoration. — 
seks ee hieh 
to take a 


that Mr. Pallam had mot quite given all 


| the ovedlt he might diguardiame to tas tose vaiae 


portan' 
to consider. With regard to colouring of 
temples, a subject to which he had 
special attention, he believed that the columns 
and walls of the Parthenon had been toned down 


close to the eye, as the snow was quite insuf. 
ferable ; but a white rock would be quite right, 
and not destroy the harmony, so that the dif. 
ference between the rock and the snow peak or 
glacier was all that would be found essential to 
the toning of the colours, With respect to the 
employment of stained glass, this was a difficult 
point to settle at the present day ina building 
the walls of which were thoroughly painted. He 
was pleased to hear the lecturer pay tribute to 
tho merits of Mr. Gambier and Mr, 
a for their works at Ely and else. 
where. In regard to the church at secur Mr, 
Penrose said, in conclusion, that he had seen it 
when it was partly built, and was sure that it 
fulfilled its early promise, Of the decoration he 
knew little; but he heard that it was extremel: 
beantiful, and.gave immense pleasure to all who 
saw it, 

Mr, H. Stannus did not think it within the 
province of the student to take up the gauntlet 


thrown down by such an eminent authority as| the 


Mr. Penrose, a man of world.wide renown. They 
were present merely as students to learn from 
the ripened judgment of one who had seen many, 
if not all, of the finest specimens of coloured 
decoration in the world. Reference had been 
made to the early Christian pictures in the 


and then to paint up to it, 
manner in which Mr. Pallan had 
to the South 6 


very a Their effect ought to depend 


2. le. Fides 

- Ferrey inquired whether it 
well in some cases to leave the 
ashlar in a ceiling 


Y | satisfaction. 


WATER-WASTE PREVENTERS. 


way cock, 
directs the water supply alternately against 
either side of a movable piston, thus expelling 
the full charge on the other side of the piston 
into the closet, which is free from the above 
objection. This a) erry fixed Penal roster 
of the closet,.and worked by raising the 
that empties the pan; mo while thus placed 
in the most convenient position, it has also the 
advantages of extreme simplicity and non| 
to derangement, and at tho same time its con. 
struction renders it impossible for it to overflow 
and #0 cause annoyance and damage. 
water-waste preventer has been in the market 
some little time, and we understand is giving 
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THE METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY, 


Ar a meeting held recently in Southwark, 
from Ool. Bi 





the 
of that 


pore cei at ‘the Brixton works of the 


Company's line, the 
if for some time been in course Leicester, 


the 1st of July, 1874:—Berks, Derby, Durham, 
Monmonth, and Sussex. The union 
with the greatest number of such children is that 


electric and | ‘Gopartment. Tt is claimed for of Glendale, Northumberland, with 120; Swan- 


the invention whilst it will be the means of 


out of the present 
‘og between station 


, A MODERN INDIAN PALACE. 
‘Tar new » which has been in course of 
erection for the Ma ji i of Gwali 


the 


sea, with 100, comes second ; and Newtown and 
Lianidloes third, with 79. 
Bosides the children boarded out within the 


obildren cost altogether 
1,2981. 10s. per week, or 67,522/. per annum. 

In addition to this, the average number of 
indoor in the metropolis, for the year 
ended Ladyday, 1874, was 89,164, the total cost 
of whose maintenance 


Thus it appears that we spond 1,716,8552. 
@ year in support of indoor pattpers and pau; 
children, the relative cost being as follows mit 
coat of pauper children in 


Henwell District Bohools,,,,..£0 10 
out.in variousamions ..., <0 


1} | 


CLEANSING WATER MAINS. 


Mx. EB. Dopps, engineer to the Durham Water 

» bas introduced a new self-acting 

pester aon 2 pipe-ser cd a 

Many companies deposits on the: 
inner surfaces 
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clashed, and that probably * 
to the disadvantage of the public. 
Mr. Lowe, as the person 


for the 
complained that the hon. member 


had not given notice of the specific charges he had 


Mr. Hunt took no ee pn which was 
antagonistic to the country, and 
he would be very glad to give upthe commission 
and be paid by salary only. 
Mr. Cowper.Temple bore testimony to the. 
of Mr. Hunt, but did not think 


0 ae 


of the main and distributing |, 


pipes, the effect of which is to reduce them |. 


operation is this : the pipe is cut, | ; 
joints are |. 


greatly in size. 

Pip modo rn ” 

j sora) , temporary 
made, and the water is turned on at 

which drives the great 

|. In the first experiment a distance of 
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would Jay them on the table of the House. 
| Mr. Sclater.Booth wa aa 
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THE DUOMO OF FLORENOR. 
Str,—Have the merits of the 
Florence been fully 
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here than ay are geebrge) 
not only to the extra °o 
wins y tet also to the additional 


having seldom less 
and 10 ft, in 
it does 
requirement which is of no value 
of fire isin houses with pro- 
ical, and which even if it 


cannot be nearly so necessary 
houses built in continuous 


si Appearance, 
ny S to advise the Ryde 
the Town Oouncil during the 


ich | in which art makes go slow 


Six,—Although the liberal-mindea throughout 
the world are familiar with the word “ progress,” 


® fluke, hit the centre 

account that, although 

is in almost everybody's 

mouth, there is so little real progress made in 


definite and right ends in view, beyond which, 
alls | When attained, there can be no progress ; when, 
in fact, the only possible change that can be 
made must be a n, & falling back. 
Just as in life, there is a topmost height, which, 
once attained, the remainder must be » gradual 
descent, a going “down hill’: go there are ulti- 
mate conclusions to be arrived at by right reason 
which incontestably demonstrate that rectitude, 
perfection, and beauty, are finite aims,—are 
qualities inhering in certain definite conditions, 
from which any departure must be for the worse, 
towards error, imperfection, and ugliness, so that 
when the world shall have attained to rectitude 
ofdife, perfection im work, and the beautiful in 
art, it will be unable to go farther without faring 
worse ; it will either have to remain in the state 
to which it shall have attained, or to retrograde. 
To make sure progress, therefore, we must have 
clear and correct views in respect to those con. 
ditions in which these finite qualities inhere. 
Although we might show that this hazinoss 
of view in respect to impedes progress 
in all , there is no depart- 
ment which enffers more than art. For ev 
artist and critic abreast of the scientific method 
in thinking, there are hundreds whose minds are 
in the nebulous gtate, and who resist all attem; 
to treat art questions in any but an impulsive 
manner. The is that although 
there is no country in the world in which so much 
is and has been written about art, there is none 


cism is, without and contradic. 

.| tory, and being without method, it is too 
voluminous to be of practical value. 

Vapouring must be the rale till criticiam gets 

back-bone, and imperfect, and baphazard work, 

till artiste have distinot and right ends in view. 
There is a prevailing notion that scientific 

definition derogates from the inspiration of the 

artist. He would attribute all success in art to 

the possession 

how often, very often, 

him into very bad work and very 

; | dities, we wonder that he has not long 

had some misgivin 
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-|eburch ever built by 


od prin 
n the dome of St. Peter’s may be, 
pao arn ged the sr bree ne tran. 
Be) t it crowns 
pan If it dominates them when seen from 
an extreme distance, it is hopelessly lost in the 
midst of their mighty extension when it is viewed 
from any point safficiently near to distio 
the different f of the church, This is by 
no means the result of mere vastness 
of size, and therefore not to be reckoned a fault 
atall. The church might have been twice the 
size that it is, and yet it would not have been 
necessary to retreat to the distant horizon in 
order to view it as a whole. Tho fault of St. 
ee is a fault of , and no dome, 
wever magnificent, could give unity to the dis- 
similarity so evident in the vast building beneath 
it. On the other hand, the merit of the Florentine 
Cathedral is nowhere more conspicuons than in 
the strict subordination of its several parts to 
tho great oe: feature. Instead of } 
in any way the value of the dome, either by 
ceable it with pecieh afte? aie ea 
enable it while ¢: 
to unfold to the utmost the beauty 
lines, In this respect, I believe, that of all the 
buildings in Europe, the of Florence 
alone does full justice to the dome. The 
stadent of architecture who has not stood 
long and often in that i 
Florence, where, » ptistery 
the bell-tower of Giotto, is still in ignorance of 
the real power of one of the sublimest features 
of his art. Neither in ion, nor Paris, nor 
Rome, but in Florence only is the dome beheld 
absolutely sefSimphant. The stranger 
on the ies of the Monte Pincio looks 
towards what he believes to be “ the grandest 
man painted on God’s ~ 
loveliest sky”; but he sees it from a great way 
off, and the dome of St. Peter's looks no langer 
than ‘a distant balloon. Only let him hasten 
examine it close at hand, and instantly 
is. 
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to surrender the completeness of hi 
image, and thenceforth. only knows the 
in fragments. He wanders 
structure, making fatile efforts to catch a, 
of the dome, lost ne 
the vm The ones Flo 
exemy many excellencies, attains | 
Snonlobing grandeur 
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merchant, a8 he | refuse to do so. I trust you will publish th 

pposed ve the public the question stan Damage to the Parthenon.—A_ correspon- 
done during og yaar to “ we ee a. dent of the Atheneum writes: — "Those in- 
two or threo day by the surveyor terested in ancient historical relics will be sorry 
and the } but for some reason to learn that the Parthenon at Athens is being 

or other were carried on after the shockingly wrecked and ruined. Tourista 
hours , like eight o’slock at season visit it, knock off limbs of statues, : 
J onyrsseyamares (pha, aptly down portions of the frieze which Lord Elgin 


left, and, clambering up with hammer or stone, 
break off bits of the Doric capitals. These 
capitals, it will be remembered, are painted 
with rows of leaves, which are supposed to be 


bent double under the greece es won“ 
and relic-hunters seem to be especially fond 
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Hospi t. Louis, 
entablidhasde for legitimate hospital work. The 












matter. ° 

mitteo want of a better asylum and of a convalescent | Cbipping this portion of the masonry: Not a 

ope hospital had been = ees which successive | fortnight a tourist knocked off the finger of 
omen w municipal councils were unable to solve for want | °° Of the finest statues, as he wished to add to 
One member of fonds until 1864, when M. Louis Dutlos, a | his private collection of curiosities at New York. 


The Greéks have determined to 
building as much as possible, and 


to 
ina hamden —nctagen ba 
of the fragments of sculpture which lie all over 
the place, exposed i 





wealthy gardener, died, leaving to the town of 
te ripe Bor pert” chan 

of the Rue de la Paix and the Rue de Ja Colonne 
(since named the Rue Louis Duflos), and valaed 
at rieeose see sat a that map ernest 
ment 8! built thereon, In to 
MANNERS MEMORIAL OHURCH. this welcome gift he also left another piece of 
of Mr. W. Oldham Cham 4001. to build a free school for both 

. have been eocetan sexes. The new asylum will contain large and 


architect, : amor is 
: nget artists and art-lovers in this 
the ‘charch ia Newmarket, to be erected nd fe exes il bo. in oparte td doublos imeiate spn wile 
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of the Lord George Manners, en. The sexes will be in separate 
of the Duke of Rutland. ‘The church will be| buildings, each of which "will have its own (Preserve that noblest remnant of Greece in 
commenced immediately, 
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, yards, &c. The saan cont of a ite Parthenon.” 
ings, which will occupy nearly four acres, Presentation tandards 
is 24,0001. The contractors have undertaken, to se aay Hag 
deliver the asylum finished by the Ist of Apfil, | 
1878. The remaining two acres are reserved 
for a convalescent hospital, which will be taken 
in hand later, So soon as the asylum is re- 
moved from the Hospital St. Louis, the latter is scription 
to be restored at a cost of 10,0001, ices, place. standards, 
Restoration of St. Alban’s Abbey.—Sir| which have been manufactured by Mossrs.. 
Gilbert Scott has just concluded his report to| Barkentein & Krall, of Regent-street, 
the Marchioness of Salisbury upon the above ; 
beautifal and venerable building, the restoration 
of which her ladyship bas taken under her 
; Pccoeate. Referring to the Hastern or Lady 
hapel, and the ante-chapel, Sir Gilbert Scott 
reports :—‘‘ When we come to consider the pre- 
‘sent condition of these charming chapels, once, grad : 
resplendent with architectural beanty, terminates in a cross with five lights 
plenished with objects of the above it. On each standard there are four collars 
and richness of decoration ; their or rings of lights, the largest of these collars 
with colour, and rendered instructive being 4 ft. in diameter; and there are also 
sacred subjects they illustrated ; their windows | twelve small branches of three each. Tho 
filled with stained “glass, their floors enriched 
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_ For ion of Mark. 
existing buildings, for the 
Company, Mr, Bawin a ; 
eis i ne 
i rothers 16/870 


Tender for Stables for the 


Bristol 

arcu Company.—The Tender of Mr. A. 
Krauss, builder, of Oolston-street, has been 
for the erection of the stables and car 
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For villa residence, &o., at Market Harborough, 


Leicestershire, for Mr. G, Hmery. Mr. F. T, Mercer,| yor stabling, car- &o., for tho London Street 

















Quant lied :— “ Vi 4 
of the Cottage Hospital, Brith. |" Spencer wewcnerrrennonnis oro 0 0 | Rrnmmay Company. MF doha Glenn, architect: oss 
The new Hospital for Krith, Orayford, 74 -4 “4 Stabling, &o. Foreman’s House. 
Belvedere, and Abbey Wood, has been opened oo Bost rT i ee Oem A880 9 
‘andervery favourable circumstances. 90 wi er 90 ssi 0 0 
sevsessenorioenses 6/008 0 0 
00 Kelly ccuewens 5,670 00 se 650 0 0 
For house, shi Accepted for main drai iain the ditrigt of Ai 
snd shops | o., Mine Pose Chesterfield Caio, ‘Derbys Pek the Rural 
BY DED srsseevne nt! . . B. Rollinson, ineer :— | 
Lilley (accepted) . ey u Biaveley. pai oa 
a) eee ae Neg se pay n= — e La Pattinson ...,-.s0e0serere0 8,268 sobvocens £1, 
am. 4 r, W. via, r, H. ssi Killamarsh. 
Ber ellie Quantities supplied by Messrs, Stoner Pattinson REE ey — yee £2,012 
fee 


SHasiend, upton, —Pilsloy. 
Stamps Bowles (evespted), Frayne & Bon... £1,116 sess soo SE 
Unstone. Brimiogton. Bolsover. 


ge 
For alterations and repairs to the Prince of Wales Frayne & Son,,, £1,672 481,168... £1,267 ¥ 


blie-house, Hy: Hoxton, for Mr, W, Wooder, 
Kir. 56 edb, ete ne 






For the erection of schools, at Felth for 200 s 
children, and master’s house, for the Feltham Bobool © 
Board, Mr, W, H, Powell, 


artiett .. 
Garratt & Wilkinson . 


; . et 
For the first portion of a new church, exclusive of seats, 
and ing, os  mgeatind Lage eer ry 
field, Messrs, , Brohitects. Quant 
the architects . 









































dt canbe Linfleld 2,003 ] 
For Oxford main drainage. Contract No, 5, Mr. W. Lodge (ancopten) AA Te 
TH. White, engineer :— For warehouse, Wood-street, City, Mr, Herbert Ford, / 
Bogbe RS OER EES architect :— rf ‘sy. ] 
Dickineos ... Browne'& Robinson... =e 00 . ] 
Por Aooorations, -&o,, to St, Giles-in-the- re ‘ 
Bada Mr kW Bomnalen Mp varehlvont. eoeemtines cil ei7 BC in ee ey Ay 
eer rere centinns, San, & Steesall i For alterations and additions to the Market Hall} for Brass 91852 0 0 4 
the Corporation of Chesterileld, Derbyshire, Mr. 8, * 370.00 °° | 
Rollinson, architect:— ve 9,752 0 0 
Fidler shinee 24 0 H 
Retr 90 | 
Dor painting and decorations at the Gresham Club, - af 
King William-street, E.C. Mr, T, KE. Knightley, nat ye 
Nem ° Kiltors ae K Speed Peary sonttion, a ng £1,225 0 0 ‘a 
le rd. Be an titi new . aT 
~ by Mr. Chas. Poland :-— Bi au 0 f q 
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For the erection of new bul) for Messrs, Sutton & 
Sons, Reading. Mesara, Wm. & J. T. Brown & Fy W, 
Albury, architects;— 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Frrata.—In the article on Butlding in Couerete {in 
number) for “tough” paleo Eager gain 
“some workmen,” in third column, read sane workmen, 
J. 3.—M. M.—J. HL J.P, L 
1 L—Bte PF. 8—S. ME. G, 
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HE important 
duty of select- 
ing a head. 
master for the 
National Art 
Training 
Schools at 


devolves upon 
» ithe Privy 
Council, as 


re _ the late ‘Mx. 
%, Richard Bar.. 
The. p ohett, who has 
held the office 


since the year 
1852, is dead. 

All = who 
knew Mr. 
Burehett 
must have respected him, both as a gentleman 
and an artist; and his dignified bearing and 
Genial manners caused the students of the 
peng de hewas.tho head to regard him 


a Aaron aad 
bat While fall of regret at the loss of this gentle. 
’ ‘Map, and while tho. merits of his 
teaching and the good work which he has done, 
it will not be considered.as disrespectful to the 
memory of one who has left us if we say, that 
uring the later years of Mr. Burchett’s life the 
at the South Kensington Schools has 
fallen short of what it might have been. . 
It is nearly forty years back that schools of 
Sogo mpm vase 





are aoquainted with their history know that 
= Willer alec Saale SO Sho peor ian. Prior 


Consort England owes more 
understand, Itwas this prince 














. | great extension in the diities imposed upon the 


scholarshaving knowledge 
hp eacadpretaan oo of the history aed principles. of ornamentation, |' 
nit ‘apron d state of thingr, roncepchesd gmdate: 06s phalgamagion 


ment experienced by these Ree 8 progress 
led tothe beliof that, in order t6 the s ion 
of art objects, the public must be to an extent 
instructed in drawing. And it is. curious fact, 
that in-learning to draw we learn also to see, 
What we seo we may appreciate, while what we 
fail to perceive we cannot value. 

The year 1858, if we remember rightly, saw a 










































fostered by the State for many years to come, 
and the head drawing-school may fitly Gnd its 
home.at South Kensington. The present excel- 
lent staff may still be retained with advantage as 
masters in the head drawing-school; bat, now that 

a fitting opportunity presents itself, we ask that 
the desirability of forming a high school of deco- 
rative art, and of practical design, at South 
Kensington, in conjunction with the present 
drawing-school, be carefully considered, and that 
a staff of professors who are ornamentista in 
heart and in practice, and who are skilled and 
successful designers, be secured to instraoct in 





old Schools of Design; for while the former 
institutions had only to educate designers, the 
new institution (now called the Department of 
Practical Art) was at the same time to instract 
ornamentists, and educate all who would receive 
the proffered instruction in the art of drawing. 

To the State it wonld be an advantage if every 
man could draw, for thereby power over tho 
hand, and power of perceiving delicacies of form, 
are increased ; but when the Department of Prac. 
tical Art was established, under the advice of the 
Prince Consort, it was never intended that the 
art schools of London, and in the manufacturing 
towns, should cease to serve the manufactures, 
and raise the market value of our productions. 

Engrossed with the idea of spreading a know- 
ledge of drawing broadcast through the country, | pag 
design and the study of decorative art, as appli- 
cable to the decoration of onr domestic utensils, 
have been more or less neglected, and that this 
shortcoming of the Kensington schools has given 
dissatisfaction to a large claes of manufacturers, 
and has caused them to begrudge the large 
annual grant which is voted to them by Parlia- 
mont, is not to be disguised, 

Perhaps we have erred more or Jess ever since 
the Department of Practical Art was instituted, 
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in making even the central school (which is now i eo the men 
at Kensington), and the large schools in the great hich the an ior 
manufacturing towns, too fully drawing-schools ent, there can doubt of at 
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and too little schools of design; aud this is cer- 
tain, that the staff of masters at South Ken- 
sington consist of gentlemen who are masters 
of pictorial art rather than of ornamentation, 

It is curions that, ever since the foundation of 
the first school of design, no great ornamentist 
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close our tyes to the faot that resident population, 
ig habit, or in the condition and | the harvest, be. 
are no’| climate allows of this 
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elevator, and a bundred 

saving machines, ten 

of our villagers. 
Dispropo:tion 

rural and the pr» 


a 


it, as our sentiments prompt us, 
ae But we mnst acknow- : ieaty 
ye our utter inability to arrest, or materially | portion is like’ t 
to divert, its course, Sekesee Merete dested’ which tend to mass together are 
by man than can the courses of the planets. True, | active atid unch' wait hundred souls that 
even these at times appear to our eyes, and are | are addedito a to I demand #0 many 
spoken of by our lips, as retrograde. ‘But theword | new builders, bu’ » doctors—in pro- 
only implies, in actual fact, that we are moving | portion, Increase exaggerate itself. 
as well as they. On the other hard, are reasons apparent 
Thus, when we look back,—it may be with | why, in many pl rural population would 
regret, it may even be with a feeling akin to, remain stationary, Or even actually decrease. 
to the state of things when it was with- | And the decrease will have a similar tendency to 
in the province of the law.giver to decide on | exaggerate itself. oy 
how small an area of land a house might be| Nor is there ony economical reason to oppose 
built, and how few acres, at the least, of arable | to this evident tendency of the age. Heonomic 
and garden ground should be attached to every | reasons, no doubt, to # great extent underlie the 
cottage, we must be conscious that these rales | actual phenomena, And with regard to the 
were only possible in a state of things different | particular enbject of our inquiry, the distribution 
from that now around us. So long as man, with | of cultivation over the soil, economy is alto- 
the aid only of the horse, the bullock, and the|gether,—with one important exception,—in 
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is a tive gail 

at Bee. of being idle, and here isa fountai 
of wealth. In the second place, are 
tions of soil which, either from their broken a1 
rocky character, or from their small area end, 
confined locality, are unsuitable for the broad 
sweep of mechanical agriculture. The 
























































































age, had ae yt the motive power requisite for | favour of the concentration of land in the occu-| tion of band labour to these plote is a co 
the culture of the ground, for the winning of | pation of large farmers, Vorthe costly machinery | economical advantage to the country. 
metals and minerals from beneath it, and for all | which is now so rapidly being turned out by our | creation of labour before noted is an adva 






but one that is diminished in value by the m 
application of the labour created, If the united 
extra labour of a village till a field which could 
be readily added to o large farm, that extra 
labour is applied at a loss, 1t prodaces a good 
result, but it does so in a wasteful manner. But 
if that newly-created labour be applied to land 
that wonld otherwise be vnoultivated, we have a 
double gain. ‘The land yields her inorease, 


those of fabrication and manufacture 
for which the fickle and uncertain power of the 
hand-mill, or the strictly localised power of the 
water-mill, wore in appliance ; so long as this was 
the case, a certain sparseness of distribution of 
mankind over the face of the earth was a natu. 
ral condition. It was,in many respects, perhaps 
on the general balance of all considerations, 
a condition better than that which now exists. 
Bat it was a condition based on different facts. 
So soon as the employment of mechanical motor 
ab became possible, a fatvnecing eye might 
detected the coming extinction of the an- 
cient raral peasantry. On the ono hand, the 
need of human creme: rohget - pe slaves 
to powerful machinery, which might multi- 
plied to any amount, and driven night and day, 
as a veritable coining-mill for its owners, gave 
birth to the great towns. With every improve- 
ment in the steam engine, and in machinery 
driven by steam, the tendency to agglomerate 
human beings became more irresistible. Thus 
aprang up, street after street, those rows of 
houses, containing the smallest rooms, consisting 
of the thinnest walls, surrounded by the least 
area of breathing space, yard, or even 
roadway, and snpplied with the very scantiest 
liances for health, for decency, much more 
elegance and education by the eye, in which 
‘it was erm for the spirit of economy to drive 
human beings to dwell. Who can visit certain 
localities in Liverpool, Birmingham, Oldham,— 
how many great centres of production may we 
not add,—without a deep sense of depression 
and of disheartenment at seeing how man has 
housed himself? 

While the power of the steam engine, fixed on 
soil, to attract around it a dense and cheaply 
housed population, was gradually attaining more 
and more development, a second impulse was 

ven to the agglomerative tendency, by the ap- 

of steam to locomotion. Thus the glut, 
which would by degrees have limited the growth 
of manufacturing centres, was averted. Tran. 
sport was provided of a kind competent to re- 
move re A accumulated products as rapidly as 
they could be prodaced. A second, and a very 
appreciable stimulus to the growth of our towns 
was thus su . 


smiths and engineers,in all parts of the country, 
is inapplicable to any but large farms, Not only 
is it a question of capital, but a question of pro- 
cess. Not only is it only a large farmer who can 
afford the best, and therefore the most economical, 
machinery, but he finds that it can be most 
advantageously applied to large fields. The cost 
and loss of time of moving and fixing the engines 
bear so great a proportion to thoseof the actual 
work dune, that sual! fields will disappear before | instead of lying idle; and the labour of the 
ateam cultivation. Thus the actual cost of culti. | peasants does the same. 
vating farm of twenty acres, will be much| ‘The simple outcome of the above line of 
higher, per acre, than that of a farm of 2,000| inquiry is this: Peasant Ee when society 
acres. And not only is this true as to cost, but | bas attained a certain stage of development, is, 
it is no less true with reference to that feature of | economically speaking, a mistake, and will prove, 
steam cultivation which is even more valuable | if artifically encouraged, a failure. Peasant 
than its comparative cheapness, namely, the | gardening, on the other band, is a double source 
great rapidity with which the crops can be | of national gain, if wisely carried on. We now 
cleared at the exact time of maturity, and with | speak of these things as regarded from the 
which the Jand can be prepared for the reception | economical point of view alone. 
of fresh seed. : This, however, we ‘think it cannot be too 
Against all the egemomical advantages of the | distinctly borne in mind, is the narrowest, 
large farmer, there has to ‘be set one important | lowest, most ignoble, and, therefore, most ques- 
advantage possessed, and often fully brought into | tionable point of view. We must regard, not 
play, by the small one, That is, that ho is apt | the mere mechanical power of men to produce 
to make his little holding a sort of savings.bank | food, or to dig gold, or to add to the already 
for labour that would be otherwise entirely lost, | enormous amount of the stored-up wealth of the 
The prodncing power of the peasant farmer is|country; but the direction of the national 
stimulated by the sense of property, and by the | energy to raise the moral and physical welfare 
interest which he takes in his holding. Time|of its inhabitants, as well as to add to the 
that would, otherwise be spent in listless idleness, | physical comforts of the easy and well-to.do 
or, woree, at jthe publie-house, is devoted, many | classes. It is for this reason, it seems to us, 
a time and oft, to the loving culture of the| that it is chiefly important to understand the 
garden. And thus it is that, while the spade | positive economical elements of any question 
cannot compete with the steam plough, as applied | like that which we are discussing. Good men 
over a large area of land, spade husbandry has | wise men, and all men who merit the title 
a rich harvest of its own; in which the compara. | statesmen, think and toil to introduce 
tive imperfection of the too! is more than com. | that may elevate the general condition of 
pensated by the extra amount of Jabour which is | countrymen. What is most important is, that this . 
called forth by the sense of ownership. at and noble effort should not be wasted. ~ 


This serves to point to the fact, that a broad | This power,—the of the he) handof 
: charity, in fact,—should be spilled bu abesiones | 
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vcd oto — between the field and tho gw 
garden. For the spare labour of a man to be | to eeonomic law, and not in the teeth of economic 

fully effective it mutt’ be applied to a limited | law. illus. 

area of land. The garden is, therefore, its proper : 
locality. Whether we refer to the eultivation of 
culinary vegetables, to that of flowers, or, when 
favourable aspects ara obtained, to that of 
standard, espalicr, or wall fruits, the great ques. | i 











































But still the demands of agriculture seemed to | tion of scale must be kept in mind. We have a degree 
Promise that, in rural districts at least, a certain | new spring of labour to ly,—that labour to * rn ® 
proportion of inhabitants to area would be main. | which a man volun| {4 a portion of} Something, however, more than either 


tained. The average labour annual! ied, 
“per acre, to the soil, was a weisloteuneerr ore 
quantity only very slowly altered by the devotion 
of more skill and care to agriculture. At the 


the time which is not in his contract | or try is necessary for 
with his master. This amount is limited, and | efforts to fruit. It is not 
not only limited in amount, but, if wisdom rule, oo B 
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ion” description of the work here and 
t), a|in other churches of neighbourhood, which 
note or two on a passing visit may revive interest | showaremarkable aptitude for dealing effectively 
in them a little, and lead to @ response to the | with materials plentiful on the spot. 
Institute invitation this year for drawings of one | the nave arcade, still with its coating of white 
or other of them, wash dating from the churchwarden 
As Lincolnshire is noted for its churches of | shows better work in the arch mouldings 
the “ Decorated”’ period, so is Suffolk for those | plan of the piers, than the aisles and 
of late Perpendicular works, some of them of | give evidonce of; almost creating an im 
very large size. Bury St,.Edmunds, which | thatthe peculiarly “save-trouble” style of the last 
divides the honour of principal “ county town” of P i architecture had 
with Ipswich, possesses its two specimens, in | adopted subsequently to the design of the arcade; 
very late style and in very effective contiguity | for critical 
in the centre of the town; these two churches 
being, however, more remarkable for the per- 
spective of their long and lofty nave arcades, 
poised on very slight piers, than for anything in 
the detail, which in both cases is of that shallow 
and nerveless order characteristic of the deca. | i 
dence of the closing period of English Gothic. 
It is worth while, however, for any architectural 
student to see with his own eyes so fine a bit of 
fourteenth.century work as the Abbey Gateway, 
not to speak of the Norman tower, and the 
bridge over the small river at the end of the 
long piece of the old Abbey wall (fourteenth. 
century also) which remains, skirting the 
route out of the town towards the north-east. 
Much as the antiquities of the place have 
been talked of, and illustrated by engravings 
(rather artistically than architecturally), many 
members of the professign are hardly ac- 
quainted with them; a which may be 
partly accounted for by the consideration that 
Bury is on the Wastern Counties Railway. How- 
be ever, to return to our immediate subject, any one 
let, 80 only there be a cottager with | who finds bimself in Bury St. Edmunds, and has 
@ passionate love of the beauties of the garden. | had pe of the railways of the district (and 
' Go into the next village, Pick your way, and | a little of them goes a long way), will find the 
soda pra to your nose as you pace the | drive to Melford (thirteen miles or so) a very 
that denotes its boundary; the heap of| pleasant one in fine weather, through country 
brickbats, stones, broken slates, utterly useless | not without much beauty, in a quiet way; for 
potsherds, and worse refuse; diversified byaworn- | Suffolk scenery, hereabouts at least, is not ex- 
out shoe or hat, and perchance by the remains | citing, but the country is rich in fine foliage, and 
of a hunted cat or dog, and backed by @ dense | in that sort of picturesqueneas which is peculiarly 
of nettles, showing what Nature would | and unmistakably English. . But the place itself 
. ted. This will repay any dissatisfaction that might be felt 
with the ronte to it, ‘ Long Melford,” 
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h dry and 
warm ; and there will be seen not only 
@ beautiful flower—all flowers are beautifal — 
but a new one. How much care, and even cost, 
bas to the production of the pride of some 
cottage gardeners ? The yellow Austrian 
matter rather of ancient heritage than 
: 3 but what shall we say to the deep 

petals of the ‘ Duke of Edinburgh,” or like 
ew production and Royal or noble 
is incredible bow soon a fashionable 
carried by the birds to the re. 
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tunately much Sart, bat of which safficient 
remains are seen of one or two splendid canopied 
designs to indicate what they were when unin- 
jured. Besides the lady chapel, with its 
ambulatory round all four sides, the 
Chapel, north of the chancel, presents mi 
cate and beautiful work in the canopi 
twelve small niches, all varying in 
wonderful preservation, considering 
of the work. There has been much colour 
ration here, remnants of which are 
and elaborate inscriptions on the ceili 
the beams, at present in a state 

decay and partial obliteration. Restoration has 
not touched the interior of Mvlford, except 
regard to re-seating and the screen before 
tioned. What is desirable is the scraping 
the whitewash, and the removal of the unsig! 
which is | and incongruous Classical reredos ; it 
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the 
to, 
ng’ for which probably a critical inspection would give 

y sufficient data. Uetornally there is nothiog ts bs 
aspect. The village architecture, it must, be | done, fortunately,—for this flint. 
admitted, is not of the most interesting type; | stands wonderfully, and keeps the worked stone 
the rural villa, with white well in its place also,—unless it be to remove 
too much developed, the inexcusably unsightly tower: 
bpm oe be nee —_ reten Se rebuild 
it, when trace original departed. 
The internal 
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style 
claim 


ery well 
quiet and your members of 
i ene time and inclination 


others in the same | this juncture as 
Deutch, wits tte “bw: wesien oh 
aisle ‘and , there 
ol ase which modern do Semen 
seem ao unwilig ven to ae ake ‘i 
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fatal 
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we have no doubt, entirely 


creditable to their architect if 


lent set of buildings 
first erection on a new site, 


bs prety Sra dation has rendered it desirable. 
Soolety of Water.Colours * plete scheme, if carri: 


‘The. splendid masonry of 
eee large broken flints with the i 
face outward (except, of course, the angles | Exhibition. 


broken. 
and 


en 
lita 


‘MATTERS IN CAMBRIDGE. 
Taedining-hall at Pembroke Coll 


dressings in worked stone) shows 
“yr Seem 


bor eeorah we done in this sort of 


go upon, 


portion of that which is 


asa replacement of the rere 


ege, about | the 


much discussion | datum to 


place, is cutof ‘the reach of discussion 


for it is iffioult to|now. It js “ 


suppose that the builders who had completed | of the new one are 


everything else in a manners 


The crown- | which, as our readers remember, 


cunt nny 
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and ‘beve| hastaken 
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_ habitants, and is sitaated upon the banks of the | tions of the streets are of the most 


THE DERBYSHIRE INSTITUTE OF 
ENGINEERS. 


Tne annual meeting of this eres 

inst. at oct dm ving visited 

in neighbourhood, the members 

v of Linby and 

lewick-lane, to Sherwood 

ence of Colonel igen (Bagece 

invited to luncheon, which wae 
marquee on the lawn. 

.& meeting of the mombers 

chool of Art, Lord E. Oavendish 

d the present meeting was the 


THE LATE MR, J. EB. DOVE. 


We record, with much the death on 
the 8th inst., after a vy & severe illness, of 
Mr. John E. Dove, who for more than a quarter 
of a century has been connected with the 
Builder, Besides numerdus miscellaneous con- 
tributions during that po hago some curious 
‘and erudite articles, the signature of 

na es aaleeiente tales ae 

tablishment of the | signs and symbols prehi i 

for ed of sta abjes ta the im. | Dove had been connected with the press during 
working classes, and he was | the th he had 


es part of his life, but thong’ 
© kindly feeling now subsisting | publi-hed some distinct works, and contributed 
ere and employed, and he tapek 


to various Leegesny oy 4 Migs Jae cay Fy his 

the means of maintaining | habite that he was own, was, 

<i - r 5) however, es Aros agp yi in his 

isoussi . paper | labours, an tegri courteous 
sappoeaies tor Lowtaag ent Un. manner endeared him to those who knew him, 

"; on Mr. Bainbridge’s paper 


ppl: of Mechanical Power in 
perations”; and on Mr. H. Stokes’s 
« ‘ ” 

Bar ne he ee ani nes «Tho| ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Prevention of Over-winding”; and Tx no place since the firct show of the R 
Mr. M. 0. Tarbotton, the borough surveyor of | Agricultural Society was held at Oxford in 1 

, one on the “ Sewerage Operations | have the members received a more effusive and 

bam,” in the coorse of which he said:— | demonstrative welcome than they have done in 

Nottingham is a town of about 100,000 in.| the present meeting at Taunton. The ao 
pro! 

of its gentle tributary, the Leen. | character, and have involved the expenditure of 

betren. rp 4,076 square miles, | much time, labour, and money. The money 
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TAUNTON AND THE 
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river Trent, and 
The Trent has a 


i ‘of which lie above the town. The Leen| for the public decorations has been provided 


J 


river, rising in Robin Hood’s-hills,| by subscription, but many of the inhabitants 
ewstead Abbey, and discharging into the | have been at great’ cost in decorating their 
the — place of business at the 
the Beck, which riees in the Mapper. | Hart," of which the‘well-remembered Mr. and 
and also 4 into the Trent o| Mrs. Manning, of w end, were host and 
to the east of the debouchure of | hostess, must have coat present occupier not 
As in most other towns, the rivers | less than 1501. If it be trne—and who can 
hitherto made the receptacles of the | doubt it ?—that a bit of red gives a lively appear. 
filth ofthe community; and enormous | ance to anything, the streets of Taunton ought 
necessary for the health and manufac-| to présent, and they do present, a very lively 
interests of the le, daily disgorge their indeed, being from the railway sta- 
* contentsintothe waters of the Leen and the Trent. | tion to the show.ground quite a blaze of bunting, 
The daily increasing impurity of the Trent for|in whiclf red prevails. The public decorations 
years past, caused — to the| consist mainly of rows of Venetian masts, 
hoieoace and the public generally, and the | adorned with clusters of bannerets, and mot- 
Corporation was to seek other means of | toes, more or less trite, and spiralled with box or 
oftheir sewage. Although the borough | coloured calico, the lower — surrounded 
contains about 100,000 people, yet this does not | by evergreens. the mind of some 
rg ~ ohooh suklarone —o aes ; as to where such a large number of 
» No surroun| populous es, and such a great quantity of box-fol 
_ out-distriots, These districts have each inde. | and bay-branches, can have ml from. The 
it governing bodies, viz., Local Boards of | masts are connected by festoons of evergreens ; 
or Sewer Authorities. Topographically, | those in Hammet.street—the approach to the 
ham lies at the base of the Leen Valley, | splendid church of St, Mary Magdalene—being 
the upper waters of | in good taste. The decorationé surrounding and 
that basin; and the Leen acting also as tho out- | about the parade, or grande place, of the town 
fall sewer of the upper districts, the whole of | are also profuse. 
. their sewage P soa throngh the borough on its} A Fine Art exposition in Taunton Old Castle 
way to tho Application was made to| was opened on Monday. We hope its merits will 
and a Bill prepared, which resulted | be appreciated alike by inhabitants and visitors, 
in the N and Leen District Sewerage |The venerable historic building in which the 
. ‘This measure provides for :—(a) The | exhibition is held is deserving of 
powers of the Act are Lory Deemed io Eaicanenrens 2 
3 © a number of 
ea Nfld constitution of a Board < aaron made me , night an iJlumina. 
corporate perpetual succession in which the devices were more brilliant 
common seal. iar A The construction and/than varied, stars device, 
sew Reverting to the 
hoped 
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by Mr. F.R. 
paper Mr. 


nt of 
grains of barley at ry 
(2) determination of specific gravity 
to statements made in Hebrew literature; | 
actual dimensions of ancient Jewish buildings; 
and actual weight of a Babylonian talent now in 
the British Museum, which corresponded to Mr, 
Conder’s determination of 960,000 Troy grains 
within one per mille, The remarkable double 
division of the Chaldee metrical , which 
is both decimal and duo-decimal, was then 
explained, and shown yes appl fe ee 
, area, capacity, wi ’ 
of tee” ounce, the diamond carat, the 
dacat, other existing divisions, is traced to 


the early system employed by the Pbonician 
tonne, 


NEW WATER SUPPLY FOR LEWES. 


water issued to the town and its suburbs, One 
of the engines at the waterworks now throws 
1,200 gallons per minute into the reservoirs from 
the new well and deep boring recently executed 
for the company by Mossrs. Haston & 

the engineers. The well is 24 ft. deep, 

with four cylinders 6 ft. 6 in. in diameter, and 
6 ft, in depth, the bottom being embedded in 
bottom, is a 1 ft. 3 in, guide tube, w! 

pea snow ® orem This is the 


St. Ann's. From this 

to 6 in., and is carried : 
the hill above the County Gaol. I 
these two reservoirs there is 
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occupied by 
Philadelphia. These dwellings are 
the best class of two.story houses, with an 
tional story and larger lots. They can be pur- 
— aoe I | poms gps nie on 

rent from 41, to 71. per month, according to 
the amount of interior conveniences. 

The records of building in the city show that 
from 1855 to 1871 upwards of 20,000 houses 
such as we bave d bed have been ereoted, of 
which 18,000 are occupied by mechanics, or 
other people at wages, with 
and a half persons to each house, or a total 













tifal drawings which procured , 
“ Exposition Universelle” of 1855, a medal of the 
first-class, we may mention his studies of the 
Tour de Monthléry, oxhibited in 1867 at the 
Palace of the Champ-de. Mara, 

It was only in 1867 that the Institute of 
France its doors to him; and in 1868 
the “ 5 ens Institute of British Architects” and 
the ‘Royal Society of Portuguese Architects” 
the! both elected him an honorary and corresponding 
member. He was, besides, member of the 
‘Commission des Beaux-Arts de Ville de Paris” | 117,000 people so housed, It may be stated 
and honorary. member of the “Société Libre} generally that one-half the industrial classes 
des Beaux-Arts,” and of the “ Société des. Archi- occupy separate honses, the other half being in 
tectes de Lille et de Cle d.” houses of an older style, and with more than one 

As to the “ Société Cen’ Arohitectes,”” | family, or with rooms occupied by lodgers. 
Henri Labrouste was, in 1841, concerned in its| The coloured population occupy the oldest and 
formation (and indeed designed its remarkable | poorest dwellings. They let rooms, and crowd 
~| medal of membership), and. was successively | lodgers into them. Irish Jabonrers do so to some 
member of its council, secretary of important | extent, also the Germans of the poorer class. 
committees, then vice-president, and was elected} ‘The builders of the houses named state that 
president in 1873, It was in that capacity that | two.thirds have been sold to their occu —A 
he presided in 1874 and 1875 over the second | fact which speaks hi for the and 
avd third sessions of the Congress of French | industry of the Philadelphian le. 
Architects ; and our readers will have seen in| Lodgings are let at an average of 80s, per 
the Builder of the 19th and 26th of June (pp. 544, | month for one room, and of 21. 4s. to 22, 186, 
564, ante), how nepere on that occasion evidence | month for two rooms. The houses in the c 
of his devotion to his art, while his name formed | geotions of the city, so occupied, and in which 
the best renee round whichthe architects | lodgings are let, ure generally clean and comfort- 
of France could group themselves. able. They present no evidence of extreme 


Paris, Cu. L. istress, the 
construction in the “Boole des Beaux-Arts” ; d occupants appearing to have some 


‘ y ——————_=a certain means of living. 
with M. Visconti, 4 4 
See Wik hapiiant Guoy ot oapertnncsting the DWELLINGS OF WORKPEOPLE IN L In a few interior cities, such as Reading, a 


with the im 
decorations in connexion with the funeral cere- PENNSYLVANIA. there are many comfortable houses of brick 


mony the rémal . 
of the Emperor Nay anne rensin® | Ly Philadelphia the dwellings of the industrial | Similar to. those. sbove described, but y 


L.to France. Labrouste Peay Sos ler 
display talent in hi i . | classes are of brick, and are distinct honses, in|i% the smaller towns they are built of wood, a 
Paula of ctu therader to thew lar “blocks.” The greater number are he 


tectural design h to th regu half 

decorations, Sr cwed tofihie teataly tbs ribbon built 14 ft. wide, and two stories high, on lots Shanes: Sas Shieh ane ie paler a 

of the Legion of Honour, which was bestowed ig ene riepeoagpart ty 2 0 apa 
y 1841, In 1848] four complete rooms, with usually a “room D 

ra cea ty Reap lt Bd - Projecting beckfirom, the: second | four of ais roe. in Ss comes ies See 

tion of a funeral ceremony, this time for tho | floor, and a covered — bb 0 eons is equal to or 

victims of the insurrections of June of that | can be used in case of need, one for a sleep- city; but in winter the reverse is the case, and 


tugereom, end! the other fourm outer room or} 17 tL uante:ol the ikteslor often Salle mane 
summer kitchen, the house may easily be con- lessly from badly-protected houses. ‘The advan. 


verted by its occupants into a six-roomed dwel- of a garden. is uanall 
i ly obtainable in the 
brethren in the art, givingthem |ling. ‘The height of the collar is 8 ft, 2 ft. of | [AES O° ® Banton en at it is neglected 


ancien which are above the level of the pavement; the t 
“n mired bisasott sod rooulcating ground floor, or first story as it is called, is 9 ft,,|t ® great extent, not half the number availing 
rigorous laws which con- |and the secand story 7 fi. from floor to ceiling, | themselves of it... In the city a garden is rarely 
architecture itself The rooms are 15 ft. each in depth, and the | OT never available. mye ne 
entrance-hall is 3 ft. wide, the staircase rising at} ‘The hours of labonr in the cotton and woollen 
the rear to the second floor. manufactures, and, indeed, gy ome 
The cost of houses of this class is 3002. to 4001. | the State, are ten hours a day, Hxtra work 
each, for a title in fee; and they can be pur-. mason Sek. pasted sess eerrerin 
by making a smal! cash payment, say one- As regards’ apy power of money, 
to. one-eighth of the» whole: cost, with| 75 per cent. in favour of Great Britain; 
mortgage or other security, for so much more as 1L. in England is equal to 1l. 14s. in 
Beeh ates ey Ones belt the Sates Sea caiee ‘Reale P It would seem, taking as a basis 
being left at a permanent rent cent. per 
annum, called a “ groand-rent.” This ground. 
rent may vary in amount, a8 it 
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My 
remarkable and splendid 


of its class, and one 
y , may at the present 
day, after an interval. of nearly fifty yeara, 
still be adduced as a model of conscientious 
investigation, 

When Labrouste returned to Paris, M. Felix 
Duban attached him to his staff, as inspector of 
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stamp. 

coltunting the duty, for in 1.792 there was another 
“ Aot for more ly securing the Duties of 
Stained Paper for Hangings.” ners 
had to procure an anual licence, which cost 41, 
that paid by paper manufacturers being 41, 4s. 
In 1836 the namber of licences was 160, and 
produced the sum of 6001, 

Paperhangings imported from China are said 
to have been freq used in the reign of 
Queen Anne. Some that 
these Chinese pa| 
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without exception, 
vo been able to find regarding igs Die leg § 
and convenient form of decora- | give an impulse to the use of euch hangings. 
Caesee and Soret pee eae ee ee pap ; 
, by the Graco of God, &e., | sionally brought home at the present time, 7 with regard to beauty and durableness,” 
whome presents shall come, |are, probably, rpg AF ange and The author mentions “imitations of | 
. Whereas William Bayly hath, by his | finished by hand. 1712 a long period ker os phase chintz, and other such silks = 
ted vnto ve, that he ensued during which I have not discovered any | and as are employed for hanging 
industry, and his great expence, found | notice of paperhangings. Doubtless the duty | thas incidentally d ing the modes of 
invented, ‘A now Art or Invention for | weighed heavily on the trade, though such pro- | rating then practised, and which paper- 
all sorts of Paper of all sorts of figures had been made during the interval that it| bad not up to that period altogether Md. 
and whateoever, with severall engines | had attained the perfection of a settled branch | The reference to “ brocades” possibly confirms 
made of Braase and such other like Mettals, with | of industry. In the year 1724 Robert Redrich| the use of d, and perhaps silver, for the 
Fire, without paint or staine, which will be | & Thomas Jones took out » patent “for making, | meaning of the word in “ s Dictionary,” 
usefull for Han of Rooms, and such like yses,’ | marbling, veining, spotting, staining, clouding,| 1722, is “cloth wrought with gold and silver,” 
and that the said invention hath not been here- | and damasking — linen, silks, canvass, » | though it has not such a limited signification 
tofore knowne or practised by any of our subjects, | aud Ieather”; but it may have had little or no| now. Allnsion is also made to -hangings 
and hath humbly prayed vs to grant him onr | connexion with the trade. In 1746 the blocks used | with varnished grounds, and details con. 
Lotters Patents for the sole vse thereof.” for printing paperhangings were very long,—some | nected with the trade. 

The date of this patent seems to fix the exact | more than two yards,—and were made of light} I have been informed by Joseph Pearson, of 
time when the manufacture of paper-hangings material, so that they could be easily handled ;| Whitehaven, that his employer had a large pieco 
began in England. Such is clearly expressed in | but it was soon found necessary to construct them | of paper, torn from a wall in an old mansion in 
the document, and there is no tag informa. |in a more substantial manner when they were | that neighbourhood, when under repairs and 
tion of such pa) eing in use, It| heavier, and had to be much shorter. The pat. | alterations, about 1786, which was s by 
has beer ly shown that the manafacture of | terns produced at that time are said to have been | the owner to have been on the wall about two 

had just commenced, so it may be | principally geometrical designs. In 1758 Edward | hundred years, He says, ‘I recollect ex ng 

that the use of paper-hangings began | Deighton obtained a patent for ‘An entire new | this, wad it almost as thick as 

imuiediately after it was possible to obtain paper | method of manufsoturing Paper for Hangingand | board, It h 
for the purpose. he preciso mode in which | Ornamenting of and other purposes, and 
Bayly” his -hangings is nob very | that the same will be of great nse and benelit to paste, 
pu) though Sedtetting as cae ye can A near | the publick.” This pen oH of etched | in piece enclosed) ; 
to the present as not to have ren-|or engraved plates of metal, Gosiga was | branches, some of the leaves, and part of flowers 
dered another patent n . The earliest | impressed on paper under a rolling-mill, and is had been stecpilled? but all were 
attempts are supposed to havo in imitation | then painted or coloured by hand, with pencils rs ve whey 
of the oy mea velvet, silk, linen, and cotton | ‘called camell-hair pencils.” Deighton used 
hangings then in fashion, and they were naturally | gold-size in gilding bis designs. i 
called paper-hangings. It seems impossible to} About the same time, 17) , and with ono (M 
Capaehile whsiber they came into frequent use | paper ings at Battersea, a trumpter, Edward Hum; 
soon after they were introduced; though it is | publis a work on the invention of printin 
very probable that the demand for such @ cheap | chiaro oscuro, an imitation of stucco and dee 
form of decoration rapidly inoreased with the reliovos, and its pees to his business, with 
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of Queen Anne, the manufac- 
6 attention of the Government, 
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ually pa wl as the Papermaking 






















Fifty years paper-hangings had to be made 
of en Loser ena paper, oanalipanies by 
let, Joinot, and J ; aired length of 18 yards.” In 1700 -« Feench 
ones,—— | req! y' | In a 
in : hand, cpreatina, lewin Hebert, made the Seah ettemps 
produce in an en 

Spiced watt oaelt conden 
Tantion was purchased by Loger Didot, anda rela. 

obtained 


as to 


patents for it in1501 and 1803, “for making paper 
without seam or joining from 1 ft,to12ft.in width, 
and from 1 ft. to 45 ft, and upwards in length ;” 
Soins cree eh aenenn beeen aes 
making paper in endless ta, ”? grea’ 
improvement was the result ofthe continuous 
efforts of Messrs. Fourdrinier, of London, who 

60,0001, without reaping 


and was 
The in- 










any benefit, in 

i before 
which all paper was made by hand, No imme. 
diate advantage to peapeepions was derived 


































was universally esteemed for 
uprightness as well as for his amia 


worked most successfally for several 
Asa reward for the 
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A VILLAGE HOME FOR GIRLS. 


Ix connexion with Dr. Barnardo's work at the 
East End of London, a village home for 
been commenced near Ilford Station, Side. 
In the first instance it was proposed to 
together about sixty girls under one 
inquiry showed the objections there were 
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if they could erect little cottages, and have 
a as the mother set over each, who 
might gather the children around her, and de- 
vo! instinots, they would be 
d ® work which would be productive of the 
best and happiest results. Friends grew up, 
~~ last — Lord Sree 2 Pe founda- 
tion-stones ten cottages ® chapel, 
The ten foundation - stones represented ten 


distinct gifts of 4501. each. The first was giver 
5 from the invention for many years, and it was 
Daty® paid by paper-stainers, ll nob till 1830, or thoreabouta, that they were able Lar ole ane wg oi dese 
10 VT7TO- WA oes ore — 7 3 "| to use the plain paper in a continuous length. was collected. by un of Cam 
eee es sees A 18 § | could have theen obtained, bat the Hsoise | od “uucced by undergraduates of Osmbeldge, 
agi Sas Nitros vere 8 7 would not allow it. Hach of the sheets com. brought. al Fi whe. thie’ Desed do had 
ih ” Sess 18 2 yaaa Amis gp egy is pray Norah ged rir ond. bed beak 

ap a 34240 G6 4 {Government stamp, and this probably caused kindly received On tition siceaiog a iether 
In 1820 , ‘hy 49 the objection to any change or improvement satheeihien issekcoun Universi 

In 1830 ,, fioee 6 2 being made. In the “Report of the Commis. wap beled dietetic seas gy 
ine ” 62798 16) | sioners of Inquiry into the Excise Hatablish. airee & committee 

” ’ 













ment,” dated 80th June, 1835, there is a large 


















Besides the amount of evidence showing how the manufac. | P°ssed 
From the turers were hampered, and the Government ia Cottage.” 
the ig tp to — a ie Pony ee 
hangings to . partner illiams, 
appears that Gooper, & Coy slated that his house had made | 8% liv’ 
that of the - | ap} for three successive years to haye The t 
provements 12 yards, instead ore 
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great improvements were 


Palace. | of all 







MR. E, W, TAYLOR, | 


Tux death of this 
He was 
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ANTINOPY. 





which had to be pasted together, 
rendering the papor very unsightly, and causing 
great expense and trouble, but had been 
refused, until the French introduced them a 
few years after, When this difficulty was 

ae given to the trade. ‘ 
the duty on paperhangings took | ° 
place in 1836, when the duty on plain paper was 
reduced from 8d. to 1}d. per lb. These 
brought about quite a revolution in the trade, 
prices 


effected, 


it | reduced, and paperhangings came into 
general use. Previously to 1825, the 
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VIADUCT BUILDINGS, 


NEAR OHARTERHOUSE STREBT. 
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1. A Telford Medal, and a*Telford Premium, 
to W. Hackney, B.S8e., for paper “ On the Manu- 
facture of Steel.”” 

2, A Telford Medal, and a Telford Premium, 
to H. KE. Jones, for paper On the Construction 
of Gasworks,” 

8. A Telford Medal, and a Telford Premiam, 


S AWARDED BY INSTITUTION 
OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 









to A. Richardson Binnie, for paper “On the | may, 









ar Waterworks,” 

A Telford Medal, and a Telford Premium, 
to G. F. Deacon, for paper “On the Systems of 
Constant and Intermittent Water Supply, and 
the Prevention of Waste.” 

5. A Telford Premium to J. Gaudard, 0.E., of 
Lausanne, for “Notes on the Consolidation of 
Earthworks.” 5 
6. A Watt Medal, and the Manby Premium, 






NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


teenth atinual report of the trustees 
of the National Portrait Gallery 8 

























to J. C. Hawkshaw, M.A., for paper On the has enabled go many innocent M.P.e 


have been made up to February, 1875, 
total acquisitions by the Gallery, 
280. The first of the ten is a 


Construction of the Albert Dock at Kingston- 
upon-Hull.” 

7. A Telford Premium to Professor Prestwich, 
pes paper “On the Origin of the Ohesil 
Bank.” 


of Edmund Burke, described as “ painted 


the school of Sir J. Reynolds, 


8. A Telford Premiam to J. Timmis Smith, for 
“On Bessemer Steel Rails.” 

9. A Telford Premium to ©. Colson, for 
“ Details of the Working Tests and Observations 
on Portland Cenient.” 

10. A Telford Premium to T. Colclough Watson, 
for “ Description of the Use of Fascines in the 
Pablio Works of Holland.” 

The Council have likewise awarded prizes to 
various students of the Institution. 


, afterwards Karl of Roselyn, by 
, R.A; and for a life-size balf-length of 


decorated with the star of the 


Richard Evans, in the studio of Sir T. Lawrence, 
cost 16 guineas. This study is unfinished, but 


















, 7 . 
to get into the judicial élection courts of 

al toe seal seats. The many extra dutie 
too now imposed on county postmasters, and the 
large populations growing up in the immediate 
neighbourhoods of most towns, have in no wise | 
been considered by gales oo in 
regard to improving an’ enlarging country 
pbiices jend Saturday after Saturday, when 
don workmen and others desire to trans- 
ce orders to their families, arash avd 
complete block ensues, and the confusion and 
strnggles to get to the man at the pigeon-holo 
are most deplorable. An inquiry on the subject 
is called for. 
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MORE NEW BUILDINGS ON THE DULWICH 





PICTURES ROUGHT POR THK ART-UNION COLLEGE ESTATE. 


svows great power ; the shadowsare very strong. 
The same sum was paid for a plaster cast by 
Brucciani, of the gilt-metal effigy of Edward the 
Black Prince on his monument in Canterbury 
Cathedral,—a holf-length figure in full armour. 


Tux following is a list of the remaining chief 
prizes selected this year * :— 





OF LONDON. A CONSIDERABLE outlay will be in- ~ 
curred in the erection of eRe and 


other houses on that part of the Dalwich College 










From the Royal Academy,—Pembroke, J. Pedder, 1001. ; estates known as Lordship-lane, where building 





Similar casts by the same artist of elaborate 
efigies of Henry 1V, and his second wife, Queen 
Jean of Navarre, also from Canterbury, were 


Building Houses on the Sand, E. Hume, 60/,; The Shot 
Tower, J. O'Connor, 50l.; A Home in Burrey, J. 8, 
Rawie, 50/. ; Scota Greys on the March, C. Richardson, 


on an extensive scale has for some time beeu in 
progress. The governors of the , in 








a7. 6s.; A Little Maidsof-all-work, A. Btocks, 40/,,|8coordance with directions from the 
Priscilla, Mre. I, Crawford, $2.) A’ Mountain ‘Group, | Commissioners, have just given notice of 




























purchased for 71. 178. 6d, each. These three 
casts have been entrusted to Messrs. Elkington, 
for the purpose of having them 
to bronze by the electrotyping 
portrait of John Zoffany, A, 
(1738-1810), painted by himself, and dated 1761, 
cost 601,; and a similar 
Russell Mitford, the authoreas, by John Lucas, 


also report that a complete set of 
the bronze medals issued by the Art-Union of 
London, exhibiting profile portraits of twenty-one 
British artiste, was presented by the Council in 


ary 

» Want of space is the great drawback to the 
gallery, and the trustees strongly urge 

that an extension of the gallery should be 


the Kye come ilamer"d. We Bek 
Kye come Hame,” J. W, B. Knight, 401, ; 
the Greta, W. H, W.. Foster, 351. a “4 eee 


the Brook—Summer, N, O, Lupton, $9, ; 
the Close, Eversbam, W, » 2651. ; 
shire, J, Maculloch, 26t,; 8t, Asaph, N 
the Ebury Meadows, M, b 
A.J. Btark, 202, 
From th: Meclely of, British 
the Thames, W. H. Foster, 
G. Lucas, 76/,; ‘Above the Miner's Bridge, North Wales, | Sbove they are also about to A ow 


of. Birmingham, 
converted in 


08. 5 


al 


THE PROPOSED NEW LIVERPOOL WATER 1 pes. Yanaedl The “a age J. Woolmer, | of 4501, Os. 8d., whilst the “eek. u 
Herpich=Mosalisnte ¥ arren, Sil, 108.; Near! be expended in buildings is oo 
Tuz Water Committeo of the Liverpool Cor- : Wi 


4 "ei A. ay O at Be 
nted their report on the | T.” osling, 26/.; Morning on the Reefs, Robin Hood Bay, 






op A mith, 402, ; * When 





ity 
‘their 
intention to grant building Ieases, for the term 
7 T. | of eighty-four years, of two pieces of land abnt~ 
the Past, L. 3° Cow i| ting on Thurlow Park.road, the one having a 
bd frontage to the road of 33 ft., and the other of 
River Ewe, Rov- | 31 ft, ‘The annual ground-rent in both oases 
Houghton, 20/.; A Farmyard, | i8 751. 158. 4d., and the lessees of each plot are 
to expend not less than 5,000/. on the 
to 


ists.—, 
artists At Wargrave, 0” |to be erected upon them. In addition 

















tt, 751 5 Cattle and Sheep, near Loch | ing leases of a large plot of land on the weat 
Liduhe, C. Jones, ge 
Cobbett, 60; Let in Change, A. er cae Sok side of Lordship-lane, having a, frontage of 
shire Btream, E. Hot .) Oa the Medviay,—Morning, oe om to o site of a new private road which 
. & . et » . < 
incl Patt fe BS of he wen of wna aa 
Looking from Denbight Surrer, 7, F. Waivowright, | bouses. The annual ground-rent is to be 
»" Recling up the My 3, W. Melotyre, au. C 8071, 10s., and the sum to be expended in ~ 
ag J. Bouvier, di, ; ooh-ne-Gar, "Sembee eer pkey se P Ye <q 
eneet, “A. 851,; The Valley Home, T., | leases will add to the estate an income © 
amount to. 





Ea 






Ww. $01. ; September 
By-lano in Borkehive, 


- Griffiths, 26/,; At Fi it, Sussex, G. A, Hol 


h poration spore nny 






an, C.E., for an addi- 


tonal water supply for the town, 





al 


261.; A Morning G Ladoviei, 254, ; ‘icig tine 






Woods, i 


» 2065 A 


Muller 
mon Friend, Mies ©. M, Nobie, 20/.; Mount Sia 
orth Wales, J. Whipple, 294; Winter, G, A. Williams, 





‘Washing and Bleach. 


ing Ground, ‘ob T. O. 601. ; Tran 
en! .o% A 
Jey, 45h; ‘Threatening eather i 
Collier, 302. ; Thi y 





Jay, ‘ 
noid Baty @. Pringle, Bu. Scene from 


the Merchant of Veni 








ONE PAIR FLOOR 
METROPOLITAN CONVALESCENT INSTITUTION: HOME FOR CHILDREN, AT NORBITON. 


e 








delaged with water in case of fire. TT! 
also afforded the for 


ircase, 

The first and second floors of the building pro. 
vide dormitory accommodation for 146 children, 
or 73 of each sex. The nurse’s rooms aro suf- 
y | ficiently large to accommodate an extra child in 
cases where it is desirable that they should be 
under constant supervision. In the back wards 





this institution, it has been t! 
provide two ranges for this 








outside walls under the windows; but in the| ordinary occasions heats all the 


front wards the beds are ranged down the side 
walls of the room, and the windows being in the 





in| the windows are open, is down the The ventilation of the bui 
beds, fa 


between and across the ends of the 

hospital wards this would be by no means a good 
arrangement. 

Mr. Snell asserts that this is the proper posi- 
bad | tion for beds in dormitories, where the super. 
ficial or floor space is insufficient to allow of the 
beds standing between, and therefore not im- 
mediately under, exh Perris ob: only in 
hospitals, or other such buildings, w! so large 
fn area can be afforded. One of the main 
objects in planning each floor has been to.secure 
to the children 













| METROPOLITAN CONVALESCENT 





‘HOME POR CHILDREN, aT NORUITON, 













Messrs. 


& Son, 





rain- 










buildings, and all fear of font fe ebring the 
in by a limited number of archi 


flies. 
In consequence of the fluctuating number 


cubic space allowed to each is 750 ft., 
is superficial area for more than this nu 
The cost of the building with the fencing 
The 


. : all its accessories is about 10,0001. ‘ 
Monday Jast, their Royal Highnossos the . By tractor is Mr. George Wall. The heating and 
e and Princes yf ings’ in8)| cooking arrangements have been executed by 
erected | & Sons, and the gas and cold 
water supply and fittings by Messrs. Z, D, Berry 


co 
= 





which each room could at any moment er ES ieee 























t desirable to 


it has been necessary to placethe beds along the same reason, although one of these ranges an 


water for the 


baths and lavatories, it is supplemented by a 
separate heating-furnace to be ui 
front walls, the draught through the room when | establishment has its full numbers, 


sed when the 
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saree fie THE HOLLOWAY SANATORIUM, 
water pipes, running up the outside walls of the VIRGINIA WATER. 


thas| In 1873, designs for this Institution were sent 
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INDSOR.——Mr. Crosshanp, Arcs 
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ve been to the 
now numbers twenty-eight, as 


af 
f 
Hee 


if 


tt 
Pes 


ty | a too literal sense, 


. R. Corson, J. Murgatroyd, 
W. A. Royle, and J. M, Tayle 
The thanks of the § 


“ SUBORDINATE TO THE 
ARCHITROTURE.” 


* S1n,—The above expr is a fruitfal source 
- | of misconception. “ae. of course, many 
precise value of the | % 


painters who understand the h 
expression ; but the , a8 @ rule, take it in 
come to think that what 


session | jg subordinate must be inferior to the architec. 


3 


i5F 
io: 
Fa 


wo SEE iz 
itl 


subject, which is of so much im- 
ho are in any way connected with building 


your Council have from time 
the town clerk, they have no doubt 
preciates the assistance which 

0 


havoin acre instances forwardod me 
moranda in connexion with competition (which 
some time since), where they have been 
wble to obtain early information of the intended competi- 
wod they have reason to believe that in some 
tions have been found useful. 
The Council wi urge all members both by example 
“pod influence to endeavour to check responses to invita- 
“tions to compete, where the conditions are materially 
_ different to thove drawn up by this Society, 
“Phe Pupils’ Competition for the Society Prize has not 
. 80 this year as your Council would have 
The subject given was a design in the Classic 
of Architecture, the study of which seems to have 
entirely ceased amongst the pupils, three only of 
d to the invitation, 
aro sorry to notice the tendency to 
in sevsational design, more particularly on account 
evil inflaence on the younger members of the pro- 
est that efforts be to 
ont 8 sug the President in his insu- 
order to induce the pupils to extend 
‘ond what is required to enable them to 
of their ne joyers’ offices, 
glad to find that in this opinion they 
other members of the Bociety, more parti- 
ames P, Holden, who has kindly offered to 
hi ., angtoge Council ¢ Bee lety te 
oy competed for annually e 
ts in Manchester, The subject being fA 
architecture, but all other conditions 
Gouneil, They ho 


Wiohed. 
sleet 
spit 
Snscn, 


Pie 


zB 


a 


x) | that the brain does to the body. 


ture: consequently, that the historical painter 
who decorates a public edifice must be subordi- 
nate to the architect. "This is one of the vulgar 


day 

The expression really means nothing more than 
this, viz., that the painter’s work, as well as that of 
the scalptor and architect, should be subordinate 
to the principles of art,—to the ruling of wisdom. 
To say that of any work of art is to bestow the 
highest praise upon it, But tosay that painting 
is subordinate to architecture, or one art to 
another, is quite a different thing, and would 
betray a total i of first principles, 
When we talk about mastery, that can only be 
ascribed to him who possesses the 
powers,—to the master of that art w: is the 
most difficult of attainment; and the most com- 
plete mastery of art has always been ascribed 
to the great historical painter and the great 
sculptor. 

The specious argument which is commonly 
used, that the buil contains the picture, the 
greater the less, and therefore that the artist of 
the greater is superior to the artist of the less, 
will not hold water. ‘The earth contains man ; but 


man has always been held to be the noblest work | ( 


of Nature, and the painter who is master of the 
human form, and treats of the human nature, 
always holds the first rank,—takes the lead in 


art. 

In England we would to be endeavour. 
ing to invert ud wubyert the true order aud 
succession in art. We would conform the soul to 
the , build the carcass, and then think about 
the thought it is to house, Whereas the higher 
teaching is, that matter should be conformed to 
and by mind. 

it is pictoris! arb which should have the pre- 
cedence in the designing of a great monumental 
re pee for pictorial art can more fully express 
thé soul, the thought, the purpose to which the 
whole work should be conformed, Pictorial art 
and sculpture should, therefore, occupy precisely 
the same relative in a great building 
With us, un- 
fortunately, the more important work is an 


nd | after.thought ; and yet we wonder that-flagrant 


a te aenajority of the pupils as @ thing entirely 


a eee by the members of the Building 
tute for the e of Two Gui i 

ime noe Lig for gp the aie Mare fat he 
one adapted i 

kno! e of students, There wea ofsit 

the productions were not #0 satisfacto: 
would desire, In their opinio: 
studies no: 


sed | published, I beg to send for consideration 


instances of want of ad and congruity 

should frequently e architectural design. 

The painter and sctilptor must dominate before 

architecture can become @ great art.* 
n 


W. ©. T. 
———_—_—_—_ 


oo|SUGGESTED AMALGAMATION OF THE 


INSTITUTE AND THE ASSOCIATION. 
Sin,—In continuation of the letter you 


S 


suggestions as to the 


of our 
W. C, T, on oin 
if We allow a 


pala) for at least seven ive ys 
have acquired a considerable degree ne 
in the same, Re em 

Associates.~-Architects in practice for leas t 
seven years, gentlemen over twenty-five : 
of age, who are engaged in the study be Sale 
perrtorap apie pc oo ‘ 

fession, wl 
allied thereto, and are therefore qualified to 
concur with architects in the advancement of 
professional knowledge. 7 edi 

Honorary Members.—Such persons of dis- _ 
tinction in art, science, literature, &0,, a8 are 
likely to concur with architects in the advance. 

f professional knowledge. Not more than 
five to be elected in one year, 

Candidates for Election as Fellows or Hon, 
Members to be recommended to the Council by 
at least five Fellows from personal knowledge, . 
and if passed by tho Council, balloted for as 
be arranged. Associates to be elected in a. 
similar way, but may be recommended by either 
Fellows or Associates, Students to be recom. — 
mended by at least three members of the society _ 
not hon. members), and yoted or balloted for 
the students as a report to the Council, who 


as admitted students; those qualified to be 
Associates to be eligible for the 
further nomination, Present members of the - 
R.L.B.A. to rank as now, der Ei) / aig 
Subscriptions. — Students, half-a-guinea ens 
trance-fee, and a like amount annually, Hon. 
members, nil. Fellows and Associates, as at - 
present, saricpmslee 
As to Officers, Sc.—The President and Vice. 
Presidents to be elected from the Fellows. 


7 ae cabaeasaee 
sess cael had = hp 








THE PATENT LAWS. 


Ow the 28th ult, am of the 
the Institution of Macken eet : 
d at the Institution of Civil Engineers, Groat ~ 
orge-street, to take into consideration the 


Bil 
hme icwadin de 





assented to which will bo the basie of 0 

in oase of any future dispute in the trade. t . 
Bristol.—The Rey, Pre ndary Percival, master the it was 

of Clifton College, to whom “was referred for i 

abitration 










ase. renee Site 
eivense es wrason’ | Chancellor, would be much weseetutit 
last winter for the f.as'eluter mouth [cur go ‘welintind- con 
Spdhesiunadiie was a the gemimensd. ie teoP 2 tents, on wll eo control the lang 
is an advance of }d. per hour upon the sammer . It would not ped 
wages, ‘The award is to last for twelve months, manage the afin; it wot abo provi 
———— who woud have ~ power mt yt pen 3 supine’ heals 
IMPROVEMENT OF WASTE LANDS. . | Sould not youibly eae nf t 
AN experiment, attended with gratifying Mr. William Smith ‘— 
“That thi is of opini of 
upwarts of 200 mores ofthe Cosen Deas tare rico contained an td Ohanelors Bt ate Se 
been reclaimed by the Cornish miners. The land mited rights of inventors and ‘others 
was oa bo begin for reg bas — mene’ 5 nea a A 
& yearly ren “B-Crown atl q r. W. ewton secon @ resolution, 
much, if not more, than the property had | which was carried unanimously. : 
formerly brought in to the owner. The size of 
the 8 varied from three to ten acres, and 
by degrees therworkmen have transformed what 
was before nothing better than waste common 
land into a thriving and pleasant garden, Most 
of the miners have built houses and outbuildings 
for themselves on the plots, and pene all are 
prospering, happy, and contented. ‘he land 
has been tilled by the spade, after mine hours 
were over, and sand om sea-weed _ aan 
found to act as o capital manure. eat an 
by «ohne potatoes are the principal crop, but all vego. 
ad not yet signed, | bles are grown. 

Nearly every leaseholder keeps @ cow and a 
pig, whilst a few keep a pony or donkey and 
cart, The experiment has operated most bene- 
ficially in improving the status and the health 
and morals of the miners. 

It is now suggested that the 
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BRIDGE BUILDING IN AMBRICA. 


Tux State anthorities of the United States, 
it appears, erect bridges, and charge the cost 
to the persons interested. This paternal aoli- 
citude is to provide that all bridges are secure 
and safe for travelling over. 

A sample of this State bridge-building is now 
to be seen a few miles above the State capital 
over the Erie Canal, which bridge has caved in 
with a two-horse wagon, drowning driver as well, 
The bridge had been recently constructed of iron, 
stone, brick,and wood, of the beat kind ;and a 
day has been set apart for the President and the 


authorities to inspect the stoppage of canal 
traffic, 
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HOW CHURCHES ARE 
land owners in the north of 
att | follow. this excellent MADE REMUNERATIVE IN AMERICA, * 
which Or late years the rise ir value of house pro- 
The 











on and, abont the surface of mines; and the perty in New York has been very but the 

steady workman once transformed into a lease- | valuo of church pro in “pews increased 
holder, with a house and land of his own, would | in a still higher 

become a happy, clean, and sober man, A costly church has lately been erected for the 

(OLE EE. Presbyterians in one. of © most fashionable 

streets in New York, and the pews in it were put 

THE DUOMO OF FLORENCE, up to anction at the end of May. The church 

Sin,—TI must own that I have never been more | W48 thronged with bidders, The pews next the 

surprised in my life, when criticisms on 


pulpit were, after a brisk competition, knocked 
than by the eulogy of corre- most 
spondent 
Maria 







































down for 1,2001. each, and 
“8, D,’ upon the of Sta,| Rows fetched 60?, 
del Fiore in your last number. Iam well | bebw 
acquainted with it, having carefully for some 
studied the masterly construction of the 
cupola with the late L. Vulliamy in 1818, 
Externally tive rises with majestic dignity above 
the other edifices of the City, and ita graceful out. 
line is in the contourand general pro. 
8. impressions produced upon my mind 
T have frequently visited it of late years ; I 
nd nelly fargo hae re 
ite 
disposition of the plan, the effect of the 
Ean. ean ry 
are + Lhe 
amall and 
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t pe, 
t be there were not sufficient 
order. A 
urged that a magistrate 
t of men’s wages 


tet 
SPEre 


their late masters, the bankrupts, 
had accrued before the defendants were declared 
bankeupts. They would make an order for the 
ment of the wages claimed, with costa, to be 
levied by distress on the estate, or by committal 
the defendants in default. 

‘As there are numbers of mon unpaid, the 
decision is of consecuence. 


ar 
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BUILDERS AND AUCTIONEERS. 
BADCOUK V. BROOKE, 


caso, wkich was heard in the Westminster County 
on r sou t to recover from the defendant 


Be 


gE 


evidence went to show that defendant, in May, 1873, 
into an arrangement with Mr. J, Redford, who 
business as an D chorsartard and house e pepis Po 
8 partner, on payment moneys; the 
‘ mater a probation of three months, 

pened toan'n parteentic ; in default, the defendant 
paid 2l, per week for hie services, and all moneys 
refunded. woeks after this provisional 
Redford was taken ill and died, and the 


Mr. 
without consideration took possession 
i a ond continued it ever since. Upon 


his joining Redford wo orders to plaintiff to fit up 
a private room for h 


n 


El 


r| paired, and the 


per head, 8!. : ; 
For the erection of a caretaker’s house, Saun- 
ders-road, N 


Chamberlin, B eopbeandoe 
Cowland..... Bron 
Old: 


Mark .... 


The lowest tender, 
Boll-street, Edgware-road, N.W., amounting to 
3191., was accepted, — 


— 


” SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. 
Willaston (Cheshire),—The new achool, situated 
on the road leading from Crewe to Nantwich, has 
been opened, It is in the Gothio style, built of 
the local red bricks with blue brick dressings, 


hunging eaves, 

bands of red and blue tiles. In the cen' 

a bell-tower. 

shape, and is 42 ft. long by 20 fb. 
the T being 


length of the upper part 
and its breadth 18 ft. From this room a clase. 


room projects to the front, forming one of the 
gables of the building. Next to thia is the 
entrance for the children, which is arched over 
so as to form a protection in case of rain. ‘Two 
lavatories are roe pee —_ there 
are se la: for the boys and girls. 
The ae Tin, thick, The Gafunt shea 
which is 26 ft. long by 20 ft. broad, is at the end 
of the building nearest Nantwich, and does not 
communicate with the other school. A class. 
room leads out of this room, and a separate 


The work hns been carried out by. Mr. Ellson, 


| builder, of Hough; Mr. Bower was the erchi- 


tect, The outlay for the schools, which will 
accommodate 274 children, has been 2,0001. 


CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


ng undergone 
med, It is built of 


, and is entirely now, excopt 
part of the west end, which has Lous coaiead 


stone from Higley, 


with new stones, A new window has 
been put in, the end having new stone 
coping, with m ce eather bond tions 
On this gable, supported new 

inside the church, is a turret, of stone, 
containing the two old bells. In taking down 
the south wall ‘an old Norman’ doorway was 
discovered. ‘The stone jambs have been re- 


f and 
cleaned, reset, ona paid The chancel. 
is bordered to the side of the rafters 
moalded ribs, forming panels. ‘The nave roof is 


oh open, and plastered between the rafters, the oak 


—< and purlins being reduced in 
he old carved oak , now fixed on 
stone base, has cleaned, oiled, 


The 
Hills ; and the contractor, Mr. 
hampton. The cost has been 2, 
z nore sas “ee o- St. Paul's: 
ere been opened. © 
a mile and a half distant ing 
rising watering-place, it was only natnral that 


as houses bogie tosprtng Sia the - 


to eecure better church accommodation. 
new edifice is erected on a piece of ground 
pes 
the . 
Tt is veteran a eae ee Sak 


AHA 


| pers, and has a nave 71 ft. by 31 ft, witha 
jo, & somi- 


aquare tower at the south-west a 
decagonal apse for the chancel, and r 
the north-east side, The walls are of cement 


Histon (Gambridge).—The re-opening of the 
chancel of St. Andrew’s Church took place on 
June 23rd, after restoration. The church 
was of the later Norman style. Then followed 
a restoration after the Early English of the 
thirteenth century, A second restoration fol- 
lowed, consisting of the entire nave and aisles, 
after the Perpendicular Gothic. The restoration 
of the south part of the transept was under- 


Clayton & Bell. 

north part of the transep 

commenced, Sir Gilbert Scott still entrusted 
with the work. In 1874, the chancel was com- 
menced after designs by Sir G. Beott. On re. 
moving the plaster from the walls two 

windows were ¢ |, one on ) side 


iscovered : 
nearest the nave; {also half the priest's door — 


was found in the north wall, showing that the 
eastern portion of the chancel to the extent of 
one bay (about 10 ft.) had been cut off, and 

east wall brought in, In the end of the 
wall was likewise discovered a piece 
old east window of the early dog’ 
period. Sir Gilbert Scott thereupon resolved 
restore the east wall after that 38 
old portion has been worked in, so as to 
part of the new window, In 187 


4 


til 


moulded urches | gallery ut 


at 
in 


near 
the site; 


£ 
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| AOTION AGAINST A HALIFAX CONCRETE 
BUILDER. Mares 




















ON the 7th inst., at the Barosley* Coun 
Court, the adjouraed hearing of the cae of in 
w was i ito 
dot adie Mr. ‘AMidinece be » appeared m memoriam 
for the plaintiff, and Mr. Barker, barrister, for suis hanc 


+ | the defendant. The plaintiff is a miner, living 
at Higham, near Barnsley, and the defendant is 
a er at Halifax, The action was brought 
torecover 501, damages, sustained in consequence 
Ane ‘ ee ee in before 

com . The case for the plaintiff was that 
‘mae PLANS FOR THE NEW COUNTY | the building fell owing to the-defendant using a 
‘ quantity of unburnt shale and clay, 


_... HOSPITAL, LINCOLN. 
; : to the contract, and inst the protest of the 


_ Arthe governors last week, 
re ‘read the of the Plans] plaintiff and his architect. For the defence 
Mie, Ball : several witness were called to show that ashes 
were substituted for clay, which would not burn, 
and without the consent of the plaintiff. Mr. 


“that the ‘Bigued ‘Experience’ in red, not | Briggs, builder, of Halifax, and Mr. Brock, of 
caly-aoabibed © ger number of advantages | Huddersfield, swore that the buildings fell 

Y y other, bat was in itself a very excel. | owing to the inner walls ‘too thin, and the 
ln dea cpa, wits ea odio windows too large. After a hearing occupying 
of every requirement, and placing the |some hours, the jury retired, and after being 


comney ‘in possession of one of the best hospitals | absent for some time, returned a verdict for the 
the " plaintiff for the amount claimed, 
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ilding becoming too small 






one on @ more convenient site. ‘The chapel 
be in the Gothic style and the 













thrown open to the chapel agg oh wes gs 
There will leo be a vestry. The chapel 
accommodate 120 persons and the school-room 
80, The cost i. see at a Reged @ 
architects are Messrs. Pierpoint, 

Pierpoint, of Bold-street, W: 3 and Mr. 
Paithurst, of Whitley, is the A 

















CHARGE AGAINST A SEWER 
CONTRACTOR. 


laid, For some time past the want of a 
place of worship has been felt by this 










‘ id st & “ sewer contractor,” allow me to sa; reed sala “2 oe 
‘ a” ” erefore selected at the upper ond 
that the architect was Mr. Alex, G while the particulars therein are generally correct, I must age ame ae Lester an. ap rate Cont yin 


ly 
beg to be allowed to set you right i to the state. 
he beviag phate oh E the work under {an open timber roof. It will seat 170 persons, 


in the last number of the Builder referring to a a of 
frau hat, 




















ment of m 
— schedule cl prions, such not being the caso, neither was I | and will havea or clags-room at the end 
bound to price, may also be allowed to correct the ,! 
a {the one member of th. ”* who The design is by Mr. 8. J. Newman, architect, of 
TESTIMONIAL TO t ae that had not noticed ihe weudiee of bricks Northampton, and is being carried out b 






Mr, Py , inasmuch as th: ridge, Road entire cost 
complete r or - ante ol lontee Aad we r of ey ;, Rew 
farther (6 inform you thet the whole siateails ia’ couree lated at about 4601. 
of on, T shall be obliged by yoursuapending |  Falmouth.—The Baptist congregation of Fal- 
your er judgment until the result ing mouth has outgrown its accommodation. The 


to accommodate the people who repair to it, the 
foundation.stone of a new edifice was laid on the 
10th inst. The building will be erected in 
Market-street, and will accommodate 
It will be in the Gothio style of 
and will be built of local stone, with granite ; 
Bath stone dressings. The outlay is 
at 56,0001, Mr. J. Hioks, of Redrath, is the 
architect ; and the builder is Mr. W, Leggoy, of 
Falmonuth, ‘ 
Smethwick.—The new Presbyterian Church, 
erected at the Six Ways, Smethwick, has been 
opened, It isin the Byzantine style of archi. 
tecture, has cost about 1,7001., and is built to 
accommodate 400 persons. Mr. Tait, of Leicester, 
was the architect, who gave his serv: 
le, 
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STAINED GLASS, 


Thirsk.—A new stained-glass window is about 
to beplaced inthe north aisle of the parish church, 
through the liberality of Major and Mrs. Sanders, 
in memory of Mrs, Sanders’s brothers, one of 
whom was formerly the member for the borough 
and the lord of the manor. Mrs. Macbean has 
also promised to place a memorial stained-glass 
window at the west end, in remembrance of her 
late son, Mr. Frederick Bell, of the Hall, who 
died in January last. 

Leicester.—Mesars. Wailes & Son have inserted 
in the west end of the south aisle of the parish 
church a stained.glass window, in memory of 
the late Miss Latham. It consiste of four car. 
toons founded upon Nambers xx. In the left. 
hand light the people are murmuring at the lack 
of water; in the second, Moses and Aaron inter- 
coding ; in the third, Moses is striking the rook. 
Tn the right-hand light, the people are drinking. 
Beneath are ions of Scripture, and the in- 
scription. The tracery has three groups of 
flowers upon enamelled glass, copied from water- 
coluur paintings by the deceased. 

Melton Mowbray.—A memorial window has 
os been in the parish church by Mesers. 
& Co., in memory of the late Mr, ley. 
t is at the south entrance of the church, and 
been principally subscribed for by former 
lara in the church school. ao 
broath.—T wo memorial windows, in stained 
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gratuitously. 
Caersws,—The new Wesleyan Chapsl 
been opened. It is in the io sty 
comfortably seat 150 people. It is built in the 
form of a parallelogram, with a schoolroom and 
vi at the north end, The foundation walls 
are of Penstrowed stone, with a moulded plinth, 
and the remainder of the walls with red brick, 
externally faced with the red pressed brick, and 
with bands of freestone and coloured brick. Over 
the porch isa rg igen Beard which has, with 
the window ‘at 
stained glass by Mr. John Davies, of | ome eee 
In the sides are lancet windows. The roof 
partly open, with circular ornamental flowers 
around ventilators, cornice around and 
label mould over windows. ‘The internal 

have been erected in Lady are of pitch pine, stained and varnished. 
Parish Church ; one on either | seats are free. The cost was 2701., tho land 
—in the north wall of the church, They | having been given by Lord Sudeley. Mr. BR, 
igh by 5 ft. wide, One Jones, of Newtown, is the architect; and Mr, J. 
comm astrations of Moses delive: the Hvans, Oaerswe, the builder. . 

albam a] Mount Sinai, At the bottom window 
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ery 1814, but the lease having expired, and the 
of the village, it was decided to erect ip 


attached to it will be so built that it can be— 


Roade.—Vhe memorial stones of a new Wes. 
leyan Chapel in this village have been formally 


| 81n,—MYy attention having been directed to a statement | tion, the present erection being far from adequate, ; 


g, is the 


near the Tyne 
Newcastle Society 
v. Dr. Brace 
tune had been 
new Tyne Bridge. 
, but each part 
by the dredger. It was 
ce; on the capital they 
dedication to Neptune, by the Sixth 
tunc, Legio Sexta victrix pia 

; and the face of the altar was occup’ 
on the handle of which was a 
‘and extremely handsome representation 
The altar was unlike anything he 
seen. Only two other traces of the 
had been found in the North of 
One of these was a figure of Neptane 
h; and the other ,was a 
“Neptuno Sarabo Sino,” 
olm. The present altar was a 
iece of ure than either of 
id not know there was another 
found on the whole line of the 
wall; bat one — from Pons Elii was 
interesting. It-was a pity that in- 
stead of name of the Sixth Legion, whose 
head quarters were at York, the altar had not 
contained the name of the cohort located in the 
Roman garrison of Newcastle. The first cohort 
of the Oornevii is stated to have had their head 
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‘Material for Building.—A material euitable 
for blocks and bricks is, according to the inven- 
tion of Messrs. Smith & Paterson, of Glasgow, 
made from two mixtures. ‘The first contains coal 


filled up. 

clay and 

substituted for the 
am 

adhesive to the Seah The 


the powder 

to the first mixtore 

ve to the tonoh. 

of the two compounds is confined in 
sae neeeahons' ta tepiotione 
ta. 

building block, the material, 

is removed while hot to 
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The Buyer of Sir Morton Peto’s House. 

According to the London corres; lent of the 
Dundee Advertiser, at the West of London 
there is much talk res i the personal 
extravagance of some of the persons,—especially 
of one or twooriginally coming Scotland,— 
who have recently had to “succumb,” Mr. 
Collie, who has not only come to grief himself, 
but brought so many others to grief along with 
him, began life in acomparatively humble sphere, 
but after making what was considered a lucky 
stroke by blockade-running, he established him- 
self as a City ate, and purchased the house 
formerly: by Sir Morton Peto, in Ken- | no 
sington Palace-gardens, for 30,0001. Sir Morton's | w, 8, Gilbert, 
crib being altogether too diminutive for Mr. | Reed, is 

Collie, and scarcely sufficient for the accommo: | jing, 

dation of his servants, he pulled it down, and | Aifre . 

built a palace which is one of the if| land, and Miss Leonora 

not the grandest, in the Gardens. He is said to | with characters well suited 

have spent about 30,0001. on his picture: gallery, | abilities, and their acting 

which contains some fine specimens of the work! excellent. Miss Holland hasa 

John Phillip. “Aa I wos going along the 

‘The Labour Laws andthe Trade-Unions Hood deciaims in 

Committee.— At a special mecting ofthe Trade ; “ Yes, yes, 1am that Miserable 

Unions Congress , Committee held | Gordon has, painted a mone ieaporkens 

on Wednesday, Mry in the chair, a long | it than usual,——o Burgundian Gothi ul 
disoussion took place, resulting in the unanimous and the too little affair is altogether a success, 
adoption of the following resolution :—‘That | Archwological.—As the Dao de Gramont, 
this pouseliies s deed eee of Brad ies French Minister of War, director of the 
Secretary, whic! on Monday night, | Steel Company, was-on the 7th inst. with o 
dealing with the Criminal Law Amendment Act, deopecting the works, he 

1871, as a first step towards the full settlement workmen in. 

of the agitation on the labour laws as criminally j li Goldmire ae 7 
applied; and e that with a few verbal 

amondments, agen 

clause cover the portion, 
transposition 

definite and 
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of 
country.” ‘Tho above resolution was ordered to 
be forwarded to Mr, Oross. 


Worcester City and Fine Arts 
Association.—The fourth exhibition of the 


sence of the Harl of 
The Mayor, in opening t 
the beauties that were 
sure they would all 

the public at 

would be delighted ¥ 
persons who : 


| tion must be 


from Dan to 

One feature in the 

the privilege that they 

exhibition to the wo! 

those beautiful specimens at a nominal sum. It 

must havo a beneficial and 1g inflnence | 
inds, a taste and 

go must be calcu- 
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ve 










The i pr St. Bride's rey i f 
street.— committee appoin nire 
ino tho wate and condition of the church, and [Communion table, end heating, apparstan 


the necessary repeizs required thereto, towards which Lord Heytesbury has 
6001, 

















ide capes ba pitates, Soe’ gowns giiney en) 

arch i 4 pews, ront, ) 

chancel, and tablets cleansed, the ro.| |New Pavilion for the Newton-le- 

h| paired, certain pews altered, and the organ re-| Cricket and Bowling Club.—D 

the medical | pilded, tuned, and cledned, besides other small| present season a new pavilion, costin 

| matters. ‘The approximate cost was estimated | will be erected on the ground of this club. 

at between 1,8001. and 2,0001, ‘There’was suffi-} wicket is well known as ono of 

cient money in hand. The report was adopted. | Eogland, and additional accommodation 
tors belonging to the first-class clubs who 

Sale of St. George’s Hall, West Brom- d has bees week 
for | wich.—That dingy-looking structure, cae by a = 
cow St. George’s Hall, and situated in West Hails? the 


Bromwich, has been sold for 9001, To those 
who have had the pain of attending m in | Old church of St. Mary, Hailsham, proceeds but 
a building which was splendidly ill-adapted for | #owly, owing to a lack of the necessary funds, 
the purposes for which it was designed, this| The working committee appointed some time 
will be gratifying news. 
to restore the south aisle according to the design 

ke, will the comfort of tin, 
Te therge= Rr tio tos the title |of Mr. H, E. Rumble, Hastbourne, and these 
have been carried out by Mr, J. Thompson, of 

applying for} A ee ee hei the same town. 
men :— Messrs. | Griffits, Q.C., one 6 recently etted bate! _ 

'& Pleoming, Waterloo-roud; Weller & | of “her Majesty’s counsel learned in woe Bihari sia einen eae ee 


- Prond, King.street, and Mr. W. D. Griffin, Dar- | announces ‘has deoided to sent aaaanas teoaearinonandaremmente 



































































3 Messrs. Wilson, | preferment in the profession.” This Mr. Griffits 
c London; and Mr. ©. H. L. intends to do by purchasing the Frogmore ae oy sa selie var ne 
Gardens, at High Wycombe (his. native town), he 4 


cer, of Hereford. Mr, Lello proposed the 
1 of Mr. Griffin. This was seconded 
by Mr, Atkins and carried, 


cn ning tenon se pa pane grown |S At, kta Gein th, rota ad 

. - and to maintain the gerdens for #htee years, |isjand abounds. ‘The date of tho erection of the 

| Mew Almshouses at Gerrard’s-cross.—| *{ter which they aro to be supported out of the| roooments and tombstones ix also given. ‘The 
awed pattie ego «block of ton ‘alms. Wyombe nites: cave is said to be 80 ft, long. 
commenced at Gerrard’s-cross, being} Stonchenge.—Last weok a party of civil] Boretin ee , 

intended by Sir J. Wallis Alexander, bart, a8 & | engineers proveoded to this spot, and wore en. | q amer* ting Of DAM. Fast week thedam of 

hull, near Wolverhampton, burst, owing to the 


a “brother, the late Sir William gaged for four or five days in taking most elabo- 
bart, The buildings rate measurements of the structure, as well a8 | jato heavy rains, A large volume of water rap 
over various the 


making astronomical calculations. The results of parts of estate, carrying away 
their exhaustive s have been very striking, | , strong brick wall and fencing, distributing tons 


astonishi it is id, none more than the dating extensive game 
savants iecinttink, and leave not the least doubt of Beh peor 9 Fortunately ine park, 
abont the solar references of the structure; and, | wel) stocked with deer, escaped. 


further, that it was undoubtedly erected as a 
temple of the sun ! A New Chapel at Bedminster. — Tho 
foundation-stone of a new chapel and school. 
Tenders for Corn Store, Rochester.—The | room, in connexion with the United Methodist 
a following tenders were received for erecting a| Free Churches, at Ashton-gate, Bedminster, 
corn-store in the Canal-road, Strood, for Mr. | laid on Monday, estimated to cost some 
George Youngman. Mr, M. Bulmer isthe archi-| which 2601. have been subscribed. The 
tect, and the lowest tender has been accepted :— | building will accommodate about 700, and 
be be, when completed, 32 ft. by 47 ft. The builder 
is Mr. Isaac Bennett, and edifice is a plain 
atid. substantial erection of the Italian type. 


Assize Court—At the|. “Damage to the Parthenon.”—With re. 
Quarter Sessions for the county of Northumber. | {rence to a paragraph quoted in our Jast under 
land, held at Hexbam on tho 80th ult,, the | ‘his heading, « correspondent writes,—“ One 
plans of the proposed improvements to the | 8#reely conceive the this 
OW 


pared Mr. 

pepe Sai 

carried ont similar improvements atthe 

Assize Courts), were approved. The estimated 
| cost of the alterations is 6,000l, 
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The inhabitants, in| *ice have, however, enough money to 
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. A Foch i i ate 
at the last of the West Beomeich Com: | age saa 
_ missioners : ‘was only 13°4 por 


This is a lower death-rate than any of 
the most naturally favoured in England. 
“And yet some of the 
soso says & local print. 

_A New Pier for Ryde.—A scheme is now 

for a new pier for Ryde. It is 

this shall be constructed by and 

to the town; that it be an ornamental 

iron structure, with promenade in the centre, 

find a way for carriages, carts, &c., on either 
; ‘The estimated cost is 50,0001. 

‘ in the Strand.—The freehold 

i ‘0. 153, Strand, 18 ft. frontage, cover- 

area of 954 ft., and let on lease for twenty- 

vr ges at 8701. per annum, were sold by 

ie by Messrs, Wilkinson & Horne, and 

realised 7,9201., or Sgiagte,  o gc in: gba For pau 

81. 68. por square foot, Mr, artiur 


Pde wo of an Island,—The Island of Lacroma, 
of the late Emperor Maximilian of 
. tuated about a quarter of an hour from 

: eal of Ragusa, has been put up for sale at 


. the of 875,000 fr, The most remarkable 
ON ee in it is the convent of the Benedictines, 





For the erection of sebool and residence, 
te are not rahe Mer. 
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x Houde, Norahamptcoaire. “he. bee rd 






Marsh 
* Proforred to take oat his own quantities, but Good- 
ridge was accopted on the surveyor's quantities, 


beers &c., at Farnival's-inn, 
ce Vea ews a : : as Holborn. 
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Bath Stone vadrerery mye woth Sik 
BANDELL, SAUNDERS, & (Limited), — 
Quarrymen Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts; 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, on 
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Brindle (accepted) 
Reh Pee END Si application to 
For the erection of house, &o,, at Hornsey, for Dr. Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr.] 









in 1192 by King Richard Coour de Lion. 7 
The Sanitary Authorities at Tiverton | Hall. Mr. A. G. Hennell, architect — Patent Selenitic Cement, withdouble the = 
iiave decided " that Mr Eetridge be employed to Poe a Balding (accepted). “sere. 0.0 Psd prne Prepac or) mortar, | 
make a survey and report on water supply cS nlc bea Ceumesnaraet Plastering finished in much leas time at less cost. a 
and drainage of the borough at a cost of 100l./ yor additions to drill-hall, Bromley, Kent, for the Drill. Excellent substitute for Portland cement for 
and “tad expense.” hall and Gyrmasium Company. | Mr Mallett, | Conorete at less than half its price 814, 1 Mill, 
brary, Stockton-on-Tees.—In the | Coen £1,000 60 | bank-street, 8.W. [Apyr. ie 
rent compattin for this library fifteen designs Taplors on | OO | 4 ‘Asphalte. 

. ~. aig rom aod ba 4 mare Payne & Balding 00 Beyssel, Patent Metallic Lava and ie 

Town Council, For building six cottages, at Bromley, Kent, fortho|) M. BS TODARBT & OO. 
Bromley Cottage Improvement Company, Mr,G, Truefitt, Office: i 


TIustitution for the Blind, Devonport.— 
The tender of Mr. Martin, of Stoke, for the 
erection of the proposed Devonport Institution 
for the Blind, in in Bt. Aubyn-street, at 4,5001., 
has been accepted. 

A New Market for Leeds.—On Tuesday, 


ret a 3 No. 90, Oannon-street, .O. [Apvr.] . 


Whitland Abbey Green Slates. 
Quarries are now fully opened out, and are 
ducing Blates in all sizes, and in 

For oboe Kent, for Mr, G, Crowhurst, | sound, and of choice 


b the Gth inst., the Mayor of Leeds laid the and further particulars, : 
iy ‘foundation-stone of a sow market for fish, bay, at the Quarries, Nar road, B.8.0. [Apvr,] 


/" meat, LET &o., to be erected at a cost of & Coopes ete é 0 Bills of Quantities, # ‘eo,, 
For additions to Shortlands House, Shortlands, Kent, medbby ROBT. OBT.g.000K & HAMMOND, 


Sa ees at Bath.—At the|for Mr. W. E. MagAndrews, Mr. Ernest G ‘only, “Weutnintr, 8. wih é 
Bath Town Council meeting, last week, it was architect — PARIS Bio page Plans and Deawingy Copied, j 
















































resolved to ology for 8,100l., a site on Scale a Traced, or Litheraphed —TAveny 
“eglhe neon § acl 
| i lie areal aa Glan’ Ha ° 8 Limited acme’ tas oe the stiention of Sees 27; 
The Working Men's Club and Institute} braid, Jopling, 0 0 | Contescters tn to 

Walon —The Darl of Rosebery will preside at Manley & Rogers, 00 Company’s MACHINE. ePLit LATHS, oe 
of this sooiety, oa tho 17th of July,at the Boclely pitt Bey precios are vwee eet oe aeae th earng ro, mvig i Laths, 
of Arts. Blendy & Howl mj ere | A Labour, itor ly to the 

of Art.—We hear tbat Mr. John Woodrotle sais Building Material or at the 





Robertson is writing for Messrs. Cassell a No.7, Crosvenor-road Plain, ‘London. ~[. 


Forbes 
popular history of art for the last hundred years. 
















For the erection of a pair of semidetached Mer ig 








t TENDERS Wickham-road, New-eros#, London, weeny r. George Mills 
For now chapel, Greenwich Union. Mr, W, Wallen, | ¥*. W: Seckham Witherington, architeot >) | | 





00 
| oo For the erection of warehouses and stab! in Old 
: oo Bailey, London, for Messrs. Hoar & Co. Mr, W. Beck- 
oo ham Witheringtou, tect 
’ 4 4 Elkin gton....cesesssnaseesen ++ £10,500 0 0 
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2 Sor ge ad Mes see, fon “tat agzoctara ot 1 Comes | so, 
inson, | (Limit Giles ) arc’ 
(fice bey bir 6 tr onde — 
















‘en Gtoventon & Weston aaveneoesepere ae 00 Nigh'ingale vue, scrcasvearesceesssees 24,008 oo 

ao ee Pie bgp aa 8 8 

Forrest mo 9 g = ze 00 

eee 2,366 0) 0 For alterations Fever and Small- 
the vant 2 rodkyecd 


Y , of sop and ware ie px = 
‘oa inte, “ry seaegefecme Quantities by the 


ce antist] 


Deo snersenecneonsnsensseensnerneey bigot! 
~ 2,184 
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SP reer 


_ mission being given to some artist recommended | its hold, for the present at least, on the English 
" rathor by personal or adventitious considerations mind ; gnd we are reduced for the most part to 
_ than by the claims of superior genius; or of the | subjects of trivial interest, to what ina previous 





=o oa an occasion would not be considered a matter of genius, combining imaginative power with energy 
ese The Proposed course. Waiving that, however, we must most 


‘Minnachih to Byron.| sly urge thet in the fies piace the mere 






Oriental fervour of character, cannot inspire 
















. to ® movement inaugurated in eo worthy a’ 
¢ VERY one who has an| manner, and in so ambitious a spirit as this. It| be thrown away. 


of Byron's genins, for | py its admirers; at any rate, it is known that | tween entrusting the work toan artist of adknow. 
@ long time past very |the Danish sculptor considered the English poet, genius, or of inviting designs in comipe- 
\ scantily honoured in} remarkably difficult subject, and complained | tition, as in the case of the Wellington monu- 
his native country, will | of the trouble he bad to get his sitter to assume | ment. Had the idea been started a year or two 
‘haveseenwithpleasare | the air and expression which the soulptor|sooner, there could be no doubt to whom the 

































the finest opportunities possible for the produc. 
tion of a sculptural work of a high order taken 
from us; and the small group of Bnglish sculptors 
who takea serious and elevated interestin theirart 
(avery small group it is, cortainly) would have, 
if not a right to complain, atleast a very strong 
exouse for feeling neglected and overlooked, if 
this opportunity were wasted in merely pro- 
ducing a copy of an existing work. And the 
question affects the public as well as the artists. 
One of the reasons, perhaps, why we have so 
few of what can be called great works in seulp- 
ture is the lack of subjects of high and inspiring 
interest, suitable for illustration in this form of 
art. The “classic myth” has very much lost 


indubitable fact that that competition did bring 
to the front a man of genius who otherwiee 







‘tion, ‘There is the fear of a “job,” in the com- 


eae ee ent ts note on this year’s sculpture at the Academy we 
may have some special claim to | took leave to call “goody” subjects, or to| proposed monument. The question has 





the result, though | worth, did not specially illustrate that poetical | standing (Mr. Alfred Austin) has 
its best achievements. Now it/a monument in Westminster Abbey, on the 


te sy ka i, Nees wover well-intentioned, | stance, and outward aspect, the subject of the|in the Abbey. Mr. Austin suggested (if we 
we ee. mont: sly protest against. We|proposod monument was as completely the | rightly understand him) the Park side of 
at " ‘much on what might be said | reverse of cummonplace and prosaic as could | Picoadilly for the site, which is not a bad ono 





‘English 


ie 


in action, Hnglish independence of spirit with 


in particular wo hope this opportunity will nob 


might have given no such high and adequate 
proof of his calibre, as will be manifest toll 






the revival of a more believed to be in reality the natural and normal | commission would then have been given by the . 


side of life which art demands as an | the Times an opinion against the erection of such — 
for 


to this objection, that — 











t a q 
‘adequate sense of the | is possible also that the merit of the Oambridge| As to the manner in which the best artistic 
power and originality | statuo, as a portrait, has been a Hittle over-rated | result can be obtained, there is the choice Be- 


; m 

mud-palacos, ‘brigand-barons,” and bond-slaves! 
Tt was not till 1532, indeed, that the first 

Act (82 Hen, VIII.) was passed for paving and 

improving the City, the streets of which were 

described in this same statute as 

being “very foul, and fall of 

80 as to be mighty perillous 

for all the king’s Re horseback, as on 

foot with carriages” (litters), In fine, in the 

early part of the fifteenth century, even “ the 

uplandish towns of the realm,” we are told, 


‘LONDON ROADS AND THE COST OF 
Pag THEM. , 

metropolitan population which is close 
upon the 1-200th part of that of the entire world, 
or three and a half millions of people altogether ; 
too, a metropolis with half a million 
‘masged within its legal boundaries, and 
if stretched into one long row would be 


m repent, to forma 
‘round island of Great Britain ; given, 


moreover, a length of roadway (2,500 miles) 
which is nearly one third of the diameter of the 


nes in the course of each week (sce p. 611, 
 ante)—given these facts, we say, and the 
which has now to be solved © is: 


at is the cost of laying down an extent of 


which is long enough to reach from 
| to Gibraltar (1,300 miles), and from 
Gibraltar back again to Spithead? — what 
the se of keeping such an enormous “ ran” 


could not boast of more than three or 
chimneys, and the foreigners who came over 
with Philip IL,, some years afterwards, spoke 
the honses as being built of “sticks and dirt” ; 
while Hollingshead himself admits that London 
in his time had a wretchedly mean appearance. 
The streets at that date, it would appear, were 
not only gloomy by day, and left in total dark. 
ness by night, but narrow and crooked in shape ; 
#0 that, “perhaps, even the vilest bye-lanes, 
alleys, and courts which are nowadays to be met 
with,” says a recent writer, “were hardly a 
degree worse than most of the main thorough- 
fares of London in the middle ages.” Who can 


of | of commerce, : 


roads, whichever you please ; for the 

is like that old hard nut to crack: which 

first, the bird or the egg? And as the days 
are not long past when roads in Hngland were as 
“few and far between” as oases in the desert, 
80 it isnot a great while since when commerce 
was as unknown in the land as gun wider oF 


wonder, therefore, that pestilence and fire at 
such » period, in such a state of things, com. 
mitted oni havoc? for the population 
being cooped-up in confined and badly-ventilated 
dwellings, for the most part of | and 
plaster and timber, covered with thatvhed roofs, 
and with each story overhanging the one imme- 
diately beneath (so that there was little space 
between the upper parts of the opposite houses), 
it was but a natural result, not only that the 


of roadway in repair, when the gross number of 

|. vehicles nally grinding down tho paving- 
_ stones twenty-four of the principal streets 

as in the city has been found to amount (what with 
Bae og on parse po gra to one-eighth of a million 
| im the course of twelve hours ?—and what the 
x vso> Smee it ‘takes to light up these two and a 
ws thousand miles of thoronghfares with almost 
a8 lamps every night as there are stars in 
the Bilky Way? As wo write the massive 


ie 
i 


a down, and state the more data of the 
vastness of the details amaze. 

What was the state of the London highways, 

rather byways, in the time of the ancient 


of Lind to wear“ coats” of paint, rathor 
aoe chant broadcloth, it is impossible to state, 
‘and difficult even to imagine. Under the rule 
Romans, however, when the tiny hamlet 
city had been raised to the pro-vinc-ial digcity 
* colonia,”—when it had got to be enclosed 
a wall which gave it more the character 


health of the citizens should be imminently pre- 
carious, but that fires should prove terribly 
destructive—especially in an age when barbers 
were the chief doctors, and water was almost 
®t Who oan wonder, thenjwerepeat, thatthe Plague 
0 can wonder, 0 

should have carricdeltiotewsr than 68,600 (some 
say 100,000) souls in 1665, and that during the 
Great Fire (A.D. 1666) of 13,000 houses 
and other buildings (including St. Paul’s Oathe- 
dra!) should ‘have fallen a Brey to the flames ? 
Or, again, who can wonder Malcolm should 
have exclaimed, “ Heaven be praised Old London 
was burnt!” fot nothing but fire could purge it, 

But still, even down to the middle of 
the last century, so different was London from 
what it is at present, that mo one would be able 
to recognise St. James’s-street as yed in 
one of the plates of Hogarth’s 8 re 
or in the curious picture of “Pall Mall,” by 


Canaletti, which is now in the possession of Mr. 
Blooms! the 


Herrman, of Great Russell-street, pony, 
were it not for the gateway of the quaint old 
bricken palace,—the one unmistakal 

which now remains unaltered. Indeed, about the 


ro 1700, the poet Gay desoribed, in his mock. 


eroic poem of “ Trivia; or, The Art of Walking 
the Streets of London,” themany inconveniences 
of pacing the m in his 
time; and certainly 


after | formidable enough—both in rainy weather and 


ae nightfall, oF Giscege TH. 
or was it till the 7 

(1760 - 1820) that ry of 
paving and lighting was 

the metropolis began ju 


Jee ing that 


a 


styled, But these fairs and markets 

only at stated times and seasons, and con. 
sequently it struck some sharp-witted and 
broad-shouldered genius that, as the housewives 
at the scattered homesteads must necessarily 
want some etch goods in the long interval be. 
tween the ncoustomed commercial gatherings, 1 


a 
tidy living might be picked up pottings pack 
upon his and carryin, tes the chattels 
required meanwhile to t ’ doors, 
rere a 2s J packman, in course of , got 
to be an acknowledged, well-to-do, and 
member of society; and thas the poor pedlar 
became eventually the progenitor of the 
merchant-priuce, rae 

After a while, however, some still shrewder 
varlet than the first packman conceived the idea 
that, as the visits of the hawker were but as in. 
termittent as the fairs themselves, andsomé such 

to bis 


‘tween-times of his journeys, it might be a 
lage wer pren re Y = up & pe 
store or small-ware honse in some convenient 
central town, whither the wives of the yeomen, 
handicraftemen 





sree a whilst soon after the “carrier” 
came the wagoner travelling between far. 
. towns and even cities, and consequently 
transporting heavy loads which required a long 
team of horses and a huge cumbrous vebicle to 
move them,—and all this of course necessitated 
the formation of other roadways than mere 
“ bridle-paths,” 


But roads having been once formed, the 
people, what with the continued expansion of 
‘manufactare and trade, soon came to require 
some more rapid means of transport than the 
old ‘fly-wagon.” Hence, “ fast coaches’ at 

up, and passen; were carried 

London to York in the incredibly short 

of three days! whilst finally “ evening 
established gh the 

. Palmer, of Bristol, a quondam 

the end of the last contary, under. 

letters and passengers for the 

unheard-of rate of ten 
miles an hour. 


Still,—the desire for rapid intercommunication 
once developed,—this was by no meansesufliciently 
fast for the go-a- ion, Conse- 

& new of way had to be in. 
yan iron rather than a paved one,—and 
not being fleet enough, a locomotive that 


80 that they were thus made 
‘across the earth, almost like the shadows 
sweeping over the fields in the 

t with nearly the velocity 


ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSES. 
Tr is not always quite easy to 
motive for some of the publications occasionally 
iasued by architects, illustrative of the class of 
work with which they happen to have been 
When an architect pul 


the details, practi 
ect dealt with, we understand that he addresses 
maelf to the profession, and that his intention, 
or a main part of it, is to contribute the re- 
sults of long experience to the general advance. 
ment of architectural practice. We have had 
some good books of this clasa of late years, but 
not very many. But we can count a consider- 
able ys ee of books illustrating special 
classes of building which, if addressed to the 
ceekguatey tamer full and detailed enough to 
text-books of the subject ; but which, if con- 
sidered as addressed to the gen reader, go 
into matters in regard to which the said reader, 
if he take to building, would natarally trust in the 
main to his architect. We have here the second 
edition of a work first published in 1870* by 
an architect who has gained an established 
practice and considerable and deserved reputation 
in the Oxford district, containing plans and riews 
of domestic buildings carried out under his super- 
intendence, accompanied by a general treatise on 
house-building, in which a good deal of information 
on the ordinary process of building is compressed 
into a small space. But this, though exceed- 
ingly sensible and practical as far as it goos, 
gives little beyond what to all properly-educated 
architects are truisms; its only use to ‘es- 
sional readers would be as giving a first idea of 
country house-building practice to a student, to 
be followed up further from practical experience 
and the study of more detailed treatises. In 
this point of view it isa useful book, and may 
be trusted as the experience of an able practical 
architect. But the volame is one of a class of 
architectural publications which are getting 
rather numerous, and we are tempted to puta 
sort of note of interrogation as to their actual 
purport and result. Of course it is easy to 
understand that an architect who has had suo- 
cessful practice in a particular branch of the 
profession may wish to let the public know a 
little more about him, and to put his works on 


record in an open and accessible form ; and such | ates 


in 


Se 
a 


regard to the pleasing contrasts 
to imagine between the mora 


though an unpalatable one to the 
former, that cottage-building can hardly be 
to be remunerative as an investment. red 


“R are heard,” he observes, “from time to time, 
that cottages have been built at # sum that will pay a- 
fi Pee toon = qebry, thes. th carriage of 

on. u _ : the 
material was done by the. ; the lime or sand, or 
both, were su from the estate; that out. 
buildings and 0 were not provided; 
pamp and sink were not embrao-d in the 
and the addition of the value of these to 
tioned, would b: the amount up to what 
tage, really fit for habitation, and with all 
ments, must cost, lity, of course, mi 
difference ; and these su} cheap 
sides being shorn of the requirements above en' 
probably were built where many of the heavier materi« 
at least, were ready to haud A pair of good cot- 
tages, each with living-room, scullery, pantry, three bed. 
rooms, and Outbuilding for coals, wood, oven, &e., 
water supply, and where als, and 
ringe, have to be provided, will not cost under favour. 
able circumstan: than 8001, to 360/., and the 
Cottages wil 
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materials | 


an object in publication is a perfectly reasonable | thom 


and right one. But it may be worth remember. 
ing that a possible result of making neat draw- 
ing-room books on architecture is to 
tempt the readers to think they can do without 
the architects; and it is possible that. the general 


8°t |) reader has been button-holed and taken into 


confidence a little more than is good for him. 
‘We do not for a moment say that Mr. Wilkin- 
son's book will enable Squire res to build 
his gamekeeper’s lodge, or Mr. New-broom 
reconstruct his farmstead, without the assistance 
“ey author, or one of his brethren. i 

just 


possible they may be encouraged to think 


The real advant 
landlord from b 
in afew sentences ‘ 


much to the point. If the money return 
doubtful, there is no doubt of the ultimate ga 
“it is but a limited view that looks 

rent received for a good cottage 

The diminution of pauperism, crim 

among a well-housed population has even a 


which do accrue to the 


* 


®! money value in lessening the rates of & be 
building and materials, 


In to the cost of 


Fa 


paid 


po 


Scab adie a ae 


is} 


his 


hy 
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th two bedrooms 4 
pein, end cottages wth 


ing good cottages on his 
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‘8 objection to the estimates oftep 


80, with unfortunate results; and though the | ; 


artistic and picturesque side of architecture is a 

subject appesling to all educated readers, the 

practical sido is a matter for serious scientific 

treatises, and we can scarcely consider wed _ 
‘or 
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architects ; w 
hope the time is coming when this cl 


a architeo- Ps yaad i og ~~ nin 
‘tural stadont, getting his professional education | t any other, will no 
4 : required inthe} suchadesideratum. The Age 
y and regu- | of course, of the large 
lation—drains at hand to drain into, water and | modern respectable mansion is another 
\ &o,—to familiarise | which we are less orthodox than Mr. W: 
The loss of scale to a house externally, 


itions to | totally uninteresting glaring appearance 
| window internally, which a great sheet 
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operation especially, than it is often thought 

ied to the houses, whither — while to exercise. 
rr. 
in Mr. Wilkin. | domestic architecture, some sixty of which, 
these points; | large and small, aro here illustrated, show un- 
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we are to regard | average 

to architects, The |treatment generally; though it is a little dis- 
supply to country houses, as | appointing to find a number of designs so 
the subject of a prac. | nearly approaching what is characteristic and 
© meetings of the Insti-| picturesque without (if the illustrations give a 
ig Since. If the supply | fair idea of them) quite hitting the mark. All 
la, the position of these in | the residences illustrated give the idea of being 
from the house, 80 as to avoid | built by a competent architect; but we can 
, is of paramount import- | scarcely find any which one would turn again to 
‘upon one or two special points | contemplate as a bit of larly picturesque 
Wilkinson's essay, we can not quite go| building. The majori of “clients” in 
special commendation of Bath | England, it is true, care nothing about this, and 
architectural or constructional aps would rather prefer that there should be 
ig anything but durable, combines | nothing in their houses to notice even of 
other materials, looks pleasurable kind; but some of us look fora 
Its | little of the postry and = of architeo- 

to a number of architects | ture sometimes, even in modern building. It is 

ite cheapness, both in regard to prime | just to the author to say that the largest resi- 
and the economy with which a| dence flustrated, “ A Honse near Lake Zug, 

perior”’ appearance “yf be | Switzerland,” is the best in this respect, and from 
, When new, by the use of this | some points of view must havea decidedly pictn- 
ings" and carved ornament: but | resque appearance, whileitseems in every respect 
to Bee 
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80 reasonable in cost, | of the interest they may have had when Gothis 
“even in cottage. | house building was first revived. The book does 

1 | credit to its author, however, a8 @ competent, 

considerate, and evidently industrious member of 
the profession, if it shows much indica. 
tion of genius or originality. ee ee 
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Wilkinson’s executed sperimens of) for the purpose of 


excellent 6! 


ittle indeed, 


, their treatment | questionable excellence in planning, and a g60d | if they are only required to teach 
merit in regard to design and external|mo better drawing 


-masters 
found than those forming 
staff of the schools. . 
What we look for is, rather, the formation 
a high “school of design,” or of “ 
art,” in conjanction a rie 
schools, than any radical in the w 
that now exist. While it is the 
of a new high school that is 
alteration the present, ; 
sarily be some change in the institution 
now exists; for its designing-class 
transferred to the new high school ; 
Cle omer Pe reer 
cat eet te tae tar oe 
we given 
ihsracberegtinpiipe vba 
i wants, and habits of the E 
who and | the 
The students would also be instructed respect- 
hich bave been at the com. 
who have ‘ 


@ nation, as the decoration of a vase, of a braz 

vessel, of a woven fabric, of a printed ah | 
or of a wall surface, would also be fully dealt Ae 
But more than this, and we attach importance =| 


to what we are now about to suggest, in this high 
rem |e he alo arto aul bw gv 


of our arts, as it is necessary 
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samp ti x oar clo ; — 
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tf of the building, 
and awful shadows 
. The sun burne above in the 
6 summer , but no bri 
finds its way into them. look 
portals is like looking into some valley of 
shadow of death that leads to a 


i 
a 


contact of generations. The paved area, w 
usually oblong in shape, is damp and green with 
aaa of many ‘gem ae ved ae and ; 
rways that lead from this court to rooms ' 
seria te above, the heraldry Pd — WARWICK SEWAGE FARM. 
; dnst-covered paintings been formed under the title of — 
Uhields, ‘the Medician balls, the | act ee = fam ae ) 
crescent moons of the Strozzi, the concentric Company, Limited,” the purpose of ; 
of the Albizzi. There is usually a fountain from the Corporation, t, the farm of 
in the middle of the cortile, with its wild-/135 acres on lease, to undertake the 
boar, or its Cupid or M from whose feet purification of the sewage, The farm which is. 
or lips the water just trickles. A sculptured | proposed to be taken by the any bas been 
ee eee of Classic worked by the Local Aut 4 
remin ‘ou 0} ie + mpathies ¢ 
“ Gntinval propanior. Tae tnss. | ar ees eae 
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Fi E 
: Perey age! 
fii 


aes tees soot 
tration of ti is_ per’ 
either sida chia tached. ebeanaee tea 
square and small, and defended by iron gratings. 
Their sills are far above the head of the tallest 
passer-by. They look down upon the broad 
stone bench that always rane the entire length 
of the palazzo, interrupted ‘only by the central 
doorway. This stone continuous seat is prett: 
much at the service of the public, The half- 
starved beggar lies whole hours on it, and here 
the contadino spreads his flowers freshly ered 
from the campagna. The windows that light the 
first gy = aye es aaron gece 3 r 
recpamaeny arr te eae METROPOLITAN 
are usnally divided into-two lighte by a slender) ACCOUNTS OF THE 
ledge | central colamn. Between each window projects BOARD OF WORKS, 

an iron ring and socket (sometimes more than] Tux representative of the of St. 
one) often finely wrought, intended to receive | George, Hanover-square, Mr. Ji Leslie, has 
the ond of the flag-staff when the 220 was | forwarded a statement to Her Majesty's Sue 
decorated for a festa, or to hold a blazing flam- | calling attention to what he considers “extraor- 

i girandola | dinary errors in the Board's accounts for the 7 
that adorn the principal angle of the Strozzi | 1874, and to the audit of these accounts 1 
Palace, as well as some few others in different | Government Anditot.”. Mr Leslie estates : 
parts of the city, were only granted to those | the Government Anditor allows 4: 
citizens who had ished them. of: 
selyes. These graceful ornaments 
were filled with fireworks on occasions of public | minutes of the Board to have 
. The palazzo has @ second even | in 1874." 
a third story, pretty much like the first in “That the ‘ocoant for 1004; sh seited ty 
design and arrangement, and then comes the| the Government Anditor, commences with a 
hnge impending cornice with its sculptured and | balance of 636,683!. 11a, 10d., which is less by 
moulded stones, as, for example, in the Strozzi | 2,3391. than the Treasurer’s balance on that day 
and Medician palaces, or better, is the more | at the commencement of business. ; 
ent tile.covered roof that projects a third| “That the total expend 
distance across the street and shades the | the whole 
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iarity of 
rooms, which is, 
never to leave the children without super- 
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presented a —— stating that after 
with a committee of St. George's 
ay ee 

¥ was ny four years 
it was valued at 28,1501, and - ded 
_ that the first-named sum be 


recommended 
fered for it. 


that the first valuation was the result 
independent yaluer not having been 

and that the Local Government Board 

the second valuation being made. 

It was further stated that the Chelsea house, 
which cost 40,0001. to build, would now cost 
60,0001. In the course of the discussion it was 
‘stated that the St. George’s Vestry, ss was well 

| known, considered the valuation of 28,1501. too 
- Hittle, and the Local Government Board allowed 
the to be re-opened, ‘The Chairman 
the guardians were compelled to buy 
workhouse,—it was imperative. The recom. 


JURISDICTION OF THE METROPOLITAN 
i BOARD OF WORKS. 


Aw the meeting of the Board, on the 16th inst., 
the Building Act Committee reported with re- 
| ference to the case pending before the magistrate 
ae ebone Police Court, between Mr. Peebles, 
_ district surveyor, and the Metropolitan Railway 
7 , which involved questions under the 
Act with respect to the jurisdiction 
gs sagt to railway 

to 
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considerable margi what 
hibited, and therefore they had ‘non 
and reasonable to recommend a di’ 
fall amount permitted by their charter. 


PRETTY SPECIMENS. 


Tux following tenders were sent in for the 
Hampstead Asylum for Imbeciles (late Fever 
Hospital),—External painting and repairs for 
the Managers of the Metropolitan Asylum 
District, Messrs. A. & CO, Harston, architects. 
Let it be noted that the quantities were sup- 


Probert .. 
Cullingham 
Braine.... 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
i) 
0 


= 


coccoo#cec> 


For some works at the P, and Stepney 
Sick Asylum, colouring of wards, &c., 
under the same architeots, quantities supplied, 
these are the figures :— aa 


ecococecs 


Cocks (ace 
Coen .. 


In both these cases we may fairly ask at which 
end of the liste is the cwindlor ? 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS. 


Belbroughton.—A brick building, for new 
schools, of somewhat elaborate design, has been 
erected from the designs of Mr. Chatwin, of Bir- 
mingham; Mr. 'T. Baylis, of Belbroaghion, being 
the builder. The schools: been com 
about eighteen monthe, but, owing to the illness 


. | and death of the late rector, and an unfortunate 


dispute now happily a they were not 
opened until Monday Paes ; 

Nechells (Birmingham),—he laying of two 
foundation-stones of new Sun in 
néxion with the United x 


— all of 


; 
ns, Mr. Gibbs, of Liverpool. 
National Schools 


Samuel Stock, of 
school is being built of hammer-dressed local © 
stone, faded with bammer-dressed shoddies 
Liverpool red stone dressings. The roof will be 
covered with Welsh slates, and finished with 
ornamental Maidenhead tiles, Internally 
it will be ceiled. At the collar, at the interseo- 
tion of the class-room and main will be a 
“eh ges = camps ae with an Syst nial, The 
nterior is and ceilings w! plastered, 
except a dado course from the floor to the level 
of window-sills, which will be of St. Helen’s 
pressed brick, The contract has been taken by ~ 


Mr. Thomas Templeman; and Messrs. 'T. .” 


Murray & G. H. Thomas are the architects. 

Yarkhill.—The schoo! buildings of. this paris 
have recently been enlarged to provide accom. 
modation for the children of the adjoining parish 
of Weston Beggard, In the year 1865 a new 
school for about sixty-five children was built, . 
together with a house for the master 
mistress, chiefly at the cost of the late Vicar + 
of Yarkhill, the Rev. Thomas Hugh Bird, upon ~ 
land given by the Lady Emily Foley. ‘The work 
now done consists of the addition of an infants’ 
school, and # class-room to the original, school. 
room, which is now used as a mixed school. 
Play-sheds have been provided, ig Hts with 
cap and cloak rooms, — yest ings, and 
a separate entrance. persons v. 
the school, Ventilation has been provided by means 
of one of Captain Galtou’s stoves in the infants’ 

and Sherringham’s ventilators iu the old 

parts of the buildings. The school will now ac- 
commodate 138 children. The house dra 4 
has been carried into a tank in the 
owing to difficulty of 
the whole of the closets are 
paca by the acchlaool 

i} e 
new works have been done 
& Callis, of Te 
bein; ; 
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A. St. Mary's. D, Bt. Peter's. G, Priory. 
B. Trinity. BE. St. Nicholas’s. H. Castle, 
still a Parliamentary ©, St. Martin’s, F, St, John's, I. Bowling-green, 


its members was shorn 
siregsie for reform, is built 
the eastern extremity of 
descends and becomes 
and north-west, and| high. This bank also is much cut about, and it; abont 4 fc. high with a base of 12 ft. and an 
to the lowland a little east | is pretty clear that in the Parliamentary wars an | exterior ditch about 6 ft, broad. There is an’ 
divides the valleys of | attack must have been apprehended from the | entrance at one ond, and the angles are slightly 
the principal streams | north-west, as the bank is notched as for | rounded off, and as the north-east angle rises 
embrasures for guns, and there’are various small | somewhat with the tail of the adjacent bank, it 
mounds to present them from being reached by |is clear that it is a later work. This looks 
a lateral and raking fire. The ditch also, instead | exactly like a small Roman camp, though in 
of being out toe central line, as usual in medimval | sach a position it seems much out of It 
fortifications, and as is the case with this ditch | is called the bowling-green, and ma‘ vo been 
near the river, is broad and flat, as though it had | laid out for that game. It is difficult to say 
been widened and partially filled up to suit the | what it is. ae Nl 
wa ond oe of the art of defence as practised| Of the two roads which intersect Wareham, — | 
in the seventeenth century. that running north and south is the mainone, — 
There is no earthwork along the south or/and leads to Corfe. The Frome bridge over 
Frome front, towards which the ground slopes | which it is carried is said to replace one built in 
nally. No doubt the river was a defence, | the reign of William Rufus. The east and weat 4 
ag it was on the other front, but the absence of | road is an important way in one direction, as it © 
lar | any special work on the south and south-eastern | leads from Dorchester, and may welltherefore be 
wo looks as though those who constructed |Roman. After reaching the cross it is continued 
the work came from the sea, and desired to guard | eastwards, but this branch of it led nowhere 
Purbeck, whereas the historical presumption is | from the town. 
that Wareham must have been thrown upagainst | Wareham, like Wallingford, was well su: 
invadors, and that it was a British fortress | with ecclesiastical establishments, there having = 
against the Saxons, and an English fortrers|beon within its limits eight churches and a = = — 
against the Danes. ipry. The priory, originally founded ibis said = 
Of the four pretty equal quarters into which | by Adhelm, Bishop of Sherborne, who died 709, — 
he area is divided, the eouth-western contains a| certainly existed as a nunnery before 876, when 
later and subsidiary work, thrown up upon the | the town was taken by the Danes. ‘The church, 
bank of the Frome, and a little in the rear of the | dedicated to the Virgin, i#/#ow the principal 
main defence. This is a conical mound, flat | church in the place, and Trinity, now used as a 
fibout 50 ft. above the river, and | school, was probably the chapel of the Castle. 
diameter at its sumoil. It has | St. Martin’s is a small church upon the 
edge of tho deep cutting through which 
north road enters the town. It bas a small Jate 
tower, but the nave and part of the chancel 
seemed early Norman date, The sites are 
Ratatat eae er ae amen of 
icholas, St. John, St. Michael, All Hallows, — 
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‘Wareham, 
~ bury. In 


Britons, the mound being an English 
t mo an Eng 
a of the ninth century. 
Wareham was an important place in the West 
Beorhtric, who married 
Offa, and in whose time the 


fo agra Florence says of the Danes :— 
m quod dicitur Werham intravit ; ubi 

‘am sancti-monialiam inter dao flamina 
‘Fraw et Terente it in paga que Saxonice dicitur. 
tutissimo sitn terrarum situm est, 
tantummodo, ubi 
contigua est terra.” And it is on that side that 
the works are the strongest, Some of the Danes 
+ bop by eea meet some on * acy ame In the 
ing year, however, were at 
Wareham, and their fleot was ~ te off 
“Swariage, and 120 ships lost. At this time 
fareham became the Davish head.quarters. A 
r later, in March, 978, King Haward, slain 
or Corfe, was buried silently at 

to be translated afterwards to Shaftes- 
982, Waulfwin, abbess of Wareham, 
In 998, the Danes were ogain 


there died. 


there, and in 1015 Canute sailed up the Frome, 
‘burning and plundering as he went. Domesday 
relates that. the Confessor held 143 horses in 
demesne in Wareham. There were two mint- 
‘masters, but at the sufvey the town was ina 
¥ ec mamma and many houses were 


“The castle is mentioned in Domesday :—“ of 
the manor of Chingestono the king has one hide 

“Gn which he made the Castle of Wareham, and for 
~ that he gaye to St, Mary’s the church of Geling- 


its appendages, to the value of 


Chingestone is the manor of Corfe 
St. Mary’s the Abbey of Shaftesbury. 


1 2 ahillings.” It is the only castle mentioned in 
in 


ee Dake of Normandy, was for a time im- 
abd the Castle, aa was Robert de Belesme, 


county. 
~) 
is 


“who is here eaid to have starved himself to 
death. Town and castle were burned in the 
‘wars of Stephen and Mand. Her great champion, 
the Barl of Gloucester, embarked here on his 
way to Anjou in 1142, and William, his son, was 
when the town was taken by Stephen, 
the Parl then retook it, the castle holding ont 
him for three weeks. It was at that time 
that he took Lulworth, and probably built “ Bow 
‘ond Arrow” Castle in Portland. King John 
Janded at Warcham in 1205 and visited the 
place four times, staying about fifteen days in 
‘the years 1209-12-15, and 1216, Peter of Pom. 
fret, was here in 1218. Then and long 
afterwards it was rather a agp re and as 
as 1558 ships of fair size reached its quays. 
“Castle Hill” was granted away by James I. 
western earthwork long bore the name of 
the “ Bloody ay Pre the execution there of 
8. 

war Wareham was the scene 
much fighting, being taken and re-taken many 
Th was: by the Parliament in 
J taken for the , then in 1643 re- 
for the Parliament, In 1644 the Royalists 
} in these wars that the 
tered, to make it suit. 

that 


day. 
G, T. C, 


bursting of artificial reserv: = 
Sreted ‘beyond ia nortan al as boos 
8 ‘on Yi ; 
cause of the d rte ts nd property 

net Continent. tate mS 
‘he streams 0} ‘country are not to be con 
for the a8 of their course, and the 


havoc in Toulouse and the surrounding towns, 
flows rapidly through the department to which it 
gives its name (Haute Garonne), has its rise in 
one of the highest peaks of the Pyrenees about 
130 miles distant from that town, The primary 
canses of the disaster were rains and the 


sudden melting of the snows and ico in the high | ,4q 


land, which sent such a volume of water down 
the mountain sides as to overflow the ordinary 
banks of the river, high and precipitous as they 
are in many places. 

But have we not reason to look further for the 
causes which led to the immensity of the disaster ? 
The country is always liable to rains, to the 
sudden melting of the snows, and ice, Some 
other agencies must have been at work to cause 
the unwonted exercise of force. 

It is more than probable that the gradual 
destruction of the woods and forests on the moun- 
tain sides is ina very] degree answerable for 
the catastrophe. There is uo doubt the combina~ 
tion of circumstances has been very unusual, and 

thatan extravrdinary amount of water has been 
suddenly let loose to find its way down the hill. 
sides ; but thore is as little donbt that, had the 
mountains not been denuded of trees to the 
extent which prevails, the severity of the floods 
would have beenm ted, aud they would have 
been robbed of balf their force. 

The following considerations will show that 
this would have been the case. In the first 
place, the existence of trees in hilly districts 
tends to equalise the temperature: the winter 
frosts have less power to bind up the water. 
courses in their iron , as the intervening 
trees protect the | we 9 for the same reason, 
the summer san ‘ go quickly pierce the 
sheltering wood, and reach the earth beneath, so 
ae the melting of the ice is meee gradual, In 

@ next place, the trees serves to 

Sagoo of 


arrest the sudden 
with it large quanti- 


storm of -rain will 
a naked hillside, and 


the Pyrenees, the Cevennes, and the 


Auvergne, whore the Rhone, the Isere, 
the Garonne, &c., reapecti 


ties of alluvial deposit, and st re by | vital 
rook. 


washing the earth ‘, loosen masses 

But where trees escent of rain-water 
is more gradual. The drops have to filter, so to 
speak, through the leayes. and branches to reach 
theearth. When they touch the land, the water 
is intervepted by the trunks of the trees, the 
roots of which have the earth to receive 
the moisture instead of letting it ran off its 
surface, Even if this occurs, the trunks of the 
trees prevent the surface-water from goining 
much force or “head,” and, the roots having 
bound the soil together, the water cannot carry 
off the deposit of mud which it otherwise would 
collect and roll down in its course. 


On this polat, Peaiiasor Laandoll, the chiet of e's. tn gusen 


the Government 
land, says :— 


“The influence of 
climatic and meteo 


School of Forestry in Switzer. 





Sey 
her | 


ia +] wtenid Maid f 


iation on | 
a for any object, and would prefer 
rential contemplation of these relics of a. 


fingering and 



















mseum objects, is not the nobler w it 
worthier of the two, in despite of the para- h 
mount interest claimed for art.education, At 
any rate, the mischief, if we consider it as 









too much pulled about, without taking into | paper 
account the succeeding efforts of the tourist 
tribe, to make any restoration of the sculpture 
to its original position possible or desirable, But 
the Greeks, now happily under more prosperous 
| political.and social circumstances, appear to be 
ptures | taking an enlightened interest in the great monu- 
mentof their country’s artistic past, and forming 
@ museum for preserving, on the spot hallowed metal dies in a machine for the p' 
by 80 many associations, the more fragile and | and a very brilliant effect is produced, All 
perishable portions of the decorations of the | paper-hangings previously described were 
Parthenon. Thia is probably the best thing that | by means of blocks with hand labour, and to the 
could be done. A “restoration” of the Par-| year 1850 they were the only kind that were 
thenon, we may trust, is an attempt that will | used, excepting for the most common purposes. 
hardly be made, even in these days of restora-| Machine Paper-hangings.—Tho importance of 


daced. A variety known as stamped gold paper- 
hangings is the result. of a more tedions process 
with leaf-gold,—Dutch metal, Tho paper is 
prepared with dry gnm-size, and gilt-leaves Jaid 
over the parts of the design that are to be, [ 
The paper is then stamped under a ni 
heated 
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be 


> ‘His mind as barren and his heart as hard, tion mania; but now that the edifice has arrived | some method of producing paper-hangings 
cyto per ipyy rs nent. prepared, at 80 piocemos, a condition, abe best course pone A seems to have mac pu the 
Avs : - seems to be to preserve on the t those several persons over @ one 
and in the preceding stanza he says,— =7 Pr 


details which are most perishable, and which | years, In 1764 Thomas Fryer and others 
have been detached or muy be detached, | tained a patent for “A machine of a new 
without injoring the masa of the colamns| struction, and in mixing and adapting 
and walls still left standing. England, which | the use of the said machine for printing, stain- 
bas taken so important a part in the demo- | ing, and colouring of silks, stuffs, linens,cottons, 
lition, in one sense, of the Parthenon, could | leather, and paper.” The patentee used en- 
hardly better vindicate her right to the  trea- | graved copper cylinders and colour rollers, This 
sures she has acquired, or her claim to be con-| appears to be the earliest attempt at calico 
sidered as a protector rather than a spoiler, than | printing by machinery. The next was 
by aiding @ museum for tho further preservation | granted to Jacob Bunnett in 1786, for “A 


of the remainder, which, it appears, ia now at | machine for the printing of Paper. 
standatill for want of ‘fonda, We may thus einen patel weed os 
ted thereon 


if 







* © Bngland! T joy no child ho was of thine,” 
of Byron, of course, 


of the poet rather than the artist; 

‘he never showed any appreciation of love of 
the details of artistic work, though he rhapsodised 

ape ned over the results. He thought 

. “building which had been the glory of 

Athens her soil, 
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calicoes, cottons, and linens in 
make atonement for any bap | which Greece | any namber of colours may be 
may be considered to have 


the century, at the hands of those— 
“ Who snatch’d her shrinking gods to northern climes 
abborr'd,” 


prin 
, earlier in|at one and the same time; and whereby ten 
times as many pieces may be printed in as short 
a space of time as ap reaper diye rag 
the common method.” The printing cylinders 
material, 


and the paper introduced into the machine in a 
THE HISTORY OF PAPER.HANGINGS.* — Meera paper-hangings pg printed by 
if eS this machine is very lal; it was 
eae Lio penes Langteanniaiatienarrnne the intention of the patentes, but it is more 
ie that of properion the metude te the roaciced | likely to have heon nsed for calico printing. In 
tint. This was formerly done upon a table, | 2516 a Cooper, obtained a t for “A 
12 yds. long, by means of two circular brushes | ™ethod of _— Paper kind of 
filled with colonr, to which a revolving motion | PU*Poses- gir ore SB eaner fin 
was given by, the workman, so that an even | Printing - pross oe produ tures at 
coating of colour was laid over the paper, A|*@stlar distances from each other, 
machine is now generally used for the purpose, like a continuons pattern, In 1823 he took out 
and the work is executed with much greater | ther patent for a machine, which seems more 
rapidity. Satin papers are grounded in a similar especially intended for printing calico, In the 
manner, but with a preparation of lime, potash, | #®™e year William pr mane Sey - Lage | 
j alam, called potash.alwm, and when dry, polished printing pa| de bir! ar 
‘by means of revolying brushes, and’ powdered | “levated and d astationary block, 
rench cbalk,—steatite. The artistical talent|*¥pPlied it with colour on the under. 
that at the end of the last century wan expended | She machine was worked by means of a I 
on finishing and filling up the details of a pattern | Which regulated a lever, but as nothing 
rs hand, is now devoted to the preduction of an 
jaborate drawing of the design, the various 
of which have 40 be cut on wooden blocks 
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their must have 


I ‘They commenced to print in 1837, | varions light shades: 
a4 atinued to do so for about, a are oe canes seule | cor 
the ting wos discontinued, and the) c ging the colours very d 
efaoboro ienited to plain paper, Very little | be produced, and valioes 
 jmprovement was effected by this firm during | pattern are produced with 
- tho interval, but it is easily accounted for, as Of course, every new pattern 
Mr. Fisher, who had become the only represen. | set of rollers, and a large sum is 
tative of the concern, stated that he had re-| pended in producing a novel design. 
linquished the business entirely in consequence | or blocks are eo in a circular form aroand 
of the restrictions placed upon him y the|the machine, which is about 10 ft. in height.) .; 
Excise. Mr. Fisher’s designs were formed | Each roller having been hay bing 93 aig ; 4 
‘ilmost entirely of lincs, without any width of | colour from a 00) ing trough, the paper is 2 : aa 
colour, and veveestled the mere outlines of | taken up by the machine in a continuous web, or Somes 3 agers yess Seisieg: eee 
patterns, somewhat like wire-work, without | at least in pieces from 4,800 to 6,000 yards in taker, ‘aa Sicesauma A te i. Tl 
any recommendation except cheapness. This| length. The rollers press the paper against | 41.4 peating a being 
peculiarity was tho result of printing in the| large central cylinder, and as it moves along it} Pho baila ge is d alta i 
where the paper itself was manufactured ; | receives the various colours in succession, amd | 41) gideg vith “Kenti h tach ‘aud 8 
for duty had to be paid on tho colour that was / comes out with the design fally developed. Many | qpousi; The fi — i Bath 
used, as well as upon the paper, and conse. | of the colours are printed one on the other, but brown ‘s ire tiles, nse red purple. 
quently only such patterns could be produced as | blondiug iv prevented by the nee of soveral | ge: me icon pal an oe, 
aired very little, The peper was taxed by varieties of size. There are machines for print- yer ep pate —— under a 
as it left tho mill, and the only alterna. | ing different numbers of colours; ono with two | \ra ‘oat — th peace of 7, a statue of her 
ve was either to build paper-staining works, at rollers prints about 500 pieces inan hour accord- Jesys He * 
ing to the pattern; one with twelve rollers about 
200 pieces; and one with twenty rollers about 
100 pieces in an hour, A machine with two 
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ti 
least @ mile from the place where the paper was 
made, or to give up the business,—the latter 
course was decided on, It is well known that 





ceried panel 
square, leads to the principal staircase 
land stone, supported on ornamental wrought. 
iron girders with wrought-iron railing, and 











William Troutbock, of Liverpool, claimed to be | rollers produces the printed paper at the rate of 

| the first to print paper-hangings by a calico. | four miles an hour; and one with twelve rollers pe brass clips to special hen oak hand- 

. printing machino. He certainly did so in 1888,—|at about half the speed. Plain paper is pro-| 114 rac y= yest pape pee 
The corridors, vestibule, and are 


: —— before,—and prin a considerable | duced from pulp at the rate of one mile an hour. 
qi y, of paper with a machine which had | The printed paper is marked off in 12-yard 
two and a cylinder, which latter he did| lengths during the process of printing, and on | 4;. 
~ not use, Shortly after ho had a machine for | leaving the machine it is dried by means of hot |” “1 

printing four colours. Immediately after, or|air. The rolling-up of the paper is also effected eden intended for public meetings 
—~<— simultaneously with the manufacture at | by machinery. = well as ordinary Board meetings, has a gallery 
worth, O, H.& W. Potter, of Darwen, in 1887,| Although machine paper-hangings have been | ;, apostne with separate entrance, the space 
- directed their attention to the practicability of | wonderfully improved during the last twenty or pa the gallery being ma ree a hat 
or staining papor-hangings by machinery. | years, there is still a wide difference between | ° ay lobby for members. It is lined with a 
were calico-printers and not paper-stainers, | them and those_printed by hand-blocks. They tenets and panelled dado, which is of 

and had everythixg to learn, Although they had | are printed upon thinner paper, withless colour on ~_— er with the doors, - frames, 
the calico-printing machine, which seems to have | the propared ground and in the formation of the | Stlery front. The ceiling is vaulted and ribbed 
and of yarnished pitch The windows are 
glazed with cathedral glass. The 


been patented for paper as well as for calico, | design. Machine paper: gs are, upon the 
hird, and @ in general use| iq corridors are a by, tons 


there were many difficulties encountered, and it | average, about a t 
yas not until much time and trouble had been | about half the price of those printed by hand. | 7, 7 
expended, that some measure of success rewarded | labour. About 24-25tha of the paperhangings Garge pipe system), by Messrs. Jones & Son, of 
their efforts. Tho process of calico-printing, | sold are produced by machinery. ‘They have "The f 
"whether by hand blocks or by the machine, is | provided the cheapest possible means of giving committec-rooms are also fitted up 
ry similar to the printing of paper-hangings, | clean and cheerful to all kinds of rooms, 
@ machine used is the same with somo and are used by all of the community. 
adaptations. In calico - printing by|If machine-printing had not been snocessfully 
machinery engraved metal cylinders, as well as applied, the cost of Ley sepa are would have 
wooden surface rollers are used, though the work | continued about three times what it is; whereas 
is for the most part performed by the former. | now our manufacturers not only supply the home | +), : 
Troe eal teal tun cee of thu ourtace eollers, | consamption, but .gagimbiderpely $0 tbe Con. | o>, tore ia Sitedap siken 
with the pattern raised upon them in copper, | tinent, United States, and the colonies. a? ial, 6 ft. diameter, and striking of 
alone promised a successful resalt. Many altera-| In 1834 the production was1,222,753 pieces; in Bont. evens the bell-chamber above. 
tions.and improvements were made during several | 1851, 5,600,000; im 1860, 19,000,000; ond in| (o% en supplied by Messrs. Smith é Bone, Ny 
‘The amount of contract (exclusive of fittings) 


years, thoagh machine Sep 1874 about 32,000,000, 
Id only | 
is 9.7841, The builders are Messrs, Hill, = 


ved with ornamental tile from 
Hinton, Taylor, & Oo. aed 
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were | Pp rgcen aaa and cou! 
6 ecliay haa oot toca tee & Hill, of South Lambeth. The clerk 
end gam i cectece ae fe rr EXPENDITURE ON PUBLIC WORKS AND | js Mr. 'A. Howard. ‘The jt 
effect over pees In 1846 a patent was SANITARY IMPROVEMENTS IN MAN. | out from the designs, and under the super 
obtained Potter, and was intended to| OHESTER. dence of Messrs. Geo. Elkington: & 
ingure a more regular supply of colour, Hewas| Tux annual statement, showing the receipts tects, of Cannon.strect, City... i 
ators of the firm that has greatly | and expenditure of the Manchester Corporation, : =—_————_- —— 
os smapiered, Gone much Maing 3 the manu- Be inst bom published, from whit ita : v. 
facture of machi paver hengings its present uring the ; iture 
- advanced condition. Since Messrs. Potter many amounted to nesrly 970,000, of w e) ; 
havo entered the field in various parts of] was expended on the new town. 
the trade has. become a very reg building; 9,0711. on the | 
of industry. ‘ ch free libraries; 6,0001, on 
-hangings.—The | Park Cemetery ; 2,2971, on account 
is preparing the | Gaol construction ; 2,950. on new 
shade | and 1, the \ 
: Mi 
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Having surveyed and 5! 
surburban gabon. ng next work was 
| sewers, works, gas-mains, pavements, 
verts, and conduits for streets, churches, shops, 
and for blocks of buildings yet to be erected. 

Simultaneously with laying the foundations of 
the hoases was the erection of gas and water 
works, and the formation of a railroad, connecting 
this suburban city with New York. 
Unlike the general system, no lots were adver- 
tised, nor has any attempt been made to dispose 
of the property, as the spirited builder intends 
to treat the city as a single house, erecting it 
firat, and letting or selling it ultimately. 




















Tinted the Torsyingscrne| soir fends tnt hea of the brig, eed 
P across met at the site of t an 
ee ERS ceed ae “|the chairman, Mr. Lucy, laid tho van hay 
1845, attempts have been | stone of the first pier. The directors were after- 
© the iver (lor and other | wards entertained at luncheon by the engineers. 
on amt Most of the Phonak Somclaies. scene 
and N am. 60 ff. 
re eithe or overthrown in 
“ owe ‘Two were, how- , aR 
bridge | THE OLD CLOTHES MARKET, GLASGOW. ck ed vee rs 
ere W no mayor, council, assessmen' 
cep a pete brgrosichione. _ a for street ota: be no taxes for water or 
; a ® very important qeammerceer sae no railway interference, no scramble to 
tution, but when it is stated that the annual | S*% t y ars neta Seale : 
Beige now cobstracting was, after | “i™-Ovcr in the Glasgow | Old Olothes ™ Market eniker ot tho alty ” will fad and Rey iiows 
in bast th oried in’ 1872, |Smounts to something like 70,0001. per annum, | | ye pe Prasprortameypisie SS ; 
had to be Grestionss fia sagas. | note the teangnotions of tue Manlers 7.8 sarees ie ab; ke e bonat, sibel inthe middles | 
tobetanl sat genoa | sii over the three kingdoms, one may form a pretty | |» 7" yo * t togeth with about forty 
te, Ww th ks, but accurate idea as to the extent of the interests | ? # Ene gee nce, eee ad hole Sic 
al Sa ie Math die 4 the | mvolved. At the end of the last month, the ot baltders sa re b nino $00 9 ee 
a, a ee 4 humbler quarter of the city, about the Salt-|%" yi "ers Atti 2 rite pad Bane a b= ne 2 
Voahern * Go miles in| ket, where many of the old-clothes dealers adap oegiivry a. © 5 hoary trae me 
dncy bya junction with {924 their customers reside, was en féte, the S00 fh. he 000 tk, sani eee dhe rPopers : 
Som ¥ ha Rail, |2°°sion being the opening of the new “Old |) ee enh aataie udoak ote, tai 38 
Ri Sones oF ue oe Clothes” Market, which stands at the entrance a nd the di w.! tion i iid 
icolanton x the Berkel: to the Glasgow-green. The new building, which bss eog “a ah We Fave sor na 
tes at the Berkeley New|, ,5nlanta the incommodious and unsightly |2°F%eryman and ® Clover apes 
unotion with the Midland Railway. | .+-uoture, which for some years stood at the Running waters of excellent quality both from 
long-needed connexion between | . stern entrance to the saint is built in the | *2e sea and springs intersect the estate. It is 


castors re ndg-ad Bap mr the | form of the letter L, one limb of which is 78 ft. | "med the Garden City, and its advanteges aro 


long by 70 ft. wide, and the other 172 fe, in| much appreciated, that, if every house were 
South Wales to Bristol thirty | orf, "by 63 ft. 6 ine in width, with frontages |‘edy for occupation, there are more respectable 
80 of great local importance in | ;, Greendyke and Lanark aieocta.| Ps frontage would-be tenants’ applications for residences = 
a communication from the South Wales | +, the first of these streets is after the plain | *ban the city would hold, 4 
of Dean coal-fields to the Berkeley |Tiatian style, with  rusticated basement Pag | One feature in the scheme is that the Ameri. 
windows, finished with ornamental frame-work. can laws give a cheap ragghc ge title to sales of | 
The interior walls are finished with fine white _ OF ve property, there will be ‘no 
enamelled brick, the inside is divided into atalls | @*dications of roads and paths to the public. | 
to suit the requirements of the tenants, those on | | The places of amusement are to be an opera. a 
the ground-floor numbering 195 for retail and Be a theatre, concert-rooms, literary inetivates, 4 
36 for wholesale purposes, Galleries ran all round | 8° * magnificent library. j 
the building, crossed at convenient distances by | _, Rowdy-bare and gambling saloons are to be 
bridges, and these will accommodate 172 stalls. | **rictly shut out, whilst respectable hotels and, 
Light is admitted mainly through the roof, which | ™¢freehment- houses will be provided. 
is of open timber, cleaned, stained, and finished. | , Places of worship for Christians of all 
There are three large arched entrances from |¢2°minations will be — built, and _ the 
Greendyke-street, while stairs to the right and Garden City: bank sd post-office will enable 
loft, each 9 fe. wide, will give access to the| ‘He residents to traneact bus ness without #\¥ 
galleries. A small glass office is provided for much trouble. The market will be for fish, = — 
Mr. Campbell, the lessee, in the centre of the flesh, poultry, vegetables, fruit, and corn. 
entrance-lobby, from which point he can over. One excellent idea is the erection of the finest 
look the whole market. Towards Lanark-street | ©bservatory in the world, and Rosse’s 
the frontage is of brick, with ornamental white telescope is to be eclipsed. Collegesand schoola 
dressings to the windows. The entire flooring | *°,0 be on an extensive scale. Y 
is laid with the finest Val de Travers asphalte, Some of our readers will probably think that 
and provision is made for lavatory and other | W° have mistaken the name of the city gta 
conveniences, so that the extensive business of it should be called Utopia, We shall sec. 
the market may be carried on with comfort 
and cleanliness. The cost of the entire building 
is between 16,000l. and 17,0001., but as the 
lessee is bound to pay an annual rental of 2,0001., 
the burden of the cost will be removed from the 
shoulders of the ratepayers. 
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and the South of England : indeed, 
necessity of crossing the river cannot 
evidenced than by the fact that no less 
five schemes were introduced tho same 
(1872) for bridges, three of which were 
point selected for this railway, and one 
for a tunnel under the river near 
















| ‘lio companios locally interested, viz., 
| Midland Railway Company, the Gloucester 
ham Navigation Company, and the 
Wye Railway Company, have each 
ly to the undertaking. 

of the bridge are as follow :— 
across the river will consist of what 
bowstring girders resting 
cast-iron cylinders sunk 
and filled with concrete 
encing from the north 
1 be as follows:— One 

















































EXPENDITURE ON THE 
UNPAVED FOOTPATHS IN CAMBERWELL. 












— —_ of eo gd um 
lic foothpaths in the 
meeting of the Vestry held last week the subject 
was 1 at great length, on a recommenda 
tion by the General Purposes Committee that the 
from the United States, has discovered a most}sum in question be expended at once. Mr, 
remarkable enterprise in Am being nothing | Dresser Rogers, in moving the adoption of the 
less than a large and first-rate city, being built | recommendation, made some statements as to 
tee man, the American “ Oroesus,” Mr. A. T.| the extent of these remarking 
wart. 


there were 108 miles of them within the 
In New York, owing to exorbitant rents and | and that of these 10S miles 45 miles 
heavy local rates, a great number of basiness 

men, with moderate incomes, are virtually 
banished from the city, and find riding to 
suburban districts cheaper than a New York 









A MODEL CITY IN AMBRICA. 
A commenciat travellor, recently returned 
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tar paved, 33 miles York paved, and 
gravelled. With reference to streets, 
that 149 had been taken to under 
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* —cenanemmanpemenemasenss 


“SUBORDINATE TO THE 
ARCHITECTURE.” Ran, ae A 
‘Six,—Nothing can be more illogical than the | realised ? We had men to 
r of your correspondent, “ W. 0. T.,”| but with rare, yot Samia? exon 
his letter to the Builder on this subject. The many failures were there in the execution. 
( not as towhat department of| {The truth ia, if the painter and sculptor 
complete mastery of art in| dominate before tho ¢ 
reasoning to assume that] for the purpose will Je 
pture should occupy pre- | disgrace of our national monuments. 






























































position to a t building as LL.D. 
to the body. ics building the - 
ye pes ae to be considered ia its . 
"and practical purpose; then ite J “ 
hich sculptare ot "The Hope of English = Quarterly Review, 
There are many bu it m Season 
no such accessories, and which are pr cay scuicaote walle wore ania ; 
without them. The genius of the t, Drainage absent, for the reason 



















| however, may #0 design them as to be works of ‘That a cesspool is more cheap. 








if 























ert,—prisons, hospitals, markets, bridges, “Bui " ; hatI fally believe the 

: nga, bathe, and the like. wey er ees Me agg lessees, others concerned would pat 

Bat let us consider another and higher class Palace, mansion, cot, or grotto,— — terms of compensation as 

- of erections, as churchos, houses of Parliament, Janauslah Clear the way J the Lewis H, Isaacs. 
Courts of justice, town-halls, palaces, theatres ; 2 if *,* If the parish should proceed with the 
; wlieeaae aptly Government, or Swamp or “ shoot,” it does not matter, work on this assumption they would certainly 

other body, who should go to the painter Up the brickwork goes by steam ; find thomselves in error. The scheme would re- 

or 






Walls, like roofs, are made to batter, 
Settlements are in the scheme. 

Carcass raised without a footing, 
Auction'd off without delay,— 

Fiuish'’d work might’ bring iu nothing. 
Jeremiah, clear ‘the way. 


iptor to make the plan and design the 
of the courts, chambers, halls, 
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i; for accessibility and intercom- 
? These are the first absolute technical 


































req and these being provided by the Drew your © bight st -evesyatanys pemwlcertita sedetors ce 
eit tow ledge ct Ge erctivest tie ale or If our clienfigigmees to view, Soreeldallte thei eae eee 
and painter is called in to add tothe| Hodmen soon can make him hoary, meen y= sidaise cane 
aigeity, aid atelier an With a dash of lime.ortwo; with a request that they will proceed to put'the 
5 igri “heli: whieh ae ok Leave no ladders for ascension, Act of Parliament in force in that district, anda | 
n> pra veoh. eh a Lookers on must novor stay ; deputation of nine membors was appointed to 
 Gproduoe . Till it suits your condescension. wait on the Me litan Board to urge upon 
‘The productions of a Scopas or a Polygnotas Jeromiab, clear the way. =e 015 7 of patting. acne as 
could not redeem o badly-designed bnildi Thongh Queen Anne may crose the borders, ‘ payne 
conse , the architect must be equal to his Give no ear to all the “rot” , * 
eer laa e” ope wero > - That you hear off Styles and Orders, WINDOW GARDENS. 
¥ i 4 as he was of the ‘Greek h. —yY teresting dated | 
ea haman form and all its combinations, would not oeciate ou Col caetuaber, ine ceeed Gedesingt pc a a ( i 
| __ have presumed to dictate to Ictinus the propor- With the sunshine make the hay, that you will perhaps allow space “ 
"tions of the Parthenon; nor would Iotinus have} —_—_rittle bricks and roadside plaster. columns for “pros and cons.” the 
dared to suggest to the great sculptor the group- Jeremiat;, clear the way. possibility of building workmen’ with — 





ing or expression of the figures in the pediment, a small receptacle for flowers in front 














































in the metopes, or on the bas-reliefs. The two Build as long as“ ” are ready 7 , | 
mnt te in council, and then will they To be taker, in and toss’d ; ee a ee ae 
‘best realise “the soul, thought, and purpose ” If your trade should unsteady, 
| of ‘a building, as suggested by your corre- Sell cach carcass at its cost. Hoplig clans whith sank vA ti) 
_ spondent. : Never keep a single dwelling would be cast-iron; and I | 
Bat firat in order of time and first in design On your h day ; iF >| 
‘must the architect necessarily be consulted,— While you're building, still be selling,— im 
decoration must sage won are magento Jeremiah, clear the way. 
ee é ar Time is short, and artis shorter, 
: And men's health bat laste a day ; 







And their hearta, bricks and mortar 
Herein mention’d, rob to clay. 
Notwithstanding this transition, 
Scamp your work and sell, hurral ! 
Architects have > cane 
Jeremiah, clear the way. C. 0. H. 
—_—_—_—__- 
too | THE COURTS AND ALLEYS OF GRAY’S 
INN LANE AND THE NEW AOT, 


aa 


Sin,—In the notice yon were good 
| to insert of the “on tis eae which | 
Board of Works for 
1 state thore is 
being “of very 




























is 
arranged in the entrances, and | window, the subject being “Giving of alms.” 
apparatus is employed for the|On the south side are “The three Marys at tho 
vines. , of Malvern, was the con-| Tomb.” On the south of the ohancel is a two- 
tractor for the whole of the work, Mr. David | light window; subject, “Our Saviour appearing 
+ Grier acted as clerk of the works; and Messrs. |to St. Mary Rane in the garden.” The 
re & Henman, of Stockton and Middles- | font, of stone on ra with carved 
and superintended the carrying | capitals, has carved on “ Agnus Dei,” the 
» ‘The buildings will accom. |‘ Pelican in her piety,” the “Holy Dove,” é&o, | bobween, 
ren, and have cost 7,5001., or/The west window, of four lights, has “The 
Annunciation,” “The Nativity,” “The Burial,” 
and “The Ascension.” » In the new aisle at the jomag resp ies: 
west end is a th it window, “The holy | ing an open.timbered 
ig CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. Women at the Sepulchre”. In thetracery are two | varnished, 
i Radcliffe. — 'Tko foundation - stone of St. | angels with scrolls, “Sanctus.” One three-light | red deal, and, like the pulpit and 
: Andrew's Charch was laid on the 10th ingt.|wiadow represents Moses, David, and Isaiah;| re of the same material, will 
The site is near the main road from Bury | and another, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
to Radcliffe, and the edifice comprises nave,| Chailey.—The foundation-stone of a new 
with clearstory and side-aisles (to be used only | church at the northern end of the extensive 
A8 passages), spacious chancel, well elevated | parish of Chailey has been laid, a site on the 
from ‘the nave, and adjoining are the vestry | North Common, close to the main road, having 
and organ.chamber. The tower and spire are at | been presented by the Harl of Abergavenny. 
the north-west angle, and on the ground-floor |The edifice will be dedicated to St. Mary the 
form one of the principal entrances. Con. | Virgin, and is intended as chapel of ease to 
_ tiguous thereto is the baptistery. Accommodation | the parish church, aud also asa memorial chapel | i 
| ig provided for 500 persons, The contract for the | to Mr. Robert Willis Blencowe.and Mra. Blencowe, | The heating apparatus, b . 
~ erection of the church has been undertaken by | lute of the Hooke, in this parish. The style of | Boston, consists of a Gill stove, of new con. 
| ‘Mr. George Napier. Mr. John Lowe, of Man. | architecture is Harly English, and the chapel| struction, cast in. ring eeotions. The bui 
5 obester, is the urchitect; the cost being about | will consist of nave, chancel, vestry, entrance | Will accommodate about 400 persons, and 
65,0001. porch, and turret. A south aislo will be added. | estimated to cost 1,4901. Messrs, ; 
- Sandon (Hertfordshire).—The parish church |The east window will havo five lights, and the | Hardy, of Lincoln, were the architects; and the 
of All Saints, Sandon, was re-opened on the/wesi window four. The vostry will be on the| work has been carried out by Mr, Samuel Sher. 
18th ult, by the Bishop of Rochester, after | north side, and lighted by two windows. Inthe | win, of Boston, builder. ’ ‘ 
restoration. ‘The church consists of nave with | north and soath walls of the chancel will be five| Rough Hills (Wolverhampton).—The memorial 
north and south aisles, chancel, west tower and | windows, and in the north wall of the nave | stones of a new Primitive Methodist Chapel have 
sonth porch, The length of the interior is|three. The cost of the building will be about | been Jaid at Rongh Hills, near Wolverhampton, 
109 ft., the width 48 ft. The ancient portions |2,5001. The architect is Mr. John Oldred Soott,|The old building being small and inconvenient, 
of the fabric include the work of three centuries, | of London (son of Sir Gilbert Scott), and the | the members of the society determined to erect. 
viz., thirteenth,—the nave aroades and chancel | builder Mr. Carrathers, of Reigate. & more commodious chapel, which is now in 
arch; fourteenth,—the north and south aisles| Ipswich.—The church of St. Helen, Ipswich, | course of erection, It is situated almost ‘to 
of the nave, and the tower; fifteenth,—tho | has been re-opened after restoration and enlarge. | the Parkfield Furnaces, and will front the y 
chancel complete, with its roof, the south porch, | ment. The alterations ‘are mainly confined to | ficld-road leading from Httingshall.road Station, > 
two windows ia the south aisle, and the upper | the west end, where stood the old tower, which | 02 the London and North.Western Railway. Tt 
part of the nuve walls, The nave and aisle | was in a decaying and tumbledown condition, | will be of plain brick,..will accommodate 300 
roofk are modern, except a few fragments in the | A new tower and spinetothe south of the old site | persons, and will cost about 6001. The contract 
north aisle, On the ‘south side of the chancel, | have been built. @he height is 80 ft., measuring | for the building, obtained by Mr. W. Pritchard, 
at the foot of a window, are three ogee arches | to the top vane, and the walls are of concrete, | of the Highfields, near Bilston, is for 4821. ; but, 
under a horizontal hood-moulding, with pinnacles | faced with flint, with Bath stone dressings. At | independent of this, there will besome additional ~~ 
and crockets. ‘I'be restoration has included the | 44 ft. the tower terminates with a battlemented | expense in lovelling the surface round it,aud 
repair of the walls, masonry, windows, &c., of | parapet, from which springs the spire. In the | erecting palisading, &c. Witt SOORRRS 
the nave, aisles and chancel, the partial repair | west end of the church, which is aleo of flint,| Toppings, Turton (near Bolton).—A new Wes: 
of the roofs, clearing out the interior, cleansing | with Bath stone dressings, has been placed a| leyan chapel has been opened here. The chapel 
the masonry and>restuccoing the walls; also re- | five-light window,the height being 21 ft. and | is of brick, with blae brick bands and 
and re-itting the church, The ivy. | the width 13 ft., in the Perpendicular style in | and stone dressings, in the Gothic style of 
i tower ond porch remain in a half| correspondence with the rest of the building. | tecture. It will seat 324 persons, and has a 
“ruinons state. Oaro has been taken to preserve | Above this window, as also above the east | scholars’ gallery at one end (over the vestibule), 
ail ancient features and only to repair the| window, is a quatrefoil opening, and the | and the minister's vestry at the other ond, with 
damage caused by decay or modern mutilations. | gable is surmounted with a stone parapet | choir vestry over the same, and cellar under. 
_ Tho passages are paved with plain red and black | and a cross, "A door hag also been placed in} neath, for the heating apparatus, ‘The cost ot 
tiles, and the chancel floor with Minton’s tiles. | the end of the south transept. In the interior | inclusive of heating, lighting, boundary-walls,. cee" 
Phe new seats in the nave aro of deal varnished. | the walls have boen cleaned, the benches denuded &c., will be about 1,600l. Mr. William Townson, 
~ Tho ancient benches which remained have beon | of their thick dark coat of paint and varnish, and | of Bolton and Astley Bridge, was the contractor, — 
refitted at the wost end of the church. The} repainted in a lighter ahade. Tho extension of | and Mr. Thomas Ormrod, of Bolton, the architect. 
work has been executed by Mr. Edward Brown, | the church affords accommodation for seventy! Bulwell—Ona the 24th nult., the memorial. 
‘builder, of King’s Lynn, Me. Cristian was'the | additional persons, In the place of tho ceiling| stones of a now Baptist Chapel were laid ¢ 
Shitect. the roof is boarded totharridge this mode being | Bulwell, near Nottingham, The new building | 
i Wixtley.—Christ Church, Whitley, commenced | adopted for the whole ohurch, The alterations, | will stand in the atreat leading to Basford. ‘Tho 
| in 1861, may now be said to have received its | &o., have beon carried on under the superintend. | style of the new chapel ia Karly Bi 1. The 
: crowning touch by the erection of a spire. The} ence of Mossrs. Barnes & Bisshopp, architects ; | building is being constructed of Peg ox gheiny A 
Rey 























































space 
hat-ping. The pulpit ia reached by four 
on either side, and is su) 
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church, as originally built, from the design of Mr. | the contractors wore Messrs. J.B. & F. Bennett; | wi stone 
| Woodyer, of Grafham, Guildford, involved an | and the cost has been about 1,8001. > wteoeaeabaccn aa 
sy, of 7,0001., and subsequently, school. | Hawthorn Bank Lincolnshire). — The new 
and a were added. Church of 8t. John the here has been 
Hitchin.—The stone of the new| opened. The edifice with its adjacent school 
Baptist Church in Walsworth-road has been laid | and vicarago-houeo, together with the land thoy 
by Mrs. Pegg, of Chesham, The new building, | stand on, and an endowment of 3001. a year, 
which is already well advanced, is to be in the | been provided at the cost of nearly 20,0001, b 
sine Early Decorated Style. The material used is | Miss Johnson, of Fairfax House, Spalding. The 
ie mainly red brick, with stone dressings. There | church is of stono, the exterior of , With 
~ will be three vestries, and the building will ac- | Casterton stone dressings, the interior of 
commodate about 730 persons. The architect | sham or Bath stone, pillars of 
ig Mr. J. W. Chapman, of London, the builder being of the blue Shi stone.. 
y ‘Mr. G. Jeeves, of Hitchin. English. The church 
five bays, with north and 
Spo 


and a 
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will | ‘to help the lame dog over tho atile whic 


room tt 220 children. The cost 
cclusive of the site (presented by Mr. G. 
uckley) will be about 1,280/. The chapel will 
be 63 ft. by 80 °ft., and 84 ft. high internally, 
nd will accommodate (including small gallery 
over the entrance-lobby) 870 persons. It is 
estimated to cost 1,3601. The contractors for the 
schools are :—Masons and slaters, Mosers. 
‘Middlemiss Corbridge; carpenters and 
joiners, Slater & Son, Newcastle; plasterers, 
tgomery & Son; ironfounders, Walker & 
ey? plumbers, and glaziers, G, 
Ww & Son, fax; warming apparatus, 
Dinning & Cooke. Mr. Septimus Oswald, of 
Newcastle, is the architect. 
ioratisencoupiewh aed will bevpecet 
is now all , ani be opened 
he first in August, The architect is 
Smart, of Perth. In consequence of the 
buildin flanked right and left by other 
hts, The fone 
pone) a le a tower at each 


‘| defendants, He should, therefore, rule that the 


but also to promote self-culture and the 


growth of a healthy public spirit among the mass 


© | of the people. 


with 
architectural knowledge.” It is stated, “that 
pecmemee ts have a short of what ~~ = 
aired an them.” nen’ 
the ten mem on the proposed eieaaelh or 
Committee four only are to be Fellows; three 
Associates! two Students! and one honorary 
member, who may be of the trade, or nothing at 
all; in the ratio of six of this class to foar 
Fellows, and two of the six to be unfledged tyros 
of students! A charming amal tion. A 
mechanic is compelled by the Schoolboard to pay 
& feo of some 3d. per week for his child’s educa. 


And some being so poor, if they 
are clever and os prizes, they shall be scot. 
free. It seems in the eyes of “R. BH. P.” that 
the funded property has been “ accumulated 
for no known purpose.” So it is to be a 

pre- 


vents him reaching the meat he craves.” Read 
this, ye Fellows and Architects, and consider the 
objects and aims of our juvenile Reformers and 
legislators, A Sentor. 


LIABILITIES OF COMPANIES FOR THETR 
SUB-CONTRACTORS, 
DONNEGAN ¥, DARLINGTON FORGE COMPANY, 


Tue claim in this action, in the Darlington 
County Court, involved a law point-of*consider- 
able importance to firms employing sub-con- 
tractors or middlemen, and to workmen engaged 
and paid wages by the middlemen, It has been 


some time a question with la and magi- 
strates, whether the “ heads,” conk aatlbunpaniieg; 
could be sued for wages by men whom they 
never engaged, or whether workmen were de jure 
their servants or the sub-contractors’, 


Mr. Donvegan, labourer, has at last given ablow to 
the middlemen system, that may lead the “heads” to 
reconsider the policy of sub-contracting for labour, 

The plaintiff stated that he was engsged by @ person on 
the works, named Targett, and he started work in April 
last, He worked three weeks altogether. On the 
Monday in his last week he went to work, but was taken 
iD. He told the furnaceman he was bad, and asked him to 
tell the hammerman, and he then left the works, He went 
the next avalon and worked up to Friday, but 16s, was 
step from his wages, because he did not stop on 
rorseaed night. When he was there he was paid by the 


Mr. John Hodgson, th etary 
r. Ly @ #eOr: 
poploying the plaintiff, or that his name was on their 
books. oman, no doubt, had been employed by one 
of their sub-contractora, 

Mr, Raine, solicitor for tho company, contended that 
the defendants were not liable, The plaintiff ahould haye 
sued the sub-contractor who employed him, 

The Judge (Mr, E. R. Turner) said be was of opinion 
that the had sued the right party, andthat the 
sub-contractors were in the li f agents to 

liable 


for their ees, and give ftidgasout for 


the plaiatiff for 16s., with 


il: 


WORKING MBN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE 
UNION. 


On the 17th instant, the thirteenth 
of this Association was held at the 
y 


a 


read an abstract of last year’s | 
it appeared that : 
ated, making a t a 
w 


* 


of the company, denied | the 


but t steadi b 
tee | eceehs bet weal teedliy pon sey Bautasat, © 


STONEHENGE. 


Su,—Tho pan rphentitied “Stonshonge,” ia 
issue onthe 1 refers my operations 
ere as ha occurred “last week,” that is 


Radek kara been propounded to explain the 
structure, by making complete observations of 
its relation’to the sun at the summer solstice, 
2lst pe dec Se That was, therefore, the 
time chosen for survey, — 

The work is so detailed that some time is 
necessary for its reduction. But already certain 
ee aly wer sa sno Ynys mth 
ex that I am disposed pone the 
pubtication of results until after a further series 
of angidoge J — povinipsarcepigrh —_ winter 
solstice, or may i e drawings 
5a the tasecilhe ies apanmanee of those who 
are interested in the question, and reserve the 
descriptive and exegetic text for a later volame, 

W. J. Cocknsurn-Muta, 


A SURVEYOR FINED FOR UNLAWFUL 
ENTRANCE, 


Ow the 15th inst., before the Mayor (Mr. W. B, Maltby), 
and Mr. Jos, Maltby, Michael Drary, the city sur- 
veyor of Liveolo, was summoned by the police for 
on the 13th July, while a féfe was goiog on in the 
retum Grounds, unla entered the other 
by perhaps gw wit, by getting over the fence on 

¢ north side of the Peeks 

t 


Saas to the bye-laws for 
6 management o: MS . _ Police-constabdle 
Pritchett proved that the dant into the Arbore- 
tum Grounds on T afternoon, 

fence on the Pritchett 


fim that be had 
north side. i he had 
instructions from the'chief-constable not to allow any one 


to get into the park lefendant got over, and 
said it would be all right, or the defond« 
ant, said Mr. Drury was auhering: the. Aanenenes ees 
Fe! SE insu tel aee peation cians, Sat tent the 
e-laws no ly as nary persons, 
Sis. Wiltisens thag, showed. dint. there. meee poate 
evade payment of the fee for entrance, as he offered to 
ree a to the police-offloer, who refused to take 

The tmagintraen alter rotring, aid Cat h thero 
was no im n of any wrong motive, there 
Seon on Sehnetion Of Mee teins alk ko caeh ae 
fine and costs amounting to 10s, 

The surveyor expresses his indignation as follows :— 

re 4 


morning. The summons I looked upon as being ner can a 
mischievous joke; bat the result te, I om gravely in- 
formed, that although no moral blame is attributed to 
ae, On I have i a bye-law, and must. pay the 
penalty, I am, thi re, actually fined, when, in 
consider an apology was fairly and pro) My due 
for a brought to such a ing 4 
office of corporation surveyor 


28 Be 


25 
Eee 


F 
FE 


; and I hold 
necessity for the fulfilment of my duties, I ought to 
free puresteleted acsoss to ae A: , as 
to all the rest of the corporation prope: Ia sil fuses 
cones I inf the mere letter of the bye-law, I 
felt was not o (ety tie pane wists Oe Soa T 
was open ia prooesdhies ere was nothing 
crafty, underhand, or tobe hidden." T'did not in the 
magis. 
Mrouazu Davay, Corporation Surveyor, 
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bere 


trates, — 
Lincoln,” 


BREACH OF CONTRACT. 
FOX v, WINTER, 


‘ 
for breach of 


con! 
ie tai 


Tats was an action for d: 
at Aasi 


of Arts, the Earl of Rosebery in’ the | for the 
Hodgson Pratt, vice-chairman of tho | 
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be beautiful just as they are 


Se S93 se 
; while 


struck from one centre, 
parent, being farmed 


tly 


a line, the contemplation 


mie hat iy must be in advance 


ata 


aps ss aga ’ 
of “ Ourves,”” 


but of the line, as a line, whic 


iaten tn tae . 


tiful of curves ( 


and call into activity its 


. The elliptic enrve, or curve 
ellipse, is more beautiful than the arc 
ly apparent, bing 


“hare 


in character most beautiful. The aro is | tum 
tone tnt 


i eeaete character; those which are most subtle 
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ively recent date, these 
the old name of the ‘ Privy 
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Aletrict of Di 


ie 


Ba Berio 
in 1873, after the 


gardens and lawns sloping to 
Whiteball Gardens wore very 
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- bankment, had ite 
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(Winsor & Newton), bone-place, is acting 
hon. secretary. 


The late Mr. Baylis.—Wehear with of 
the death, at the age of Sete Thomas 
Baylis, of Thames Bank, Ful , whose name was 
ca tr dace Saget as owner of the 
adjacent Prior's Bank, to which residence, it 
be remembered, a chapter of Mr. Dillon 














valuation. The Duke, natarally enough, inquired 
about the building which it was proposed to 
erect, and plans were submitted; but it soon 
became evident that if there was to be a chapel 
adequate to the wants of a rapidly-increasing 
congregation, and also school accommodation, of 
which the — dilapidated building is entirely 
destitute, the site must be enlarged. Accordingly, | interesting ‘South-Western Sketches,” quoted 
his grace bas given the four cottages, and in all|jn our columns some two years since, waa 

ity ho will open a bazaar in aid of the| devoted. Mr. Baylis was a keen antiquary, and 
building fand, which will be held next month. | was in familiar intercourse with many of tho 
The chapel is to cost about 2,0001. celebrities of his day, including the late Lord 

Bursting of a Reservoir.—Thirteen lives | Lytton, who was much attached to him, 

have been lost through the bursting of @ reser-/ a tni0 in Blue Wall-papers. — Mr. 


voir supplying the Monmouthshire caval. The Ticvtiasd:“W:- Bad kK, MD. of 
reservoir is situate at Owm Carn, about ten miles te » Hyde ring atl be ar wena: 


from Newport, on the Western Valleys line of «pH that 
the Monmouthshire Railway. In consequence |" =¥ery-one knows very green wall. 
of ¢he continuous rains of the pst few days, | Papers contain arsenio and are poisonous, Not 


the embankment, formed of sand and gravel, 
was carried away the swollen waters, about y Sorel waehin'4be that , 
i arsenical 


eleven o'clock on Wednesday night. Sweeping 
matter of curiosity, I anal my bedroom 


down # steep valley, the mass of water thus 
i ’ 
released came to the turnpike road, which is paper, which is @ pale blue. sain 6d 
quantity of arsenic.” 


carried on an embankment across thé Dingle, 
Market Hall at Goole.—It is 


and made a clear breach of forty yards through 

it. Thenve the flood extended to the canal 

embankment, a quarter of a mile farther on, and | proposed to-erect a market-hall in Goole, at tho 

forced a gap in the masonry and earth ‘banks, | corner of Booth Ferry-road and Esteourt-terrace. 

thus augmenting the force and volame of the| Mr. Bennett, of Grove House, parchased at Don. 
caster the market which has been in use for some 

time, and this will be erected; while a build. 


torrent. 
Be te the Akaiberstion Ack'ehe S008 |” will dine be put np in connexion with it 
which will provide a number of shops in the 


analyists appointed to ferret out the villainous 
dispensers of adulterated food and drink, and at 
tower rising to a considerable height. A com~ 
pany is in course of formation, so that the 


‘some expense to the London ratepayers, have, 
necessary capital may be raised. 











































































up to the present time, produced but short re. 
turns to the expectations of the ill-used con- 
sumer. St, George's, Hanover-square, is a rich 

, and when the authorities have moved 
the prosecution of the adulterers, by some 
pv snerbiai ty 2 waged have been sued; and 
the vestry have to pay costs—an issue that 
to have scared the inspectors, for the 
” is now a dead letter in Belgravia, Gros. 

and Pimlicolia, and the other 

parishes do not appear to be more alive to 


interests of their poor parishioners, 
Lame ers ae is stated the | others. The total number of members was re- 
v ‘eralil) “s oolysaomg ine adoned ported.to be 637. 
erecting new mosque on me 
Beshiktash, His Majesty is under. oe 2 pee Lover, who 
we decided upon bestowing on his | ‘ie tate residence of Mr. Sam Mendel, i Man’ 
sida chester, has just sold the whole of the 
$ > ng: eyecare rare! ap nage nde awe eva who purpose, by the 
rider eo BN iob of 500,000 11. shares, to convert them into a 
Ape soe hanaes; Eo. the Belen tee fashionable place of resort for summer and winter, 
esis present of it to his mother, after the style of the Alexandra Palace, London. 
siidd-Balteoe It may be remembered that sce erg: ee the Radley Station of the. 
Great Western para eden woes ec extent of 
land has been set apart uilding 
and twerty acres have been let for 
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‘Primitive Methodist Chapel, Ni 
‘answer to an advertisement that ap 
Builder a few weeks ago (lay 
trustees received twenty-one sets of eaigoe, and eflield irom theien. Sy 
Kcpnditicnatiy) plans aa j ada 
. Joseph ©. Curtis, Wellington. ic 
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a. escribed by its author as 
*“ Gothic Praleyey. abc cross.” Fost: atin, cm Cahill. Str 
vhen , 


Bess 
ecoocsoo 
ecocooo 


|B New Police Station at the Bast Bnd.— 
A new police station is now in course of erec- 
tion in Commercial-street, near the Great Easterp rimpeees 
— Bailway Station, and will replace that now in Mark & Mixon 
a existence in Church-stroct. The new building, baie a x encarta a hirano 
which ia progressing rapidly, stands diagularty For alterations at the Old King’s Head, No. 

“Mr, Miller. Mr, E. L, Paraire, 
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ley je mr tren 


Bell & Son 
Mason & Son (accepted) wonunn ® 
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‘enough in threo parishes, namely, Shoreditch, | friars-road, for y , architect.) 0. starmer Schools — 
Norton Folgate, and Spitalfields. Queaizties by, Wi Alaa gg o Tooley 

Discovery at Pompeii.—The Pungulo of st pel : ! 
op tans reports an interesting discovery at 462 10 0 ‘ 
Po consisting of a number of wooden 470 0 ha ¥; g 
tableta with writings. They were found care-| yor qiterations and additions to Burley Wood, near when Farm House at Havorbill, 


Frank W) = a ae 
‘Mason & Son (accepted) sseeeansen, B35 “O 0 ae 


5 

















folly arranged in an ivory box. Tbe backs of | Nowbury, Berks, for Col, Orichton-Stuar MP. 
; the tablets are smooth and unwritten upon, and Beary J: Gordon, architect. i i ied :—~ pba Lite AAE AITO tye 
their faces, upon which the writing is found, reas aoe. '0 For new house at Steeple Bumpstead, Miro Prat 
are surmounted with a kind of frame or border. Tittle. i500 Whitmore, architect : 2. pe ar 
-- Wow Fever Hospital for Glasgow Suburbs Maiete AP. 2:8 Dire Hiuraplireyses ses Sone 
hnoe fo soap ese Fe a ian (excepted) sssrsoiegy 





- Whe fonndation.stone of a combination fever| For house and shop and ten cottages, at Bidhopetake, 


hospital for the burghs of Partick, Hillhead, and | for Mr. Henry Wheoler (bricks, lime, and ) 
aril waa laid recently. The cost of tho | M* Pre baat ser) 46 “ 
building will be about 10,000! which will be} dacobs wu ones 
provided by the three barghe. Dyes. 9 
Obelisk at Southsea.—A stono obelisk has, Niche 0 

sy an grea 
‘been erected by Commodore de Horsey on the Hovland’ vor ae . 





ay > eape Hsplanade at Southeea to the memory 
Aaa the officers and mon who died during the| Por additi A alterations 10 cbapel ‘hill, 
ic of yellow fover on board Hor Majesty's Wectenorth, “BER, I: ‘0. Robins, srobitest, - Peer ve ve 














© 
i ¥ lied :— 
ihe Avoubir at Jamaica in 1878-4. supp! Nigh debate nite 
. Joiners’ Strike at Saltburn.—The strike BUMPSOD. coven 8 00 
| of the joiners at Saltburn for an increase of re sevaanens Le) 
wages to tho extont of 4d. per hour, which bas Hobson ws 3,504.0 0 
lasted for three weeks, hos been bronght to an feed oo ti aaa ° 9 
end i ’ a f 
j aunts some of tho men ugrecing to the masters Taylor aah 3,500 0 0 1. D.C, M6. 6, C— 
bei) . Newm+h & M 3.426 0 0 X., jun—@, 1 8—L. L—L & Pd. M— 
; ‘ 3,367 0 0 ¥. W.—Mesars. M,—C. ¥, I, (notloe of Mr, J. has 
tn the Builder), =W. A. W. (who requested ‘that cnpy 


Baris Barton.—A new floor has been laid in pata 
the chancel of the parish church, composed of| por now schools, Rotherhithe 
: nm. Mr, E.R. 







sentt)—J, W. (next woek).—C. B. (txt week) —J. T, (next week). 
’ 


Now-road, for School | Fp ‘(aext week).—J. & W. (next week)—W. C. (next weekjvor 




































tiles, the pattern being designed by the Ven. | Board for London. Robson, architect, Quan- Nader's? 
: Lord Alwyne Compton, There are twenty-six | tities by ate We Me Barber :— q F 2 Be) compelied to decline pointing out ' | 
‘@ifferent patterns. The floor was laid by the Sonor cae 200 Altstatemnts of facts, Het of tendery, We sctomnpaied 
“Minton Tile Company (Minton, Holling, & Co.). Cowles 3 iutestions eu oedree te ioe tor 
g of Trinity Wesleyan Chapel Coo j ine Se pata ras Foy : oes ‘eh d 


at Halton.—On the 15th inst., Trinity Wee- Mo 8 ne “ 
= 9g Chapel, Halton, erected at.the sole cost of pipet 2 i 
dase 


Thomas Hazlehurst, of Beaconsfield Villa, Night CHARGES FOR pie 
‘Higher Runcorn, was opened for public worship. Hil, 3 “ ANTED” ADVERTISEMENTS 


Whe Channel Tannel Bill.—In the House * eis " 
For alterations at the Rose and Crown, High-street, Boch a os jaan on boom Fes = lf. 
i ) 3 


ecossocessosco 
ecoooscescoosso 












of Commons, on Monday, the standing orders 
|» having been suspended, the Channel Tanne! Bill 
n Highgate, for Mr, Thos. Arno, Mr, Ed Brown, 


iy: was read third time and passed 
bt ong —In the House of Commons, 
¥ Aged 1 cme Mr. Whalley — in his s 
preserve the open spaces in metro- Brown sssuswenssseees 
polis, and it was read a first time. Stamp Hiowile (sccepted) 
The Marylebone Police-court, situ- For the ereotigmat she Primitive Methodist New Chapel, | = 
ated Rig ie asp fatty Bryanston-square, was Dorehestse ia pane Bix ete 

















re ‘opened on the 16th inst. for the transaction of Guy & Sem iese 
public business. a Javanese 
D vis & Bom (accepted 
Roper District 8 vot Bt ether South. Yor the restoration of icinilove Paci ee 
€ » urveyor . Bavionr’s, South- | sregers, ‘erchit ate 
-wark, has resigned his appointment. Welsh & Som .. ~ 8s 00 
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pos bevesisiag 2 ton Hall, Canewd: » Eason, 
Ky a nen Nr. Bouyer. 27. john Porn, 
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woll as France; and the emulation concerns| Cayenne. These in distinct and striking 
them all, if not equally. Where.so much is still contrast with the qualities applied to the manu- 
ina state of chaos, and where the indications of | facture of blocks, capstan-bars, belaying-pins, — 
acatalogue, as yet necessarily imperfect, serve masts, spars, and helms, which, nevertheless, aro 
but as a broken clue through an elaborate laby- | quite as interesting, if not so attractive. In — 
rinth, it is not easy to obtain an idea of the| canvas, we have the white, or royal; the dirty 
whole as it will be when panoramically disposed ; brown, or merchant ; and the red, or fisherman; — 
but it has assumed sufficient form by this time in rigging, an immense proportion of iron and 
to be generally undorstood. Of course, among steel as vieing with the old-fashioned cordage ; 
the eight groups and forty-two classes, those and, for holding a vessel to her ground, Cyclopean 
dedicated to the business of the waters of the cables of iron, which, it would seem, no tempest 
world, salt and fresh, are the most conspicuous, could tear away, side by side with a wire cord Y 
the largest space, and set forth the inten- scarcely 1 in. thick, to which, it ia aeserted,o 






























re though 
pee one of adhering to the 
- fixed, the credit of an Exhibition is seriously hurt 
when it is found to be, comparatively, a blank. 
This, a8 is well known, wasdesigned to set forth, | to him, There is a real fascination, however, in ; 
in ‘order, illustrations, specimens, or | all thia inventive ingenuity, and, in our days of |from the adhesion of weeds and crastacem, — 
: of every description of machinery, appa- | Castalias and Bessemers,—in those suggestions of | preparations of copal and gutta-percha, t nated 
_watus, and implements employed in ships or | bulls in new forms, curiously-contrived decks, mecunetertapitroe arse n” iw 
oats, on seas or rivers, whether for commerce, | cabins warranted to be steady as civic drawing. | rotting, and so forth; while near them, wil! | 
Sshorios, plonsure, or tho eaving of life ;together | rooms, xafte to tako off entire crews from|be seen surgeons’ chests, ships’ ventilator, | 
_ with all varieties of provisions for the health and | wrecks, safety-boate, fishing-craft -with wells for deck and cabin telegraphs, white slippers, tradi- i 
‘ho mariner class. But other objects | deep-sea adventures, and especially lifeboats, the | tionally assigned to the exclasive wearing of > 
aa a department of fine arts,| science of whose construction has beon mar. | stewards, cabin bodk-thelves, swinging lamps, 
painting, sculpture, drawing, —— the last seven years, | passengers’ chess-boards, tocth-paste for special 





It must be remembered that we live inan age, not | use afloat, perfumes and bitters similacly special, — 
merely of extraordinary ocean enterprise, but also and a hundred other varieties, many of which,n0. 
in an age of extraordinary ocean disaster, and that doubt, are mere clap-traps, though in general yy 

invogue, 







of danger, 
seas, the 
harbours; and, above all, perhaps, the raising | extraneous though they 
of a maritime and flavial emalation, but mdmitted, 





» obt or when # boatload of mutton, fow)s 
rae vaqebies, and fruit, was procarable in some 
ha ., or from the coast of some Friendly Island. 
cee stores are put on board than briny blocks 
’ of fiery Jamaica, and biscuits 
have made many 


bread, with 
into fresh every twenty-four hours, 
a water-logged or becalmed ship 
danger. The sailor’s table may be 
a constant change of dried lentils 
ais, Italian, African or Ohinese rice, 
corn flour, and barley, milk ina 
+ or medicated form, cheap cheeses, 
fit to keep for a long time in almost any climate, 
beef and mutton, which the new 
from South “America and the Colonies 
have rendered far Jess costly than heretofore, 
: many ® savoury aud wholesome mess is 
ra now, of which, in former dayr, the 
wean would not have dreamed; and the 
innovation has got rid of the eternal régime of 
9 ‘oan, dryness, and spirituous liquors, although, 
‘course, # considerable amount of the mariner’s 
fare must always be kept in a smoked, dried, or 
state, and although it is somewhat irony 
to tell us, in connexion with him,vof Norman 
butter, cheese, flour from Holland, spice-cheese, 
‘extract of potatoes, or Taragon vinegar, Rum, 
ily the staple drink at sea; for 
tor has patented an anti-scorbutic 
Exhibition, ship-charterers object 
take up too much room. Leaving 
the eam mechanical depart. 
they comprise models of improved car- 
chests and tools, ship.smithies, steam. 
and the several uses to which they may 
on board, besides that of propulsion, 
val architecturs in all its stages, from kee! to 
Task, patent methods of steering from different 


parts of 


> 


I 


aif 
fal 


file 


the vesse), and for manipulating its 


of ig craft, 


he 
and for the greater safe’ 
varieties, from mm pursued by the 
of ,the Norman coast, to that of the 
romotest Northorn seas; and these are supple- 
mented 


by models of foreign craft from the 
Mediterranean, tho Southern, the Indian, and 
the China seas, suggesting how vast, various, 
and & world it is that lives, and 
__ moves, has its being on the waters, A 
yory creditable effort is visible, moreover, to 
améliorate the condition of those who dwell 
on rivers or canals, for everywhere, 
except, perhaps, in Holland, this is a most ill- 
, miserable, uncomfortable population, 
whose abodes admit of no ease or decency, and 
whose means of locomotion, bly, have not 
witnessed any improvement for half a contury. 
Some designs of iron 8 appear excellent. 
_ Again, the life-boats and life-saving apparatus 
‘are, in most instances, admirable ; but it may be 
ected that many of the plans appear exces- 
elaborate, because, for such pw 08, 

is above all else essontial. OC 
“near, thongh not with them, are sundry novelties 
of whaling and ferry boats,—compounds 
of and strength, quite oonsonant with 
the terrible array of weapons that constitate the 
cutlery of a whaler, and particularly 
to be noted in one rvspeot, in that they provide for 
the of stores in larger quantities than 
usual for that may part company for any 
pas of time with their ship. All this is proof 
' an intelligent and humane design on the part of 
eons Gey hom the ie sa of the Hxhi. 
~ bition ion was originated ; but it is due, also, to 
@ several Governments which have given 
‘the aid of their anthority and experience to a 
“work 80 praiseworthy. That of Eugland never 
to share the knowledge it acquires with 
of foreign nations. example, three 
times have the Board of Trade allowed the French 


and 
| sie 


land enf; the light-stands, resombli 
bie bal K adders 
puch as 


An say ne tee 
the saved; but they fill a 
general scope of the official 


apparent without ring to more 
. | leading features. Dies => Ra that, 


in which the failure of any too ambitious plan 


other projects of id 
present only a sketch, and can never be expected 
to rival its prototypé at Havre, built in imitation 
of Fingal’s cave, which had the advantage of an 
unbounded sea-water supply, and has never been 
equalled as an illustration of sea and river life. 
Apart from this, however, the term “aquatic 
nots’ was a large ig a promise 
impossible of fulfilment, was no difficulty 
in gathering together collections of sponges, sea- 
weeds, and the several forms to which they are 
reduced by science; shells,—with the cameos 
cut from them,— whalebone, lg, tor- 
toiseshell, oil, mother-of-pearl, sea-ivory, edible 
birds’ nests, meerschaum, and 3 yet 
these constitute only a trifling of the 
wonders and riches that lurk in the ocean; and 


hiatory illustrations, such as was 

inland city, the programme is p 

not help being, exceedingly restricted, Taken 
altogether, nevertheless, the latest enterprise of 
Paris, inthe shape of an International Exbibition, 
while 24 open many respects, and backward 
in more, has produced results of remarkable in. 
terest; an increase which will be considerably 
enhanced when its ontlines have been fully filled 
up. Those of the Fine Arts ment are, 
even now, so void and formless that they must 
be left for judgment at a future day, 


LONDON ROADS AND THE COST 
OF THEM, 


Arter giving some notion of the uses of the 
strects within the Metropolitan Police District, 
we proposed, in our last, to inquire what it had 
cost to lay down and did cost to maintain these 
roadways.” Let us sec. Bat, first, it will be as 
well to impress upon the pa J Sy es — the 
latter part of the last cen ighways of this 
country have been the aduieation of all Europe. 
Our roads, our horses, our coaches, and our 
coachmen, were all eo thorongbly English that 
they wero well calenlated to astonish the 
foreigner who had been accustomed in his own 
country to travel along highways which were as 
loose in the soil, and as furrowed with ruts, as 
newly-ploughed fields; and accustomed, too, 
to be conveyed from town to town in diligences, 
which were a kind of cross between a fly-wagon 
and an omnibus, and not nearly so rapid as 
hearses returning from @ funeral; and had the 
great hulking horses harnessed to the lumbering 
vehicle with traces of rope, and a huge jack. 
booted driver, moreover (half - postboy half- 
coachman), to “tool” the animals along, and 
who kept continually shouting, screaming, and 
swearing at tho straggling team. 

In this country, on the contrary, the roadway 
was generally as level ag water and as hard as 


City, nothing effectual seems 

till the middle of the Pie of George 

the present system 

known to have Ween 

a very imperfect form ; for ai 

hardly invented (indeed, it w 

Mr. Winsor first lighted the 

with carburetted hydrogen,—and that merely as 

an.experiment) ; whilst macadamfsation was a 
stem of road-making which was not known at 

tho beginning of the present “ year-hundred” (1 


the Germans call it), or a ee at pete 4 


practice till 1818; and then oniy 
However, let us dismiss the 
come down to the practical 


tentatively.” 
and 


the one is merely carious, whi is’ 


nseful, information, a 
Well, then, there are now four Gifforent kinda 
of pavement employed in the streets of the 


which is,or should be, composed of granite, brokett 
into moderately small pieces, and com 
or indurated together by means of continued 
pressure, ae So 
3. Wood pavement, composed of blocks of pine 
or other wood treated, either laterally or super- 
ficially, with some bituminous coating. 
4, Asphalie pavement com of a layer of 
hard bitumen spread upon a f " 
Of the relative efficacy or advan 1080 | 
several kinds of bard and smooth transit-sur- 
faces we have just now nothing todo. The cost 
alone concerns us; and to that, and that only, we 
shall confine the present article. 
Of the relative quantities of such pavomenta, 
on the other hand, there exist no 
returns. The comparative extent of the 1» 
the macadamised, the wood, and the 


* 


a 


surfaces has not as yet been ascertained; for no - 
general account has been published cond by 


into one comprehensive total the reports 

returns, as well as the receipte Baer expendi. 

ture, of the several vestries and 

authorities intrusted with the pa 

lighting of the m 

It is, however, still 

proximation as to the comparati 

such pavements by consulting those of long 

experience in connexion with the subject. 
Granite or Stone Pavement, we are 


steel, and upon it the patter of the horses’ hoofs | P’ 


sounded as they gallopedalong almost av crisply 
as the rattle of castanets. Then, the coachman 
was often a gentleman, and, in many instances, 
even a ae of rank; whilst the hegre! itself 
was a perfect model of lightness and elegance, 
and the “ cattle” such thoroughbred animals as 
England alone could produce,— with coate assleck 


as satin, and their entire leathern trappings as z 


brightly polished as a dandy’s boots. 

What a sight it was only a few years ago to see 
the mails and the fast coaches leaving the metro- 
polis by night! What a crowd there used to 

ing at eight on the “ 
at the Angel at 
Cellar, Piccadilly, and the 
over the water. 


“ 





































































ficres) ; whereas that of the 
district included within the 
boundary is about seven times 
as this portion of the metro- 

, together with the City iteelf, 
“bricken heart of London, the relative 












































fp ital. f 
now for the annual expense of keeping 
such a length of highway in a state of repair, 
and then our task is can 
In some of the more quiet streets, such as 
coe the 7 ome neighbourhood of ecb 
itzroy Squares, a good granite pavemen' 
will last for twenty years, with but little repair; 
and even in streets of inordinate traffic, such as 
Fleet-steeet, Cheapside, &c., it will last for three 
or four years, provided the best form of con. 
struction is originally adopted. On Macadamised 
roads of regular traffic, however, the repairs and 
relayings range from 4s. to 6s, yearly the square 
ay ut the expense of such repairs can be 
ascertained with considerable accuracy from the 
paving rate, and this for one of the largest metro- 
politan parishes shows an average annual cost of 
1,0001. per mile for the repairs of granite-paved 
streets (ten years being the average duration of 
the original pavement), and about 4,4001. per 
mile for those of the Macadamised roads (5s. 
square ot mse or 50s. per 
width of thestreet, being theayerage expense of the 
relaying. It follows, therefore, that the aggre- 
gate exponse for the repairs of the entire London 
streets may be broadly stated as follows :—400 
miles of granite at 1,0001. = 400,0001., and 
2,100 miles of Macadamised streets at 4,4001. 
per mile = 9,240,0001., or jast upon ten millions 
sterling per annum ! 
no-gr Hence the conclasion is that the streets of 
extent of the streets inclosed within the respec- | this very “great metropolis” cost just upon 
tive aroas may be safely said to be in the same | twenty millions to lay down, and about ten 
the gross length of the| millions annually to maintain in a state of con- 
hfares included within the ite-paved | tinual repair, 
boundary may be taken, in round numbers, at| Well, therefore, may country-folk say “the 
400 miles, i.e, 50 + (50 x 7). streets of London are paved with gold !"” 
But, as we have said, the entire extent of the} Still, this is the cost of the roadways alone ; 
‘roadways included within the metropolis proper | consequently, to make “the little bill” oom. 
is not quite one-third larger than the | plete, there must even yet be added to the above 
police district, and that is just 90|amount the expense of the foot-pavements, or 
rSarad miles euperficies) may bo set down at |“ trottoirs,” as the French style them. Let us, 
2, lineal miles; so that if there are about | therefore, endeavour to’ find out what is the 
400 miles of pavement in the granite portion of | sum required for the formation and renewal of 
London, must be 2,100 miles of roadway | these same sideways, rather than highways ; and 
c suburban macadamised part of it. 
— [ ly, the sum to be worked out stands 
thus :—Given 400 miles of granite pavement in 
. the heart of London, and 2,100 miles of mac- 


money expended upon the construction and 
repair of the London thoroughfares is finished. 

Now, the foot-pavement is to the roadway 
what the gravel walk is to the garden: the trim 
and comely edging which enables those who 
desire a stroll to enjoy conveniently the charm 
of the well-laid-out and well-tended “ plot” in 
the centre,—the broad flat frame which is at 
once an ornament and a use to ‘the enclosed 
picture. The roadways, indeed, are the big 
veing, carrying the commercial life-stream to the 
great heart of London; whilst the footways are 
the tiny capillaries, charged with an endless 
stream of “corpuscles,” which serve ‘to give 
energy and spirits, as well as the fresh hue of 
health, tothe whole system, And ifthe carriages, 
cabs, and ’buses, carts ati vans, are the heavily- 
freighted ships ploughing the broad rivers of the 
London highways, the foot-passengers are the 
lighter craft skimming the streamlets of the 
metropolitan sideways. For, according to a 
recent Report of tho Society of Arts (see p. 594, 
ante), ‘Oa the Roads and Pavements of London,” 
there are not less than three-quarters of a mil. 
lion of such foot. passengers wendin; 
daily through the principal thorough 
City alone,—a number which is equal to 1-466 
part of the entire population of the capital, 

In the old Roman roads the footway was 
placed in the centre of the highway, and raised 
some feet above its level; but then, of course, 
there were neither houses nor shops skirting the 























gross expense of instituting and 

maintaining such an extent of harenghtase P 
Now the for Aberdeen granite, ready 
“ ae for ing (or, as it is called “pitch. 
»4dng’’),and delivered on the spot, is about 11. 10s. 
per ton. A ton of 7.in, blocks,—that is to say, 
of blocks which are to be sunk to that depth 
elow the level of the roadway,—will cover from 
to 3 square yards. The cost, therefore, of 
” the blocks, labour included, will 
to somewhere about 11s, 6d. per square 






































































then the statement as to the total amount of 


















their way | th: 
of the 


: money required sunually 








it is the ease, afforded the pedestrian by a well- 
paved path, as well as its Proxim 

to what the French call ‘“ magazins” of trade, 
wihioh Sansa. = Specien aeet BSE een ees 


ly impressed, 

not alone on the mind, but on the feet of even 
the “ stout-soled”’ traveller ; for there the stones 
of the chaussé are as hard and knubbly as if they 
were so many petrified potatoes, the path. 
ways consequently about as level as comogaeess 
iron; so that the pedestrian is literally 

“awe even o quarter of * hour’s 

rough the picturesque, but un- 
pleasant, city. 

And yet even in this mighty “ Great Metro- 
polis,” which is assuredly the best-drained and 
best-watered capital in the wide world, foot- 
pavements were a peripatetio convenience 
unknown in the land till the reign of George ILL, 
though there can be no doubt that they must 
rer Pear as much to the, san Soe 7 
neighbouring shopkeepers as construction 
roads did to tae ‘witbeaile commerce of “the 


entire country. 


Let us see, then, what is the gross cost of 


these viatorial comforts, and what the average 
annual expense of their repair ; and then, adding 
these amounts to the previous outlay on the 


streets in toto. ! 
Now the average width of the London foot- 
pavements may be set down at 7 ft. In Regent- 


street and such like highways the trottoirs are — 


about 10 ft. wide, whereas in the smaller and 
leas-frequented byways the breadth of the foot. 
paths does not ex 5 ft. The cost of the York. 
shire “ flagstones” anere for laying down such 
a pathway, labour included, may be safely taken 
at 14s, per square yard: hence for two ands 
half, or (let us say) two square yards, the ex- 
pense would be 28s. for each yard “ran.” Add 
to this 4s. 6d. per lineal yard for the kerb-stone, 
and 9s, for each lineal yard of the channel, and 
we have a total of 41s. 6d, for the a cost 
of every yard run of the footpaths of me- 
tropolis, However, so as to avoid making 
figures appear bigger than they otherwise > 
let us estimate expense of laying down the 
London foot-pavements roughly at 21. the yard 
run. Then the sum to be worked is an exceed- 
ingly simple one: for 1,760 yards x 2 = 3,520; 
so that the cost of forming these satie foot. 
paths would afnount to about 3,5001. per mile. 
Bat, the total length of the besa oe 
streets within the Registrar-General’s district 
being 2,500 miles, and each highway having a 
double run of such sideways (i.¢., one on eitl 
side of the street), it follows that we have only 
to multiply 3,600U. by 5,000 in order to arrive ab 
e amount required for their con.” 


the total expense tedirserings the met 
—. thoroughfares up to 37} of 


‘And now for the amount needed annually fr 





ments is twelve years; then 00 1,458,3335, 


that, in round = © average sath 


al 


te 


the repairs of these same A well. > 
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the repair: of Wie 








ishing hitects to the superior effect 

ard ; 

Mosteative efficiency of these finely 
over illustrations by 


ARCHITECTURE which have largely usm 
ide osenggome ving a publications 


where picturesque effect is a main object. But 

the object of architectural iNustration is really, 

5 {hetitle-page, | jn works intended for architects at least, the | 

; for erchitestarel | aoonrate and permanent representation of the 
of structure and in a building. 


than to pictareeque sketches, which do not show | most 
Ais 2 Php detail clearly, and my ‘be in more wa mest 
, untrustworthy. e have a great 0! 
co-operate with his friends, and enter * picturesque sketch” style of. book jNuastration 
warmly nd zoulously into the plan. Britton | a¢ present in architectural works, but very few, 
bar tnoeed say that iiness had prevented him | ir any, publications which can show drawings #0. 
ign? pn trae eter careful and correct, so ‘minute and refined in 
| qu ko had intended, and that he could not satisfy | »yeoution, as these engravings by the brothers 
‘Dimself consequently in the execution of many | 7,9 Kenx. It is true that they do not shive so 
parte of the work, delaying its publica-| pach in views; and that the perspective views, 
tion for some time, in consequence of deficiency | fo: ingtauce, of the Palais de Justice at Rouen, 
of information which he might have obtained in | oy of the Chateau Fontaine Je Henri (plates }., 
person on en not obtain by cor- | xx.) are rather thin jand bald in appearance 
ence. may fairly be held a par- | from the absence of shading and effect, though 
‘the reason, in conjunction with the com-| beautifully “touched” and manipulated, 
Ay @oficient arcbwologioal study of | jatter eapecially, in co og are ‘and surface 
thattime, why Britton’s | character. But such accurate and finely- 
notiows are no longer ‘up to the required | oxeonted drawings of architectural construction 
in many pointe, and have needed re- | yn detail as the section and elevations of the 
, correction, and enlargement, to an extent | choircompartments of x (plates xxxili-iv,), 
have been needed had | for instance, ‘aro now geen except in 
French architectural works, There is something, 
of course, to be said in favour of the fecling that 
architecture is bnilding and not drawing, which 
were | jas been, perhaps, at the root of some of the 
Since | preference for “ sketdly *Vithographs among 
the younger generation of architects. This con- 
for mere drawing ‘bas led to one or two 
J by names standing high 
has become almost a common property rien omnes troving| a % 
; a which neglect of all the wing 
travelling students of architecture, who need | has been carried’ to » curious and not very f 
 now'to believe in itu interest, | admirable result. Bat there is « practical |stylos of urchitecture must be 
‘of its remains have been pro- | value also in this accurate and previse engrav.|basis cf its constructive 
ing of Le Keux's: 1 Se stand re veg ce 
~ t may be safely very few e 
with the subject will | jithograph illustrations of the school 
‘coincide in, that this is still the chief) of architects could have the republi- 
; ‘the architecture of Normandy ;| cation forty or fifty years thence, even if they 
not only would it be difficult to eelect | are worth it. Drawings onstone cannot be kept 
—— than ‘those | go long with convenienoe, the impressions 
a A go that no work | are worn and ineffective ‘a certain amount 
can supersede it in| Gf use. Buathere are the of the original 
and acouracy of measured | engravings after Pagin’s Qn as good and 


lishing for the future 


In every respect the 
step, } Le Keux’s Norman| 


n Gisplaced by sound scientific know- | works of the present 
, We are aston that drawings, made 80 | permanent shes of 
, should not gov aon oe caateail Veen done at the outeet. 
J compass, but display the most hor of) 
intanco with all the artistic nd ce a 


: curvatures, and the | the Medimval revival was, 28. 
Stags ‘every part of the buildings | marked by au admiration for the 
truth that few a Gothic, with its profusion of 
‘to rival ; which would be completely ise! 
‘of the foliage, and otber | Gothic architect of esent ¢ 
‘especially that of the Flam- | been as well, perha r 
@isposed at that 
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inspecting the 
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returned 
On T ae 
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of early Huglish days, illustrating every step by but with the 
drawings, taken not only from Britain. He did 
Cathedral, but also from Sens, Noyon, Caen,| not mean to say that we had no traces of 
Glastonbury, and many other places. Mr. God-| earlier masonry in ecclasiastical edifices, but 
frey Faussett’spaper on “ Canterbury till Domes-|go far os he knew. we had no traces of 





day,” which was read for the author, then came 
on in the section of Antiquities, which was pre- 
sided over by Mr. G. T. Clark, F\S.A. Dean 
Stanley was to have read a paper on “The 
Monastery of Christ Church, Canterbury” ; but 
as he had not arrived at half-past one o'clock, it 
was deferred till the conversazione in the evening. 
It was then read in the cathedral library before 


| 





century. There was none that, so 







Norman 










four o'clock met at the Town-hall to dine, under 
the presidency of Lord Amherst, of the 

















' To those bn few who pt spat the 
original meeting in Canterbury, more thirty 
years ago, the whole affair seemed but a pale 
reflex, notwithstanding the number of able men 
who took part in it. The fact is, they found 
a! | little new to say or do, 
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it, 
to find — 


far * 

he knew, could be traced\back further then tha” 
. At the of 

Clark’s reas, the party separated, and at 













Royal Academy of Mus 
“That, in allowing the frontage 
Thames Embankment to be advanced to within 
; . J. G. Waller. One| 30 ft. of the roadway, the Metropolitan Board 
paintings is a representation of |of Works is acting in contravention of the 
with the infant Christ. Sir G, | policy intended to be affirmed by the resolution 
1870, whereby the Em- 
‘@# an open space for the 


























how It was that five arches on the | of this House, July Biieipes 
Rene ereeres Ua Sieterated piciod, | bankatens was 560) ABERDEEN “PALAOK BUILDINGS.” 
\ remaining arches on that side are Karly | use of the people." B in 0; 
Bnglish, and the opposite arches aro Norman. | Sir J. Hogg defended the conduct of the Board, ee eS 
We learn from a contemporary record that in tS nds Be whole of the floors above U i ‘main 
1828 this of the church perp aid mind w, = November, nae) agen ey in. f 

ind nave was then, ir | vited, nly one was |) whi was y 
the “church of the laity,” and as | declined, because it did not come up to the price being resthed by 0.67as ere re rote 9 
4 number of men and women in the} their land was thought worth, ‘The architect 
church at the time, it was attributed toa miracle| was next directed to negotiate with several 
that thore were no lives lost. Theso pillars eeclomen who had privately signified their 
lesire to become purchasers. None of them 
came up to the price, 


were ae rebuilt by Hugh Everaden, who also 
ted the Lady Chapel, and who died in Again, in October, 1874, 
qs24 The other tenders were invited, and one for 8,0001, 
was accepted, the valuation of the architect 


party proceeded to the choir and the 

bytery, where the work of restoration has 
at, having been considerably below that sum. The 
Metropolitan Board of Works, therefore, had 


to a great extent, completed. The 

tower, which, our readers will remember, 

was found to made a good bargain for the ratepayers. He 
knew nothing of any negotiation between Mr, 


be in a most rous con. 
- dition, has been made perfectly safe, and has 
Bulmer and Mr. Mapleson. They made Mr. Bulmer 
complete his contract and allowed him to hand 


been stripped of its external plaster, so as to 
expose to view the Roman tiles of which it is 
composed, All the structural parts of the choir, |it over to Mr. Mapleson. The hon, member 
bytery, transepts, aisles, and the Saint's|said that Mr. Mapleson was not allowed to 
have been restored, and the whole fabric | have his own architect and his own contractor. 
‘of this part of the church has beon strengthened. | He must give the most unqualified denial to 
ies The roofs have been cleaned and restored, It|every word of that statement. There was 
is rather remarkable that, in restoring the choir} not a shadow of foundation for  oither 
of those slatements. The facts were these :— 
When Mr. Mapleson got the land, a certain 


ceiling, under the paintings of 1680 older paint- 
were found, of which the later Ra! 2 Mca ee af seduioene denn a . 
imitations. The inal paintings have | number of archi ou; proper sen oer, 

been cleaned and exposed to view. They are | designs. _Mr. Fowler sent in a tender under entrance coe oes, Sa gi Sitaedseomne 

believed io be the work of Abbot Wheathamstead | an “initial”; two 8 were selected, one! ang Ig ¢ ke. U pon the d.floor, 

ert 1440). The visitors proceeded to the | happened to be Mr, Fowler’s and another that the Bic. pti . tao ie ones part for the euli 

‘6 Chapel, where Sir Gilbert called their | of Mr. Phipps,—one being a member of the department. Tho kitchen is 36 ft, by 17 ft. teh 

attention to the superstructure of the Shrine of| Board and the other a friend of his own. bas ‘a oheerfal lock.ous The kitchen me 

St. Alban, 2,000 fragments of which were| Oolonel Beresford rose to order. Ha begged municates with the servante’ hall, servants’ bed. 

brought to light in 1872 and illustrated in | to tell the hon. gentleman that his authority for rooms, pantries, &c., all shut off from the main es 

our pager. Mr. Ridway Lloyd made some re. | the statement he had made was Mr. Mapleson. building The waveatadtan of ‘this ‘floor te: taleen 
Sir J. Hogg must give the most direct contra up with bedrooms and dressing- lours, 

diction to the statement, Then, as to Mr. a ca ho, eutencinearoe wietasdiens 

Webster, the Metropolitan Board had no oon. traversing the whole length of the building on 

tractors. Their usual course was to issue speci. | 6:1) 5, side. In the centre, between 

fications: tenders were sent in, and the lowest corridors, is tho housemaids’ room, which is 

tender was always accepted if it were that of a placed 4n’ Gosamannioabton atti: all the private 

St and proper persog.\ Mai Webster hed done| rooms by means of elecirio bells. ‘The 

several works for the Metropolitan Board re- rooms"on the floor below communicate with the 

markably well, but there was not a shadow of bar by a similar arrangement... ‘The 1 

truth in the statement that he had been thrust y Be ~ pper 


is wholly taken up with bedrooms and 
down the throat of Mr, Mapleson. . | adjunots, housemaide’ accommodation, &, On 
Mr, Beresford Hopo also combated observations this floor alone there are thirty-two bedrooms,” 

made by Colonel Beresford, and the motion was | <1) of them large and airy. ho total number 
bere 20 withdrawn, of bedrooms is over seventy-five, including those 

Jolonel Beresford’s assertion as'to Mr. Maple. | ;, the suites of roomé, From all the rooms in 
fon's statement will of course be inquired into. | 41, hotel, without almost any exception, ec 

4 cheerful look-out ; and from the upper A 
the suburbs may be scanned for miles nd. 
At the roof of the building are the or- 
cisterns, affording an ample supply of hotand 
cold water to the whole house. Alhydraulic lift, 
capable of lifting a ton weight, is port. the 
lower floor, and acts as a common carrier baad 












































former is 
a spacious apartment, 50 ft. long by 24 fb. wide, . 
with choorfal views from the windows. The 
drawing-room, on the some side, is about 35. ft. 
by 36 fh, with a cocnel out off e 
behind this room to the south is a suite 

suitable for a family, with every convenience, 
On the right-hand side on entering ig. the com- 
mercial room, tho dimensions of Which are 
35 ft. 6 in. by 20 ft. 6 in, with an ante-room, 
also to the front, for writing in, &c.; and, adjoin. én 
ing the commercial room is s myregacie: 
24 ft. by 18 ft. Immediately above the principa 
entrance, and between the commercial room 
coffee-room, is a parlour. Another suite 
of rooms, opposite bar on the right hand 
side, fills up the centre division of the building, 
Passing by a short flight of stairs to the lower 
portion 






























































































marks explanatory of the altars and tombs in 

this part of the Abbey, On arriving at the 

ante-chapo! of the Virgin, the pedestal of the 

shrine of St, Amphi , fragments of which 

lates, discovered in 1872 and have been 
put together, were described. 

Some 2,000 fragments of beautiful mouldings 
and oy wap were arran in the south 
transept for the inspection of the visitors. 

The yy were afterwards entertained at 
dinner in the Town-ball, where some apposite 
ease were made by the President, Sir 

mund Beckett, Archdeacon Grant, Precentor 
Venables, the Rev. J. Lawrence, and others, the 
toasts including “The Health of the Founder 
of the Institute, Professor Donaldson,” who 
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BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


THe 28th annual general meeting of this 
institution was held yesterday (Thursday), at 
a Rooms, St. James's, Mr. George Dines, 
president, in the chair, There were also pre. 
sent Messrs, G Plucknett (Cabitt & Co.), | 8¢¥¢rl floors of the hotel. The Palace - 
treasurer ; Thomas Stirling, F, W. Keeble, W. } pe ta song by Mr. Mackie, late of the f 
Mitchell, James Simpson, M, Hall, — Fry and | * ue aoe ’ 
Thomas Patrick. The annual report and balance. 
sheet, which were unanimously adopted, on the| Oar Water 
motion of Mr. Mitehell, seconded by Mr.| writes i—“Daring the Jast 
Simpson, stated that the directors had pur. | fallen on the surface of the 
chased the sum of 9141, 15s. 7d. stock, 3 per | few excepted, within 
cent. Consols, for the relief fund, making a] one hour, as much rain ag ¢ 
total of 18,4341. 9s. 9d, stook,—viz., 14,9081. 9a. 4d: supply the entire population with 
for the relief fund, and 3,5811. Os. 6d. for the domestic and other purposes for a 
building fund. The directors are now taking | there has fallen withia the 
the necessary legal to transfer the gum 
subscribed to the building fund to the general 
relief fand, the idea of erecting almshouses 
having been abandoned, as the pensioners prefer 
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THE OPERA-HOUSE ON THE 
EMBANKMENT, 


Accoxpine to notice, Colonel Beresford called 
the attention of the House of Commons to the 
intended encroachinent by the erection of the 
New Opera-House, In the course of his obser- 
vations, he said, that some months back the 
Metropolitan Board of Works had let a portion 
of this Jand to a person named Bulmer, at a 
rental of 83,0001. per annum. That lease was 
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“6, ruins, and goes on fo some 
z t spe ciitcss consnlcnion “8 Vise senand of 
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first fifty are 

ion. This opens with the 
tomb, still ing. “In 
are rained columbaria, 
lente, with broken 

1 niches ; and in another 
- a massive round“ monument of stone 
~ for the of the house.” The author traces 
the of these predia to Obristian 

al, and thts explains the occurrence of Pagan 

in early catacombs. He dwells on 

* the fact that classical learning is not sufficient to 









construction, He writes :—“ Abont Rome 
the Christians dug into the hill-sides, as the 
Etrascans had done before them.” “They were 
precluded from monuments or 
above ground, andin case of distinguished 
they were sure to construct such 
memories, which, when persecution ceased, be- 
came basilicas.” Passing over much on relics, the 
daty of burying the dead, prayer for the dead, the 
sign of tho cross, persecutions, &c., we come back 
to thecatacombs. “ After the death of Julian the 
in 368, De Rossi says that the use of 
cemeteries visibly declined. In 
public distress they were neglected and fell 
into the hands of private fossors, and after the 
454, he finds no interment in them at all. 
of the second half of the fifth 
century constantly refer to burials in the basi. 
licas; and in the sixth century burial was 
within the walls es whe aes for bn 

: the first direct ati upon 
pre gig by Valerian, in 257, andit 
..++ In 803 Diocletian 
ing..... Bat the 





















































in 757, brought the bodies of the 
the city, because the cemeteries 
Adrian I. and Leo IIL, tried to 

: I, in 817, removed the 
many others, Sergius IT. 

in some that were still left, 


case | pall, and in this sense it is nsed at the end of the 
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8), by comparison, with the Catholic 
art of the fourth century, such as the glasses 
inlaid with gold, and the latest representations 
in > arewing eet much has been \geowe Apa 
lines , and what progress 
more crowded composition. H , if we refer 
the great picture representing the translation of 
St. Clement's relics, from the Vatican to his own 
basilica, to the time of Nicholas I., who died in 
866, we shall not think, ever’ by this comparison ; 
with the catacombs, that Catholic. art had 
miserably perished.” This brings us to the end 
of the introduction, and to the beginning of the 
section which treats of the life of St. Clement, 
in'some hundred and more pages; but as it is 
not to our purpose, we refer to it very briefly. 

Clement was of imperial blood, and of the 
Flavian family. The martyr of the same name 
was his uncle. He was converted by St. Peter 
at an early age. He is mentioned by St. Paul 
in his epistle to the Philippians. He succeeded 
to the Popedom A.D. 92, being the third from 
St. Peter. He was exiled to the Chersonesus 
by Trajan, where he worked miracles and con- 
verted the Aborigines. The result of this was 
that “ Auphidianus ordered the Pontiff to be 
thrown into the sea with an anchor fastened to 
his neck. The sentence was executed in the 
presence of an immense crowd, The Christians 
being grieved that “they’could not recover his 
relics, were advised by his disciples Cornélius and 
Phoebus, to have recourse to Gud by prayer, and 
humbly implore of Him to indicate the spot where 
the holy martyr’s body lay. As their prayers 
ascended to: heaven, the sea miraculously retired 
from the shore. They followed the receding 
waters, and having gone tothe distance of about 
three miles, they found to their astonishment 
and inexpressible consolation, a marble temple 
and within it an urn containing the holy 
Pontiff's body, while near it lay the anchor, the 


knees, they returned thanks to God for having 
recovered so ‘priceless a treasure. For more 
than two handred years the sea used to retire on 
the anniversary of St. Clement’a martyrdom,” 
after which time it seems to have returned to 
ites natural habits, for in the ninth century St. 
Qyril went in search of the relics of the blessed 
St. Clement, and “ taking ship on a calm day, 
under the guidance of Christ, they took their 
way, to wit, the aforesaid philosopher, with the 
bishop, George by name, and the reverend clergy, 
and some of the oer Sailing then with 
great devotion and confidence, bymning and 
praying, they reached the island in which they 
supposed the holy martyr’s body to be. Getting 
round about it then and searching” they found 
the holy man and his anchor, and transported 
them to Rome. 

We have now arrived at the section headed 
“ Subterranean Basilica of St. Hama which 





shown on: it in lighter ink. 
follow our author more closely, 
We quote the commencement of Chapter I. at 
length, as, although containing nothing abso- 
lutely new, it is a clear expression on a su 
by no means universally understood ; — “ 
Greek word Bacdccn (basilica) means a 


of St. Clement,’ where it is stated 


















instrament of his martyrdom, Falling on their | his 





We must now | laid i 








ient were called 
their Re Dap va bailt in the style of t! 
halls; w others maintain that those halls 






















was simple and grand; oblong in ) with a 
nave and two aisles, separated by lines of colamns, 
from which, in many instances, sprang arches 
to support the walls that sustained the roof. At 
the extreme end opposite the door was a raised 
platform for the tribane, and the apse in which 
it stood was often ornamented with’ gnosaics, 
The main entrance to the building was through 
a portico supported by five or seven columns, 
according to the size of the structure. All these” 
arrangements are still perfect in the modern 
basilica of St. Clement, the style of which, we 
presume, was borrowed from the ancient one. 
Bottari, Agincourt, Raoul Rochette, and Father 
Marchi have maintained that the style of the 
Christian basilica was borrowed from the chapels 
inthe catacombs. But these chapels were rather ~ 
modelled after the plan of the ancient Roman 
iea, as it was natural for the 

the designs to which they 
m 


We next learn that Clement, shortly after his. 
conversion, erected an in his own 7 
at ae the Coxon pa oeeelan ak 
rep! y & magn basilica, 
the beginning of the fourth century. huis 
latter date is determined by the following facts» 
Diocletian levelled many churches durin, oi 
persecution, which commenced in 302, a | 
stantine repaired and rebuilt these charchesjon © 
nm in 306, or soon after. It is not 
likely that the oratory of so eminent a saint 
escaped the attention of either emperor. 
is no evidence of its having been built previousl: 
to the fourth century, and the style of the archi-  .« 
tecture indicates that it was not. On the other 
hand, it cannot have been built much later, for 
St. Jerome informs us that the churoh-built in 
Rome keeps the “memory” of St. Clement's 
name “to this day.” The occurrence of this 
word “ memory ” ols to an investi 
the technical meaning of the word memoria to 
the layman somewhat tedions. A memoria seems 
to have been a place of worship raised on 
site made famous by some saint and martyr. 

In Chapter Il., our author shows geason to 
conclude “that both church and clergy were, « 
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works, and telling the 
ber of cartlonds removed, “ of which,” 
“more than 150,000 cartloads had to 
oy Somat Maximin made the 


and rninus, carry. grav 
‘the arenaria to build Diocletian’s baths, 
that is, in baskets on the shoulders.” The hoger 


* 


‘od 
OLD AND NEW METHODS OF ART WORK. 


* JAPANESE ART. 


~ Amono the multitade of “ activities” which 


the “ Western,” or civilised, portion 


. | fashioned the book 


less alike: it is but necessary 
work in the same vein. Indeed, 
affirmed that the art beginnings, at 
nationalities were the same, or nearly 80 ?—¢.9., 
the well-known fret of the antique Greek, of the 
the Chinese, of the Mexican—with a 
pathless ocean between them and the old world 
civilisations— might well have been copied from 
each other ; the differences being caused by the 
special individualities of each ucing power, 
mind, and nationality, the vidaal peculiuri- 
ties of each artist workman producing in detail 
farther and more subtle distinctions, We might 
cite in proof of this, which may seem to some 
an over-refinoment, nob a few striking instances, 


did space permit. hal 
observed that this fine art of 


It — here be ~ 
the thoroughly seen and 
i pen ay long-continued 


eeThere ig ono special ‘consideration 
= rg a of the older phases | fo 
ties. "it is in connexion with bodks of 
The further we go back, and the 


and thoronghly national and indiv 
the acoounts of “ foreign parts” gets 
thing is new and strange to 


ie ail 
is literary strength 
in the endeavour to make it evident and plain 
oan 


of travels is, the moro quaint — 

idualised do” 
Bvery- 

traveller. 





when used in a flat in the 
place, but where it is used in mi 
w! & more durable substance might be 


reasonably looked for, “yp effect is ' 
result of modern 
1 is y mad Ol gocert 
time for this, it would be far-better to acknow- 
nt ie oer at once, and to be content with | sign . The 
decorative effect as can be obtained by more | shown on the exterior, greater 
.| mechanical means, Architectural design, how- | and individuality is. attained, 
ever unadorned, which*makes no pretence to | more picturesque than formal, 


be made 
respect at any rate, and gain the praise of good i 
taste. But to attempt effect by carving some 
commonplace design indiscriminately and in a 
hurry all over a building, is to howe both the 
art and the workman. 


THE OLD QUESTION, 


Arg we to goon for ever copying old styles ? the siallest possible panos of glass, is a 
isa question often asked, and in reply to which #0 absurd as to carry its own 
no practical response has as yet been given. | it, and to 
Certain axioms have, it is true, been accepted, 
and by the acceptation and adoption of which a 
decided step in advance of the system so long 
prevalent has been eflected. It is no lo 
thought sufficient or desirable that a rw: 

ork | should be carried out in any material whatever 
irrespective of its nature and texture. The 
artistic form adopted, it is justly held, should be Hazemere, 
based upon the nature of the material to be used, | as much out of place as a timber- 
and nob be altogether irrespective of it. It is | would be on the shores of Loch 
thought unworthy of the practice of every true | wilds of Badenoch, A flimail 
lover of art to sanction or éneourage the use of 
shams; the material, whatever it is, should 
declare itself, and be used #0 ad not to appear 
- | like any other, and, when practicable, the more 
durable material should be employed in place of 
the more fragile and perishable: 

When these opinions had been arrived at, a 
decided step in advance was made. When the 
architect resolved to use wood as wood, he, by a 
natural sequence, concluded to use every other 
material in a natural and characteristic manner, 
and in that way was led to prodace new designs,~— 
designs in perfect harmony with the style, and 
yet essentially different from the mass of the old 
work 


1 In determining the character which his 
is to possess, the first consideration of the 


ee tell, ts: ee 


not an essential requisite to the , 4 
out of Gothic design; a lintel may | DWELLINGS OF WORKPEOPLE IN 
where it is most suitable for a purpose |~ » CONSTANTINOPLE. 
without its being weakenod by cutting it into| Tar dwelling. ooou 
the form of an arch. Panels are more appro. | clasées are 
to a wooden construction than a stone 
and should not be adopted except in rare 
instances, such as where a thin slab of a richer 
t number of rooms each occu 
by a number of uni f ; 
, or odas, in one quarter of the city are, so far a 
| A pulpit may be constructed either of marble, | can be seen, similar to those of another E 
a epee a 
nature e il shoul governed 
: comfort of different 










the joular n TY 
The aren of the dock is 2} acres, its length 
being 600 ft. and its width 150 ft., making the 
one meal a day, and that in the| total area 124 acres, which wili be increased to of 
focd preparing was soup, with | 17} acres on the completion of the conversion of | ! 


a oat in it, evuffed cabbage-leaves, and | the Weston Canal into another dock. tifully profiled. 
. * The contractor#tforthe dock and extensions opy consists of an arch 


The can t y 
are Messrs. Dranefield & Ho of Liverpool, | from the east to the permet neg ta ari See 
and we understand that thi ve executed| The semicircular soflit, w: 1 is iss 
their task to the ontife satiefaction of the Bridge. | panelled very richly with alternate 


water Navigation ted with 
Walker, & Co, of 















house and a kitchen. The 

























’ more or less similar to 
I sd serve for the accommodation of 

the very large numbers of tho industrial classes 
that are attracted to Constantinople from a 


distance. Thi generally leave their families 
bebind them int the of realising something | hydraulic machinery and appliances, 
leted. Mr. F. Griffiths, O.E.,| presents Valour crushing . 

























colossal group in bronze. : 


































more than the means of returning. _ |now nearly com the 
a Tho artisans born in Stambonl are for the most | has acted as the looal resident engineer, on the nes —. 
married, and occupy a portion of asmall } " of Fraud. T eo upon the 
Until their Cooker, that is during the = a t pF par a 3 : 
of their apprenticeship, they live with| gary WELLINGTON MONUMENT, | and righ one ee At te Ae 











panels contain escutcheons with the armorial — 
* ‘Shoemakers and saddlers, for| Twsnry-rTHnEK years nearly have elapsed since | bearings of the late Dake in bronae; and the — 
instance, are en, by the piece; jewellers| the “Iron Duke” (as he is sometimes styled) whole is surmounted with a bold cornice, which, 
and tailors by the day or week. died,—a great man of whom the nation may well | with all parts not otherwise described, is of the 
_ The industrial c purest Carrara or white marble. Hi : : 

amented 


. The of thei te 
with heir, ptr ei yt” 8 a imo miere it ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, 
i induttry. 
























lasses are formed into“‘esnafa’’ | be proud. ‘To speak of the hero of a hundred 
an institution which the Tarks are said | fights in his a would be to enter} As we stated at the time of the 
borrowed from the Arabian caliphs.|upon a subject far beyond tho limits of this death of the sculptor,* the work is so far finished 
guilds are recruited from amongst men | paper: let it snffice that he went on from | that it can be completed without any interfer- — 
only. Thus jewellers, watchmakers, | success to suocess, until the power of his oppo. | ence with his intentions, and we are informed 
tailors, furriers, and men engaged in the working | nent was broken, and his forces were scattered | that his friend, Mr, L. W. Collmanv, who has the 
‘are all Christians; whilst saddlera, seal | at Waterloo. contract with H.M, Government, is pee 
ors, and others are Moslems. The pro- In his private character he well deserves tho | 0D, and is having the assistance of one of Mr. 
of each guild is mado “Vakouf;” that | esteem of his countryman,—a man of self-denial, | Stevens’s pupils in any matters of subordinate = 
, 80 that it is secure from arbitrary self-discipline, and ty. A grateful nation | detail which may arise. vs 
{ re.on the part of the authorities. An has sought to honour momory with a noble| . The bronze rts of the design have been pe 
serves an agen of from three to | monument erected inthe Metropolitan Cathedral cuted for Mr. Collmann bY Messrs, Y 
, and in some cases of seven years. He | of St. Paul's. ' & Co., of the Kecleston Foundry, Pimilic j 
ia a “kalfa,” or companion, and receives | After ‘all that has Beon-said and done, and|they have spared no experse to doitina |. 
Pra Base an “ Oosta,” or master of a room. | after all the time, too, that has elapsed, it is a| manner worthy of so important an + 
er york of the native (including in this tersi | happy circumstance that the carrying out of such We may ‘add that the construction of this ~ 
the "Greek Armenian and all those properly,|@ work should have fallen into the hands of | stately monument is of a very solid character. ~ 
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to erect a new workhouse at 
of Mr. W. H. Spaull, architec 
that purpose have entered int 
ing to 2,2601, with ré,. 
mason, and Robert Roberts, je 













now be included, Effra Hall and its 
been well known as one of most 

suburban 6) about South London. 
thin which the hall, now 





g to the Levant) is, as orale, rude and | Mr. Stevens, a raté man of his kind, although, Moreover, Mr. Penrose, the surveyor. to the 
.. He takes no pride in his work. His | like many great me, he had his weaknesses. It cathedral, who has from the commencement 
rather in doing work as his fore. | is also a happy ciroamstanco that he should havo | taken the liveliest interest in this great national 

;and what he is satisfied in producing his for the figures aré “and the whole of the | and his own high-art instincts, has devised a 
are satisfied to obtain. Tho man who marble or archi framework is already | Substantial auxiliary tothe foundation, 
* , a8 his forefathers hammered it, executéd, and in its place in the cathedral. a wrought-iron framework braced 
“no approves, the public is con- | work complete, as Mr. Stevens had dosigned | lies the whole of the monument, thus 
teny be ens and his children will | it, and Which, when finished, will measure the bearing, aud equalising the pressure over 
“ copy me his ancestors. in-its extrome di on plan (i.e, taken | the vaulting of the crypt. 
. % 
id by 8 M8 in. in Deeadsh, and about 27 equestrian figure intended by him to surmount 
oF in height. The place in w t stands was | the whole, the eregtion of this is not included in _ 
/ ESTATE, BRIXTON. formerly the Oonsistory. It is at the south. | the present arrangement. > rie “ 
Asoxost the numerous historical mansions.and | west end of the nave, adjacent to the clock. aa A | 
. invalmost every direction around the |tower. The compartment is oblong in plan, a i Pa 
Pp 4 48 ft, in height to the vaulting. 
, the Effra estate at This ceiling or vaulting is handsome of its kind. 
There are four octagonal panels having vacant 
apace’ 
with eight spandrel panels, which are sculptured 
in foliage and flowers out of the solid Portland 
stone of which it is composed. This court or 
broad 








‘have done it, roughly, rudely, and incom. | lived to so far co’ it, as that all the models | work, both from his friendship for Mr. Stevens, 
copper, er | 
forms is content to do this and| The view which wo: publish represents the imbedded in cement concrete,and which under. 
: mensions é 
; —_—_—_—_— at the die of the podium) 13 ft. 6 in. in length Although Mr. Stevens hag left a model of the — 
es BUILDING ON*THE EFFRA HALL 
2 
lis, which are constantly in succession | having apsidal enda, and measures 66 ft. long by 
applied to building | 26 ft. broad, an 

s for mosaic or fresco pictures, together 
‘1a large window some 


M m Brixton Church to the Dulwich-road, . Onr readers will, 
ira be eastward to the Atlantic-road in recollect that i 
ue the Herne - hill and ’ 





ng. 
Mr. Whellock, | ™! 
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|o Foreman. of Workmen—What is it, m 
that we're to do ? ‘ 
Z,—T'il show you, 


| Mary, thou’rt better sind elites Pest 
selon te gePay te Ithink. — ie 
‘/ This ventilation of ee et ae, 


W.—Thou must not ; thou 'lt begin to since, 
plomeaaean: teria Has made the houso another house to us. Pina 
Besides, it rains; hark thou! “W.—It has. But I do think the water has — 



























tl yo sn see about the drains. 
are far from well, I know; 



















mee ee H.—Damn the house, I'm ill, | Done more than it. Looknow! Why | 

yy "pee [aheot the Seats. Go to the| W.—-Thon art, and teen wi ‘Zen years since we'd none worth i Byecke 
ae Og teen iia Ea 

; them all put —iIw Fi 

0 Sigg at pero psa xo hates ’S 1 used todo, at that. More time Bi 


Wo make and mend, which is to save 


hk on i weather. 4 
y er-glass when ‘tse woing aes ralageger: oye 


to rain; 
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But I do think ‘tis worst of ‘all. when th’ rain nk x 

- gaid before ; comes down. How's that? _ on * >. ee re 
T is not the first time Ihave told him on ’t. H.—How ’s what ? “SUBORDINATE TO THE eae via 

ie doce mangtit W.—Thon’st Johnny in thy hoatt, T see. ARCHITECTURE.” #5 ae 
W.—He does naught, else wo should h’ had} H.—Ay. This, then, ’s "how it iss oa thou Sr Hee, 
water before ‘now. canst tell th’ ‘Inspector ym Rn, —In Lar yeiy of a natural re 3] 

I do Geclare Loannot atend this water-fetohing; |Afore the rain the air is light, apd those|/ bes or ages > ene relati i | 
Fetob, fetch, fetch, one ’s everlasting fetching imprison’d devils which > engrossing investigation as to | 


water, Till now have been kept down, expand, arise, between painting, sculpture, and 
‘Stead of having time to tidy up one’s house, flow out amain, r ‘ ‘ me yo sisters, like the Graces, 
And make it a8 it should be, From all the gulleys and the traps, and seize |®* Unity of purpose is com 
H—Tis but a hundred 3 how near upon 
‘wouldat ¢’ like to have it ? The vitals of oar children and durselves. Wouldst | Please. They can hardly be ever said to live 
W.—You have it not to carry, else you'd know t's them off ? . dominant — 
18 twic ty shel photog nts a T do 80. aren thon miayat ; bat th’ children | through the false modesty or effron 


Hi Why.4 ‘ad fort? Sho's OW 
twelve year Do's ¢ th thik I wonld not thrust my arm ‘tween subordinate art in any work where 
Bs lo oft eG ile: ; arm and them © r ‘ bn cB aig — of 
—Thou m thou Id di tored ae the r 
We ; but shalt pever see If I could do so? Thou know’st Inwou! id, and In what ines sath rece eh ccluiat Pd oar 


children it in that way. et, — 

i do ea spa. their theata, T know,— we An! me. That cer we left the house wo | 8°¥ in the power of perceiving a strict: 
oA of a hundredweight. loved so well, ence to conventional cootammagnd ‘Yightly 
.—Then, how dost t’ fetch the water ? For this vile place! What’s higher wages done such @ custom is merely iy and 

” W.—I fetoh it thus, if thou must know : for us ? form of lawful deception, known 
a “fetch” three days a week, and as for t’ rest, Thank God, thou dost not drink away thy brains, initiated. To copy nature ous 
patna +5 B tive nly sg Oe b, all mip the aes Serre sco ce the 

— h ter’s | Bai ‘n ‘a ecen t 
H.—I know those other days ; the wa' all this gat bo OP Seubss in noe belgie teri a 


W.—-Then, why not got some better ? Thou 'rt | But Thai’ th ‘use of working hard to pay for | that did not bear the impress of ideality, 



















































aman. funerals, necessarily follows is of course 
Surely water cannot be so precious : For doctor's stuff, and such like? For th’|®d the practice is maintained é 
Bat we could ha’ some nearer home, and then doctor’s hardly ever out o’ th’ house. escence of those who oan’ and 
Thon ’d see a difference. Bat, stay, thou hast not told thy tale of how it is|Camot decipher beauty, 
* H—Nor thou nor I will ever move the Board | That when the rain comes down the smell is Soanetlz more true to nature than the 
To get us water. The Board! Who are they ? worse than ever. arty becanse colour is a vehicle of i 
*re they who have some of their own, H,— Tis worse because the air ig forced ont in some clever instances, can | 
care not 1d have or none. (They pay, by the water ; Sn found reality with unreality. Sculpture 
thou partofthe expense, | That air which, once as pure as ‘thou art, ’s | {ails because of the absurdity of its site, 
So why pay for thee and me become defiled forming dripstone : 
and t ae contact with the noxious matter of the drains. | 8°ting contortions and other possible. 
hae oe know not of your Boards, or who they| —W.—I would th’ Inspector heard you. remind one too much of the uses to which " 
ei Ingpector.—Good day. I see you've sickness | Bar was atone time put. A horse or a lion on a 
t Know wo cannot go on ns we are, in the house, What is it? the top of a house, and a general or admiral.on 
ow @raing and dirty floors, Have you had the doctor to the child ? the top of a column, or a benevolent 









but that we carry. What says he? What is the digpase ? sitting in the oped air without « hat all make 
“landlord: been for t? ront this | Why speak you not ? the thoughtful mind reflect that wor 

H.—I thought I had done that already, should not represent idiosynorasies. It is 
Did I not tell you "bout the drains ? nevertheless, that though architecture 


I.—-You did. Y hould have done ’t again. or less mixed up with such misplaced 
whe ohagae ed y it always adorns both it and aoe 


H.—The trouble—— 
I.—Never mind the trouble, to either yon or me, | °F Becessary to their pPreei ters 
or a Venus wonld wy wes 


pe must have-patience. We've a deal to do 
must help to do it, for, unless you do, quality under a tent as well aa under 
long remain undone. 
Way deve: you not, ere this, been to the land- 
lord? Whose house is this ?- 
W.—It belongs to Mr. So-and-So, I do sup- 


> pose, 
But he ne’er comes near us ; 
Old Stickfaet gathers t’ rents. 
Bi ogy: ook tell hime olen 


ing do what was required of 


and I 
Not o'er bat unger-stated th’ ciroumatances 
This is what he said,—not th’ 


aa on 






































such matters, 
take the counsel of either 


‘a8 men sometimes do 


THE FATHER OF THE DISTRICT 
SURVEYORS. 


tated Sin,—I have 
iter, d architect heading, As 
‘cu! and aro cture | the above ‘ing, 
but three aspects of one art,—are but special 
of the selfsame general principles. 
2. That these principles are the principles of 
the human nature ; all art the reconcilement of 
nature to the humanity. 
‘That he who completely understands the} ] ¢he intention of alluding to 
, etic Eons rid of human nature, and works beyond saying that in common wi 
*. th guidance, is the great master of the the privilege of his acquaintance, I 
ic arts, on may continue to add to the fifty 
analogies which I drew in my | which he bas already held the dist 


q proceed. I may, however, state 
inly no better exemplar of the correct. | of the Civil Bervioe, retiring forty years’ 
of my view could have been adduced than | service, would be entitled to two-thirds of his 
of Parthenon ; for in this temple we | emoluments at the time of retirement; and £0, 
indisputable evidence that tho architect had | 9) gomewhat similar scales, would any officer of 
conform his building, ad initio, to the condi-| the* military, diplomatic, or consular service ; 
tit should contain a colossal statue of | whiisi banks, merchants, aud others all allow 
the sculptures. of Phidias in the pedi- | yotiring pensions to'their deserving officers. 
3 and as the sculpture, and,| 7 believe there is held to be no legal authority 
© painting, were the arts which | to charge the rates with ® pension to a district 
give the most complete exposition of | surveyor, but I am by no means satisfied that, if 
\ which the building was to| the Metropolitan Board were to proceed under 
as is nothing inconsistent | the 29th Vict. caps 81, sec. 4, and graut an 
or tlogical in com: g these tothe brain; and | ajjowance, they could not readily provide for its 
the apehitectural carcass, the building iteelf,| Hayment, if such an arrangement as the fol. 
which was predestined to contain them, to the | jowing were carried,ont :— 
= . There cannot be the slightest doubt that) ‘The Metropolitan Board in appointing a new 
a ‘consideration of painting and sculpture did | qistrict surveyor can impose what conditions 
anes ame in tho arts of the age of Pericles, and | they like. Let them make the now appointmont 
wee gly, that to this day Phidias stands out | on the condition that the whole of the fees shall 
84 bed master mind. Surely “T'. L. D.”’ cannot} pe paid into their hands, Let them pay the 
* “mombnt cling to the notion, that that | newly-appointed surveyor @ fair salary accord. 
of Minerva, and that tho “Elgin” jing to the size of his district, and carry the 
were mero after-thoughts, ‘finishing | balance to a fund to be called in their books the 
i ” instead of primary considerations, “District Surveyors’ Supérannuntion Fond.” 
~~ towhioi all other matters were subordingted.| Ton that fond let them charge the amount 
It is in this respect; I maintain, that ancient, and | of ¢ho superannuation allowance granted under 
art proceeding, estentially differs.) 99 Vict... 31, 8. 4. This mode of procedure 
he prices which were given for pictures and | seems at first sight somewhat cumbrous, but is 
statues in the Classic times show very clearly | rendered necessary by the absence from that 
: and soulptors received a far higher | statute of any provision to meet the charge for a 
6 Oe than at any time since the revival | district surveyor’s superannuation allowance. 
‘of art, even than in the fifteenth century; and) ‘There can be no doubt that an offer of a half 
& till this state of things is somewhat more nearly | ofthe present emoluments, with a promise to 
approached than at present, architects, as a rule, | inoreage to the full amount after the death of the 
svn en, fen |p heme 
TO- | skilled professional gentlemen as are at presen’ 
is demonstrated by the earnest discussion | indgced to offer themselves on éach vacancy, 
which ‘was some timo since carried on in the | whilst an encouragement would be held ont for 
of this journal the corpo the retirement of the veterans. 
for enlarging the education of the) Sach an arrangement as that here sketched 


ns and in. which the stady of the human , 
figuroaran aly ineistedl on seoms to me em calculated to promote 


° " the interest of the and I cannot but 
ees Michelangelo would have ‘ben © (think that the Mi itan Board of Works, 
“iain ‘fan archi- | with a due regard to the welfare of their con. 

stituents, and in j to their officers, might 


cobblers well refer to a co’ ‘the consideration of 


surpass ; ; an 
the present day, stick to their laste. this question. _ 
junction, “stick to your last,” was meant ao 
blers, and cobblers only, not for .| Oxford Drainage Scheme.—The Oxford 
tartiste of the th | Local Board lately aceepted Mr. Acock’s tender 
14 havestuck }for the execution of Contract No. 6, which com. 


eT tae eka 


: P ed vane ewe 


is 
interesting remains of 
abode in the new 
The interior of the 
ved intact; the o' 
eft to link ms 
walls 


ered 
been used up in 
choir stalls, The 
wood, and the floor is laid with tiles 
marble margins. 
D ive On ter h pei» of 
avies, Bros., under the 
Chatwin, architect, Bi and 
whole of the work, in ; 


to be about £26,000, 


FOE 
MANCHESTER AND SALFORD 
REGULATIONS. 





4) Tuosday.—Excursion to Stratford-on-Avon.— 
Mo Visits 
asaptlon hay th ar oo ort analcapée 


i 
| Ni the Guild Chapel, : 
fn Sern cha Be 


vicar of Stratford-on-Avon.— 
Clopton Honse, where Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Hodgson will receive the party,—Evening meet- 
ing at Evesham at 8°30 p.m. 
We to Broadway and 


‘ednesday. — Excursion 
Buckland, at tho invitation of Mr. J. 0. Halli- 


Collis, the 
to 


well Phillipps, I.R.S.— Examination ; 
‘a of Broadway, and the ancient manor 


house and roof of Buckland Church, under the 
a . vet J. Rebinson.— Luncheon fill be 
provid: the Lygon Arms.—Evening ing. 
Thursday.— Exeursion to Stanway, Hailes 
Abbey, and Sudeley Castle, whero a 
will be givon by Mr. and Mrs. Dent.—A paper 
will bo read on its history.—A visit will be 
made to Postlip Manor House, Winchcomb, 
Toddington Park.—Bvening meeting. Ma 


PF, Hennessy. 


J. F. Hennessy, as the 
tinguished himself moat oreditably in the exami- 
-aThe Ashpitel Prize (consiating of books to the 
yaluo of 101.), has been duly vreeenball fogs 
PS ad 
»  ssilinliemeenninoatemeees ’ 


SS Es - 
OVERCROWDING IN SUFFOLK. — 


~~ 


Pi ah emtye verter a aan 
reports to the Board-of boning 
crowding in the district, and the 

which exist in dealing with such 


great drawback in country ¢ 
that, owing to house rents bei 


Friday.— Exeursion by steamer 
Avon to visib Fl , Wyre, Pershore Abbey, 
Strensham Church, and Deerhurst Saxon Chure 
thence to Tewkesbury Abbey, which will be 
doscribed by Mr, Thomas Blashill.—Evening 


meeting. ‘ 
Saturday.— tion by the president at| ase 
Ragley Park.—Visits will be made to Alcester, 
Conghton Court, Oversley, where, by the kind 
‘one, and the contractor had permission of Sir Nicholas W. Throckmorton, 
mpleto the wing now in.ques- the Tamulas will be opened and explored. 


1 —_—___— 
i 33 TENDERS FOR THE LONDON SCHOOL 
_ BRLGIAN IRONWORKS FOR NEW 


BOARD. 
BUILDINGS. ‘Av the meeting of the Board last week, the 
.« CAUTION TO ARCHITECTS, 


‘ Works Committee reported that :— 
‘A pracrican and scientific inquiry, of much | “1. The Committee have invited tenders for the erection 
£ a school to provide odation for 1,104-children, 
architects who use onthe site in Pasion's nook, Bermondieg. ‘ine following 


are the respective amounts :— 


on the capital expended in ing nm 
is not sufficient to induce private indi 


p- 


lings. country 

have become better housed we shall see an im~ 

provement in the physique of their families 

and a reduction in the cae. ‘ 

panperism.”” 5 bd mo 
3 5 hoe 

PUBLIC WORKS IN IRELAND. 

Shepherd ‘Tne forty-third annual Report 

Jerrard (accepted) mission Ireland, 

Cost of site, 5,721, Cost of building per kend, 81. 28, 14. wb Bieta rye 


2, The Committes ha Iso invited tenders fc PSY bam gi pe? gr ayy peron 
5 vi a0 in ~ 
erection of a school to pecvie accommodation for 1,104 neers A361. 19s, 1d. was advanced. 


them to various public and 

olden- nN 

ee ee en eee “| thus bringing up the (otal esa of the. 
since 1831 to 11,842,7671. Of . 


pal and 


weoocecseso 
eaccooscoeco 


3 
BE 


8,502 
8,303 0 
Cost of site, 2,864, 88, Cost of building per head, 71, 10s, bd. 
. The Committee have also invited tenders for the 
of # school to provide for 828 
on the site in Union-st Larkhall-lane, 
The following are the ve amounts ;— 
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 Sm,—In your issue of the 24th of July isa | 
from “ W,,” with which I agree. When 


esoceceo 
ecscscoocoo 


| | 
af 





been unveiled in Kidder. 


o™ 


hand 
ment. before 
sd, of white Sicilian 
@, and is 10 ft.in height. It stands ona 
gre pedestal 12 ft. high, in.all being 22 {t. 
» On the pedestal is the following inscrip- 
=: - Between the years 1641 and 1660, this 
y wae the scene of the labours of Richard 
, equally for his Christian 
rning and his pastoral fidelity: in a stormy 
age he advocated unity and com- 
} pointing the way to ‘the everlasting 
‘Churchmen and Nonvonformists united 
this momorial A.D, 1875.” The cost has 
about 1,2501. 


ATTEMPT TO WITHDRAW A TENDER. 


Awa mooting of the Norwich Town Council on 
inst., the Asylam Committee reported 

at 2 meeting on the 23rd of June, in answer 

to advertisoment, tenders were received for 
, balding the Lo geome of the new asylum, and 
ing levelling the ground; After 

and Mr. Phipson having informed the 
that lowest tender was fair and 


ay 8 


h of, I think it is called, Little : 
i ware he would find som to interest 
him in the old hammer-beam , and other 
matters, not forgetting some old bench-ends; 
one in particular evidence of a very 
peculiar taste on thepart of either the designer 


th ‘kman, my) 
Or A little after Tegaining the road, 


A little further on, ¢ 
he will, at Bradfield bust,—opposite the 
of an avenne of 


village inn at the 

limea,— find an ably-executed specimen of 
napped flint ,with red brick dressin; 
(cut) mouldings and clustered (cut) moulded 
chimneys, corbel to oriel window, &c., the resi- 
dence of Mr. A. J. Young, built in 1857, the 
architéct being Mr. F. Barnes, of Ipswich. The 
neighbourhood abounds with objects of interest 
in the way of village churches, amongst them 
being the Three Bradfields (viz., Bradfield Com. 
bust, St. Clare, and St. George), Stanningfield, 
Cockfield, and others, enough to amply repay 
tlie visitor for his pains taken to reach them 
By-the-bye, you did not mention the famous 
of bells in the tower of Lavenham Church. a 


LIGHTING WITH MINERAL OIL, 


Sim,—Whilst going round the recent Camp at 
Wimbledon and into individual camps, I was 
somewhat astonished at the very excellent 

ments that were made and carried out 
it and them, and was gratified to 
was all done with mineral oil and 


| lamps, and at a really nominal cost. Of course 


or if he had been selected to 

work, he mnst have more money. It was 

ved that Mr. Hawes should be held to"his 
contract, 


. 


o : 
VALUE OF OPEN SPACES. 
f “eA proposition was lately made to the vestry of 
et Jebone to allow a row of four-story houses 
w to be built at the west of the Maryle- 
‘bone-road on the property of Mr. Bond Cabbel 


(where there have been for many years some 
> houses standing back from the road) 
‘to be nore 8 ft. from the footpath, thereby 

tl 


© general width of the road, gardens 

incl from 30 fb. or 40 ft. The application 

was treated by the ential members asa boon 

to the , and it was acceded to with only 

about half “roar sears It a strongly 

supported at the Metropolitan Board y the two 
tatives, and met with the same success, 

A similar application was made a few weeks 

be by a builder to put up a row of houses 

( the Workhouse, in the gardens, and 

_ Mnanimously negatived, he not haviug a friend 

; his favour, This is a sample of un- 


to in 
5 parochial wisdom, 


A Rarepayrr, 


aa od 


"THE ACCIDENT AT KENSINGTON, 


over a cellar in 


offered to account do. 


‘the | rul 


Tam not prepared to maintain the superiori 
of this sjten of lighting over gas in at 
particular, but I certainly think it achieved a 
triamph in this instance, being used with perfect 
safety where ii wonld have been impossible to 
use gas without considerable expense, and giving 
forth about twice the power of light at a little 
more than half the cost of consumption. 

I have long thotight this method of lightin 
capable of a broad development on the side of 
economy, and the experience 
to me that it was a fact, 

To give one instance alone of its capabilities, 
take the lamp (“hurricane,” I believe) used at 
the top of the flagstaff in each camp through the 
violent weather of the past week: each could be 
seen with a perfectly 
thecamp. Pat a such a position and 
compare the two under the same eee 

, “POD. 


, 


CASES UNDER THE BUILDING ACT. 
NEGLECT OF NOTICE, 
Ox the 17th July, at the Greenwich Police-court, before 


Mr. Balguy, Mr. J, Tolley, District 
ham, aeemctost Mr. A. Béarda, buider 
Blackfriars-road, for hw 


Hall, Sydenham, without 

by the Act of Parliament, The 
was employed to do the 
perspective drawing of 


was unnecessary, 

Mr. Tolley drew the 
clauses in the Build 
n 
are exempt, and that, 


*| the work for which notice 


“builder” applies to, 
or other person emplo' 
executes any work w 


es and regulations : 
his duty to hay F 
See neon 


of my visit proved | fi lice, 
. intendence of the work. 
‘used to confirm ina lemon, and 


to for the 
Belendant suid 


peace. 


the 
O’Connor & Taylor, of London. ~ 


ARCHITECTS’ CHARGHS®” 


: | reeently been placed in the x 
peal | Springfield, on the south sid 


nome 


PRARCE V, BARTON, 


Tats was a claim, sh 


Mr. A 
builder, 
for his 


8 ications for its 
Sikokowe There peng te gle Md it 
witness was to have the super. 


reft 


was distinctly und: 
laintifY was to be 


steady illumination all ove 
jot & T | the plans 


and the antonio 
heer-house, 


Ys promi Cee Rows, ae 


for proposed a iiterefions ink oy 


said 
emp 


when he 
erstood that 
to 


work had not been 


fcmce a 


plain: 
" suggested 
judgment for plaintiff for 


* : SARS a 
iaving go provafona Hoenn 


af 


he was justified 


the 
the full 


to make the and 


toa 


t now refused — 
the a 
Hoanee ws 


amount, 


—_ 


WORKMEN'S WAGES, 









ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH BUILDING — 


















su) water i or Mest 
T.0. Bap : illages of Bt. cl 
with which ho was connected there was a well 






s 


two or three houses, but from scarcel 
of them could decent water be obtained. 

Hermcpaed poventnted ont Cookin eacaie 
a percolated, and tl 

a well 60 or 70 yards away, Then, again, 

there would be a difficulty in —- the cot- 
tages, as they were nearly all ¢ roofs, 
mn yp cipal, Ay oma fg was afraid there 
would be an objection to fixing a 
churchyard. In his parish they fad to deal with 
{| limestone rock, which was very porous. There 
ing | Was plenty of water near the surface, but it was 
more or less contaminated. At last they set to 
work, and bored for 280 ft., when they found a the 
- geNT supply. This was sent to Mr. Young, 
antag te Serle plier egemlanag Pu pc. 
much impregna' with sew. Next it was 
sent to Dr. Letheby, who roperaell that it was|® in. by 14 o and ba tiga = 
free from sewage, but impregnated with Glauber | *8tetuary is the lay A spares 
salta, 


12 ft. Adjoining this is the boys" sacristy, 12 
Mr. Dunn said the tank would soon be a cess. | PY 12 ft. and on the south side of the sanctuary 
pool. At the union a large tank was fixed, but 


is a vestry-room, 24 ft. by 24 ft. At i 
it became a nuisance, and so they would find it | ©"4 is the organ gallery, 45 ft. by 14 tt, 
with the tank in the churchyard. The people 


pitch-pine perforated front, and lighted by ve Ye ° 
would not go to it while they had plenty of feomatccal windows trom she gales Saar 
water, and the result would be that if the water | PY 4 © staircase, a bos Ph mares 
special of James O'Byrne, of Liverpool; and the bnilder, 

an to the m | Were loft there two or three weeks it would be} s7imer colley, of Biskedhiendi’ fle slane. 
proposition will be submitted for the creation of x | unfit for use. : i b . Salli of Chester ; rf 
pital to the amount of 25°,0007,"" After further discussion the meeting was|°#ving was by Mr. , “a Ren digy > <i AP 


ad d till October, 
ene se Margaret’s Mpeg 29, . -road, Vi 
——————— iy 4 
7 The new church will be built 
SETTLEMENT OF THE GRINDING MONEY Portland stone dressings outside “Bath | 
QUESTION. stone inside, and will consist of nave, choir 
Ara Conference held on the 27th inst. between | with am apsidal termination, two narrow aisles 
the Sub-Committee appointed to represent the| with porches on the north and south, anda 
Central ——e of erp Builders of — o_ “ye on the prone distinctive featare « 
and a Deputation from the Carpentersand Joiners | in the interior is that church is vaulted 
: sv, ce wn cr of London to discuss and settle the question,— | throughout with brick groining, and is in the ») | 
fara, Me. Tuplor’(Nowpor Pagnell Hara) 22 allan ‘orem ann | Swefth-oontary styl. WW, asker ty! 
ge hetraeoren rate Geohtele yeaa gh Emly made, and, if so, to what extent and under what builders. t a : 
hairman . Btratton) stated @ | conditions ; 4 pa 
“ithe Dudley.—Having been closed forsome 
t from Toei Soren The following arrangement was made and and in the meantime undergone ee 


agreed to :— ba 
which enabled that Board to call meet-| “That sufficient time,—not exceeding two nears — ri eres Ohare, Daley has | sd hd 
, , -_ > 


nye | the delegates of the combined authorities, | 4! bo allowed to the ‘carpenters and joiners on 

bad give these misotings a logelistatus. He then |‘ocitinordary this tine ty Sommesoe twothsunt betes | Prgier The walneey deo a ne cies 

ac Fag subject wlyee anpply of rate such discharge, it being understood that the time allowed gin. 
the Act was, that the 


shall be occupied by the carpenters and joiners for that 
Authorities may supply water to an: Sebo 


ui 









































































ay -_ 
“SUPPLY OF WATER IN VILLAGES. 
SANITARY DELEGATES’ MENTING. 
‘Tne first meeting of the delegates appointed 
y the different Sanitary Authorities, was held 
b the County Hall, Northampton, on the 17th 
t. There were present,—Mr. J. L. Stratton 
p Sanitary Authority), Rev. 0. 























the 
are as follows :—The whole oithe old quarry 
flooring has been removed, and an encaustio tile. 












pu 


wot’ ; Signed, — floor substituted. The part,occupied by the con- 
ilages. If all-the owners dug wells, the Sani-| , Benj, Haunen, Francis Chandler, gregation has been raised and boarded. The 
‘Authorities would not be required to supply FJ Dove, Bamuel Tindall seating has been re-arranged, and farther accom 
i@ water. He thought the best plan for obtain- Edward Conder. Jobn Kennedy. car ided. Three branch " 
would be to “ spout’? a church James Mugford Macey, George Scarfe Double, bags OB. PETERS... ANEEB tb ‘ 
nd. “4 fu-which to catch the water. Stanley G. Bird, James George Sydenham. | have been obtained in lien of the old : 





Charles Matkin, Secretary.” | which were formerly fixed to the pillars. The 
y 

seata in a pop gallery pea ta res. 
sp arran, an o cleaned and re ie 
yr heethicw gcibegpe sree hd. iad an A CONTUMACIOUS BUILDER, tier, leur five ‘been aeouronatsnad 

2, Ar the Solihull Potty Sessions, Richard Qourt, «| throughont, the roof timbers being grained A | 
baller, atom SF vammoned before the noes oak, and the ceilings coloured a grey t | 

Sr ig nei 0 provide \ceetala, sai walls being of a warm stone-colour. The caps 
101 hi » . 

;|by the Rurel Benitary Acthority” “ihe defendoce hea | the pillars are relieved by gold and . 

beon before the Bench on previous occasions, having given | ‘The work was executed by Mr. 
& great deal of trouble from time to time with regard to The general contractors were Messrs. W; 

seg ate & Bon, of Dudley, who have alao carried home te 
repairs required upon the exterior e ie 
Messrs. man, of Birmingham, have deco. 
rated the sanctuary and lady chapel. The tiles, — 
for the flooring were from the manufactory of.) _ 
om Mr. W. Godwin, of (Hereford, and the gas. 
water good rece'ved with a volley ? standards from Mr. Whitehouse, Birmingham. WA! 
’ 

This was sunk a uot on i ae but The architects were Messrs, Marah, Bros. t 


Taking the fall at 24 in.—that was 2 cubic feet 
of water per square foot, and a cubic foot was 




























becoming ua nuisance, a aisle 
adjournments an order was made e should 
accommodatio: 











Dd 
Flint, Window, and Stained Glass Exhi- ~~ 
the | bition.—The London Company of Glasa bisa 
with | incorporated in 1664, is about to hold an exhi-_ 
thenasi* | bition ia the Alexandra Palace, in September, of * 
specimens of glass manufacture of varietios, . 
‘ the W: manufacturers 

















was made in case 
resisted for the Sanitary Authority to 
the defendant wth the cost, 


| 
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or 
or in its tendency 
the amelioration of —_ cnn a on 
establishment of rail the io telegraph, ? 
end steam ‘aatigeliont 2a constructing rail = 1 
ertoamboata and their adjuncts, | ooo sm they eame 
fer doe ean and moulding and fashioning "5 + ennk into the upon 
face of the material universe to the wante of pepe a pb om | 
ar overcoming barriers, overleaping valleys | °° ted map ty ofaon 
and spanning seas, engineers annihilate both 300 * ; 
space and time, bripg into juxtaposition nations a: eben mpre 
les, and accelerate beyond all homan | #0285 tad by 1900minoe 
nal communication and that others A ere double this size, 
ig all-important to together in threes, in regular 
aod Koco |r oats wa tu word " Boacrptioy wee 
wrll leod, to mina ee Soe-ced pelonion 35) with atramentum, and followed by a name. on 
‘and mistrast, to rebellion and war ; | Some in the genitive, and on others in the dative 
‘and engineers may fee], when labouring on the a fe shoe ~~ me of 
_ ~gretit public works that facilitate the intercourse rom the upp a lifted 
| Of nations, that they are not merely conquering _ Cpenes, wae delight of all 
difficulties, but they are also aiding a = writing Been I cg f legible, — 
moral and social work.’ These words will stylus, in Papper Pacer ary layer of wa: 
toshow that Sir John Hawkshaw’s aims | Which —s entirely ve, havi 
ond the immediate object of his pro- form of the characters on the soft 
“fessi lnbours,—material prosperity. He and the following words were read :— 
takes an intorest in education, and lately pointed «Q Reais P. Cor. 
uelio, Cos.” .K, Jul, 
. ut 
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of a private house, the wi 
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out: in a forcible commanication to the Times are 
deficienttraining in the use of living lan- 


i 








which our modern education supplies. 
Botore Parliamentary committees he has fre- wales m me supsti- 
jy been examined, and is well a cd Actum ” 
em clearness and honesty of his evidence, and | which he renders— 
©” for hissteady maintenance of opinions which his | « written b ean oul “ m 
long and varied professional experience has of Jan be Ma atectione ius Cor- eet de the’ cast of alte. or! Gibe e 







y, 
convinced himself to be correct.” Mr. Walford | nelius being Consuls (A.D, 56). " The accommodation ‘ 

ion Ci ee dnthesoen; Uh +, | Cxponses. { 
© < Mevotes the August number of “Old and New | rere oy me apom Ale eputeact stip “ated by him, | be for 380 scholars. ‘The chairman said that the 



















® ” to Westminster Abbey. He says of |p Pompeii.” head without. 
Towers —""The towers on either side ot tho)” "waa in ‘Weptmiuster.—At' the meoting Ont ee aiiomah cout See tho alle a 
west front are strengthened by substantial) |» the Metropolitan Board of Works last week, a Mr. 1 


buttresses, with two ranges of canopied niches 
Eicoarociions seme eave toes of ‘the | istrict Board by Mir. White, and a me 
with quatrefoils and circles, It is was presented om the subject of improving the 

approach between Victoria-street and Rochester. 


that the incongruity of the new : 
ins in.a Tascan cornice ; above this is sear oamee by rr eruceremtatae fe 6 
ment and enrichments over the | ; pad good ‘enid ible 8 = 
the clock, and in each face of the topmost mak tai Sener Mr Bolate eatin ago oe 
ie a Gothiowrindow of poor design; the |™°™merial, signed oe, oth, M.P., | 2 
being crowned with battlements and and a number of _ gentlemen, was re 
Ferree T neaphating the west | Presented to thetmasimoand, ssking thes to | contectors, Recast . 
it anciently appeared, ie due to the |°*"'Y out a most important public improve- | plamber. The evidence showed that at 1 
and ‘Islip; but it was never ment. He was old enough to remember when of the accident deceased was tw 

finished till'the reign of George II. ‘It the whole of South Belgravia was green fields, | others in lowering some 6 wt: &o., 
observes Sit Christopher Wren in his but it was now eovered with buildings of a| the second to the ground floor, of the 
roport addressed to Bishop Atter- superior character. At present the most direct had obtained Pclire wahoo 
“thatthe two towers were left imperfect, | V°Y from Rochester*row to Victoria-street was The constra of the lift was described, show- 
+ | by way of Steele hades inonncenioc ing that there was a brake attached, which : 
narrow, ovei otherwise inconvenient’ by at an 


her <— the other, though still 
which are stifled by the height : 
them ; they soghh auetaiciy to character, and by widening this street o great 
nal height, one story above benefit would be conferred upon the inhabitants 
atill continuing the Gothic | South Belgrawia, end of the 
stonework and Some- | large, by forming better route from the 
Houses of Parli and Westminster Bridge. 
w asked if the district was pro- 


deputation was introduced from the Westminster 
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thing,” he adds, ‘ must be done to strengthen the 
is west window, which is crazy; the pediment is 
only boarded, but ought undoubtedly to be of 
‘stone,’ ”’-———Cassell’s Family Magazine gives a 
oe onenins cea mane 
presume, it is that the “ 
late ahould-be cleaned once.a week, You will | “bat it wonld coat, Th 
d Men throughout those seven to the Works Comunittee. 
8 (wit of the occasional rub over with| Brighton School of Art and Science.—! 
“i clean wash-leather) if it has been properly | the Government examinations and nomeation 
Fee teria wr ag ipa the other hand, if it of the students of this school, in the science 
has attended to in a careless. way, | examination in Building Construction, second. 
. the 
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Breconshire; Marden and Stoke Prior, Here- | tho death of : 
fordshire; Lianbister and Lianfhangel-Rhyd-| Monday, the 19t 
‘Ithon, Radoorshire ; and the two first named. | that Mr. Matthew Ni 
Saturday com 

on the monumental bust 
which he has just 
Abbey, and which 
Attack omthe 


Been ees Se 
the chapel will be a schoolroom and two clase. | members of the Palestine exploring party 
roome, which will provide accommodation for peng near Jap! 
Gis Deninnge Scheme, Tightolitte—The| ‘Ut seesliailt 






_ ‘Memorial Stone Laying at Rotherham. 
‘The four memorial stones of the new Wesleyan 
“3 ‘at Eastwood, Rotherham, were laid it 
The chapel will be built in the Roman- 

ue style of architecture, and will accommo- 


Jans for the proposed drainage of this district 
cn been rss by Messrs. Horsfall, Wardle, 


arch 
4 Patchett, of Halifax. A system of drainage | "H° are engaged in 
‘ust be carried out; and the board has wisely|°f High 7 
planned general scheme rather than go in for a West Wyoombe, 
necessary to carry the restoration of 
out this all at once; but as many new buildings Gilbert Scott, architect. ° 
Stanley.—The old church of this parish was 
is contemplated, it is almost absolutely necessary taken in hand for restoration and en 
that main drains should be at once constructed | Monday, July 12th. 
in some parts of the district. who is working w 


partial one. It may not be 
are now in progress, and the erection of others 


‘he of Chipping - Norton 
.—At an adjourned vestry meeting held 

an the 16th inst. — present, the vioar (in the 
chair), Messrs, A. O. Rawlinson and Martin 
Pearson (churchwardens), and Mesars. Colewau, | 


Sladden, and Lewis — it was determined that | Mery, fe oa 
Harris & Wardrop 





‘the architect's plans with reference to the glass | 
in clearstory windows be carried out, and | 
that Mr, Hobb’s tender be accepted at the sum | 
of 4981. 


Bho proposal to erect a new Exchange, and to 
pull down the present building, together with 


the Guildhall, has lately been inid before the| © 


mombers of the Exchange Company by Mr. 
Benjamin Plummer, jun., and, after considera- 


. ey as tho ay cost of the new Exchange, 
ld it be erected. 


A Statue of the late Elector of Hess is 
about to be placed in the cupola of Wilhelmshohe, 


niche léft in the wide circle, as if the architect 
fad foreknown the number of princes of the 
Honse of Brabant destined to occupy the Blectoral 
throne. The last statue will be that of the last 
once independent Elector. 


“) Drinking Fountain.—Mr, A. M. Silber has 
ieecnted a drinking-fountain with dog-trough 
to the parish of St. Alban, Wood-street, Cheap- 
side. ‘The fountain, which is of granite, has been 
erected in the churchyard in Wood-street. The 
Vestry of the parish have passed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Silber for his gift. The City Press 
contains a sonnet suggested by it. 


A lerge Flint Implement Found.—Dr. 
Gladetone, F.R.S., bas found inthe Lower Thames | 
‘Valley a large flint implement of palwolithio 
make—the first indubitable relic of man which 
the mammalian beds of the Lower Thames Valley 
have yielded to show the contemporaneity of our 
race with the great quadrupeds of the Pleiosto- 
cone age. 

The Charity Children in St, Paul’s,—It| 
is rumoured that the gatherings of “ charity 
children” in St. Paul's is to be discontinned for | 
want of funds to cover the unavoidable expenses. | 
We are very glad to hear it. The risk of fire to, 
which the cathedral is exposed on those occa. 
sions from the piling up of timber stagings is 
enormous, 


Dust Depot for Islington.—At a 





ed in repulsing 
and none of their party were 








.—Mesars. Silver & Son, 
the parish church 
ng a new one at 
entered into a contract for 
Beedlow Church, under Sir 






. The builder is Mr. Brown, 
nder Messrs. Evans & Jolley, | o,; 
architects, Tbe estimate of the entire cost 
about 9001. 
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TENDERS 
Indin-road, Limehouse, 





For a house in Tufnell Park, for Mr. Claude. Mr. | 
in Newenatle.— | %°°"** aon 
New Exchange — Bird "S 
————$—————<—< 
For a house in Tufsell Park, for Mr. Bovet, Mr. 
architect :— 


* tion, has met with the approval of those gentle. 3. Dees ane ie 6°O" Blake, architect. 


men. One hundred thousand pounds is men- | suppli ae 


stable, at Hove, a 
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among the statues of former Electors. By Bliont Pe gene foe Mr Ce ead 


strange coincidence there was but one vacant architect :— 


houses, Chobham- 
Mr, Geo, Fowler, 





Henry & Peddie (' 


For now premises, Broad-street, Re 
Palmer. Messrs, Brown & Albury, arc! 


ading, for Mr. A. 





ecococeo 








For building three mansions at the now street trom 
Wigmore-street to 
Mr. John Norton, architect, 


— 
For the erection of Christ Chureh, 81 


ee Quantities su 


For alterations and 
for Lady Lamb, Mr. 





The 
meeting of the Islington V: held 
the 23rd inst., a long discussion ’ plus a 
Sill i cabernet eal 
‘or ona 
land near the Great pean Rail 


ry way, between 
Bap wa eax phy Gillespie-road, to be 
ae ree 










































For 


Tor taking down old 
on the site of No, 10, 
H. Sotheram, Mr. 
supplied by Mr. W. 

‘roaker . 


re) . Mr. Walter E. 
supplied by Mr, William 
Cullum. 












Babey & B00. ...:scepedenre “ 
Newman & Mann (accepted)... ! 
For new studio and fence walle, at 
Batter! & architects. « ties 
ey ln 


_eneneneny 


Wimble, Techiect,- Geamtities »plied :. 
Bayes & Ramage vceveseeveeereneer: 
Morter ...+++ ane eeeenenee aapensnnes 


Newman & Mann ..,.evsverseeevesver 
Faulkner sp.scsresseesessensesvetenrees 


TO CORR 
W. MP BM. BWA, 





——$—$—— ¢ : 
For «iterations for Me. Tappenden, Barrack Tavero, Jd. DAB. rad. diod 6a ; 


H—J, BJ, M—T, B.—O. F, 
H.-W. B.D. 














: ’ branches with snow, and that ofrige 
“Woods and Forests Office,” and of a naval webapenihanrarer apr y= 


signa ieee engineer, there seems to be in the authorship tenga a ‘har taaperatidat OF aug Gale 
eeative on Timber.) ina of goarantes that each ond of the eubject | paratively warm body abutes more repidly”” 
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wood passes. in| the microscope, the formation and: development | on this head, however, are nob ab present 

of its tran-|of the tree from tle embryo, and the formation | numerous enough for any precise deductions 
the state cf | of the bark around the exterior ; illustrated by|to be drawn from them; but we incline the 
of baulks | various diagrams from microscopic observations. other way. The relation between forest land 
ready for| Under the same head, “ Physiologie,” we heve and public Mes is more intimate. The 


suit 
pi 


an elaborate analysis of the whole system of | authors sum up 
the finer | the growth and nourishment of trees, and the | fully. ‘They conclude that forested 


and 

opera. Rai deal of | where the soil is of good quality, would be ric 
eens oe ety ee Peat good myn 4 
con 


E 
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Fe 


the information ven on the former subject,|if partially disforested, and the 1 
Gpadiing ensakiee aswtontes! adios of ts itself is more carefully and economically used 


i 


taken into 


li 


is to do 80. | botanical in its interest. Amongcauses of faults | forests in good soil is Where they consist of trees 
To the majority of per- | and injuries in timber, the authors note one which | which produce wood fitted for a superior class of 
sons wood presenta it-| few, perhaps, would think of in connexion with | work, for these woods are rare, and their pre. 
self under two general |the practical part of the subject ; namely, the | servation calls for certain sacrifices. The interest _ 
aspects only; as.aliving’| bruises in the wood from the contact of heavy | of country, therefore, is to cléar forest, 

and more or less beau-| branches in a strong wind. No sound economist, | where the soil is good, at the same time 

tifal vegetation (unless | therefore, can’ permit himself to contemplate | timber enough for the requirements of its in- 






, the effect, the’market value of the wood is vidential Governments, think our authors, to see 
and as @ material to| deteriorated, and the formation of knots and | to these things. The interest of the proprietor 
of convenient sizes for | shakes is going on, to be the subject of future | of wood is often adverse to that of the country. 
‘in-various operations of | aigicuitios and disputes on the part of some archi- | In mountainous and. barren wooded districte, an 
monasmallerseale. The| tect or clerk of works. The remarks on the) owner of land is under temptation to capitalise 
og the transition from One | relation of forests to temperature (p. 115) are | by making a clearance of bis wood and realising 
tae bothe other sre hardly thought of in general | symcient\y interesting for quotation:— | by it. His for the moment the richer, but the. 
yd | searcely been very systematically con- 


igea 
b8 had in blocks 


‘ 






tes 


eo 










sor a “ actual Livi fabricating for us| CO™MtrY is the poorer, since for a good timber 
a aap ose Dgrygeairy Sango vant Saati ces hen, «« shing a SOE hon district has been substituted bad oe 
ir bin all about. them. We have | gained or lovt, they must take from somewhere the warmth | arable land. In France thé clearance 


s on trees, and treatises on carpentry, 


which they scoumalate in their tissues; the bad com | countries from forest has been carried on so far 
dly po in Haglish any yolumecon- 


Auotibility of their tranks and stalks does not permit |) Ay that, before long, no part will be wooded; 
t that which is utterly unfit for 






except by &| tree in process of growth, has little or no rela- | where its extent is restricted. The only casein = 
hose. business it | tion to the practical uses of wood, and is purely | which it would be of advantage to preserve 
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which would more than compen- 
matter of economy) for any saving 
the better tion of parts 
best method of sawing up the 
as to gain as much from the material 
ig carefully gone into and illustrated. 
qualities and defects” of wood occupy 
space, and contain much information 
. In regard to the action of fire 
, the authors repeat the opinion which 
already been expressed as the result of ex- 
perience and observation among 
tects, that though light and poro 
very combustible, and burn 
after their outer surface 
ag tho gas which the heat, disengages from the 
contre of the mass, practically resist fire for o 
ie eras and though slowly charred, maintain 
strength and power of cohesion and resist- 
in the mase,almost unimpaired. In refer. 
to the duration of wood, and the effect in 
to this of thorough dryness (seasoning), 
following illustration is given:—“In the 
0 of the sevenveenth century, the Hnoglish 
their ships of war with very well seasoned 
of en quality; and these lasted thirty 
the close of that century their con- 
, made more hastily, did not last_ more 
years; and their duration was at 
laced to eight years, when the wars of the 


empire compelled them to build quickly and 
“Travail des Bois,” begins, like 
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ighads be cutting certain parts and leaving others that 
we are led to give to wood the forms we wish. The 
have to be cut sometimes across, sometimes - 
cares quantities at a time, in 
oases by very small ones; tho same cannot 
satisfy so many differing conditions, it is neces- 
to ‘a varied series of them appropriate to diffe- 
operations ; bu! ——— the — may be, the 
parts may #) compared ny 
wood at certain angles at which Ceoyhaes the 
¢ffoct in carrying out the intended operation.” 


This generalisation is the preface to a descrip. 
tion classification of wood-working tools in 
branches; in the course of which some 
of the machines for sawing, mortise. 
cutting, &o.,are delineated in very executed 
wings, The authors cannot 
more of the philosophy of the subject, how- 
ever, and their tion of tools as various forms 
leads to a little 


a 


document, 
| total of 2,958,2352. ‘Bat there is 


a8 


eee 
WAS 


“which in this 
favoured by the 
the coal strata, and where 
mines are too careful 
to leave any wood unused in the old workings,” 
more than a million is annually spent on this 
item alone. This seems enormous, but the 
figures are carefully and deliberately given by 
the authors; and it is added that the ex i- 
ture in France is more than double of 
England in proportion to the coal excavated, 
though of course the actual total is less than in 
this coal-producing country. 

We have merely given a rough outline of the 
information to be obtained in this very exact 
and valuable treatise, which is well worth the 
attention of those to whom the growth and 
manipulation of timber is amatter of interest in 
its wider aspect, as a portion of the commercial 
wealth of their country, and as touching on the 
important gee of the best utilisation of the 
whole of tho soil of the country so as to gain 
from it ali that it is Gtted to supply ; a consider: 
ation which, in regard to sundry not ineonsider- 
able tracts of English land, can hardly be said 
to have been entered on at all as yet. ‘ 


COST OF OUR PUBLIC BUILDINGS: 
HOUSES FOR THE MULTITUDE. 


Tr is matter, not only of interest, but of 
definite professional information, to learn from 
time to time what is expended on our public 
buildings. Since the year 1851 large sums have 
been laid out in the ereotion of schools, museums, 
and other buildings, intended to farther 
wathetic education of the people, under the 
@irection of the Science and Art Department of 
the Administration, At one time annual reports 
told us, from year to year, whal was going on in 
this respect. Then a change took place. The 
expenditure on was transferred to 
the charge of another As to the 
advan or disadvantages of this course we 
have nothing’to say. As a practical architeo. 
tural question, we presume it matters but little. 
But there was the that the ontlay 
became far more difficultto understand. Ib was 
only by the comparison of different estimates 
and amounts, and combination, that 
a result could . And those public 
writers are few who have the time or the habit 
thus to collect the details onwhich to ground 
their communications to their readers. 

however, two returns 


- 


on the first page of this 


cats 


superintend thereturns tothe 
of Parliament to take care that the exact Gia 
on eget by the order for the return is Site 
plied. ¢ are not prepared to say that it is t ast 
duty to go outside the exact answer, that 
the case, it isa misfortune that the ' 
of private members should be 80 
exhaustive information, which is of 
public, should not be brought ont two or 
three returns are asked for on different branches 
of the same subject. Woecannot tell, whether, in 
thepresentcage, either or both of thehon. members 
obtained that information which they actually 
sought, But we are quite sare of the incon-. 
venience felt by any one who, proc 
the above returns, still finds ‘at @ loss 
know what we have ex; 
buildinga named on the back 
The 
sams 


knowledge of its work 
mischievous effect. 

example, Parliament v: 

for the buildings of the Ni 

It might so happen, 

fact, did so happen, 

this undertaking were not 60 
plans and contracts as to insure 
of that sum within the year. 
not a8 an @) tion to fi 


ry 
to the 


the | of argument—that they were only 


15,0001, within the year, The remaining 
would then lapse—be lost, as we have 
called in the Government works—that 
be unexpended within the y: j 
ever, of remaining to 
to be expended in the fol 
with any further sum voted for th 
the vote expires,’ Thus, for § 
was again voted for the Natural H 
without reference to the question whi 
grant for the previous wed 1 or \ 
expended. As a matter of national 
is and un! I 
definite control exerted by 

rendered 


beard it 


a how 





